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PREFACE. 



^Xhere is but one excuse for intruding on the public 
another pamphlet on the state of Ireland, — ^that those who 
have inundated the press with such productions, have 
omitted some important topic of argupient, or neglected to 
afford some information, which it is essential that those 
whom I address should possess. To expect to reinforce 
arguments already so variously, and in many cases so ably 
urged, would be as presumptuous, as to re-state fiu^ts 
already adduced would be idle. 

To remove the obstacles which impede the attempts of 
non-resident legislators to perform their duties to Ireland, 
is the object of the following pages. 

** Ireland," says an able writer, /* and in a greater de- 
gree than other countries, has feelings that must be flat- 
tered, and prejudices and habits that, to be conquered, 
must %e soothed : she must not be stretched on the Pro- 
crustan bed, or lopped or lengthened to an iron scale. 
Those that legislate for her should know her ; and their 
system should be elastic and accommodating."* Nor is it 
inconsistent with the respect I feel for the work of that 

« state of trdand. Past and Ptescnt, p. 26. 

b 



writeiv^ alike elegant as able, to seek my excuse in tW 
omissions of others : for in the bird's eye — rather le>; me 
say, eagle's view — of the state of Ireland, of which he hastily 
sketched his " Outline," he did not profess to pre-occupy the 
province which I have undertaken, at least not in its 
full extent. The object I have proposed to myself cannot 
be attained, except by affording - to ^my reader informa- 
tion in detail somewhat similar to that which a residence 
in that country would afford to a reflecting mind. But 
such a minute investigation would have been totally incon- 
sistent with his sketch. 

Nothing is easier than to enumerate alleged or apparjenf; 
causes of grievances, except to deplore them when enu- 
merated ; nothing easier than to affirm the seat jo{ errors^ 
by saying the fault lies with this class, or that sect, or this 
code, or that system of executing it, except the sweeping 
allegation, that the fault is " no where to be found, yet every 
where." The grievances, it is true, have been pointed out, 
as well as their proximate causes, and both pathetically de- 
plored ; but the more practically useful province, of stating 
why these evils and errors, arid their proximate causes, exist 
at all, in the nineteenth century, — ^whence their remoter 
origin, — and of distinctly explaining to those who are un- 
acquainted with Ireland how they operate, by tracing stepr by 
st€ip all the intervening causes ai^id effects, which form the 
lengthened chain that connects the first cause with its 
latest effect,^ — this task has been reserved for some person^ 
I hope, successfully to ticcomplish — for me humbly to 
attempt. 

In the performance of this duty, I shall be necessarily 

!e3 to an object npt less important to those whom I 

, address — that 'of trying eacji theoretical conclusion which 

I shall offer, 'by the test of practical facts; a duty which 
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Vi', perhaps, berieath the dignified abstraction of the mertf ' 
poBtical e<H>n6mist, but for the performance of which' 
Ismiple materials lie before us, net only on the page of 
Dish history, but in the present state of the country itselfj 
iiid most particularly in the contrast of those parts of i£ 
trtiich are subjected to a rational system of legislation 
with those districts which are afBicted with a diflfefent 
code of laws, as opposite in principle as in practical 
effect, and in both as opposite to each other as light is to 
darkness. ' 

• Thoise- who have hithierto undertaken to examine into 
the errors of Irish legislation, and explain their effectsj 
have contented themselves with trying, by immediate appo- 
sition,lthe alleged cause with the imputed effect ; and if 
they happened to find that the one did not exactly square 
with the other,— -if the alleged cause was not found to be 
the proximate and direct cause, they hastily rejected it; 
tod denied to it any operation whatever. They did not 
ijtop to inquire, much less to discover and explain to d 
stranger, what might be its indirect, and perhaps for that 
reasbn, more powerful operation, not only in producing the 
very effect attributed to it, but in presenting it in a form 
augmented or inflamed exactly in proportion to the cir- 
cuitous course by which that (^ause had reached it; 
Thus, the theorist will , constantly ask, How can the penal 
code now affect the peasantry of Ireland?— Can the pea- 
sant expect to become a peer, or a member of the House 
of Commons?— Can he not obtain justice, without a repeal 
of the penal code?-^Will its repeal feed him? — If, like my 
predecessors, I were to answer these questions merely 
from a. consideration ^of the present, or even past effects 
of the penal code, a& operating directly on the state of the 
peasantry, my reply would little differ from their s : but. 



when I have caxefdOly eiuumiied all the indinei effects^ 
real or even imaginary^ oi that grand error ui our legist 
lation^ I would unhesitatingly answer, that it has practi* 
eaDy tended, and m a degree greater than aB other eansea 
put togethar, to deprive the peasant of hready^**«to deprive 
hhn qf the hope of equal justice, and therefore to deprive 
him liracticaUy of justice itself ;r^hat it has exposed, an4 
does at this moment practically expose him to the Qppre»« 
aion of his superiors ;<-«^tiiat, by practically degraduig 
him into submissive slavery, it encourages his supericmi 
to exercise over lorn despotic power, which too. often 
draws in its train dissoluteness, dissipation, and oontempi 
of the laws in general ;*rr-that, by depraving the morals of 
the peasant, and those most intimately connected m^ 
the soiu*ces of a nation's wealth, it has depressed and 
debased both classes^-^kept the upper orders hack &om 
affluence, and plunged the.lower orders into.starvation^ 

I have endeavoured to explain the operation of causes 
Kuch as these resting on admitted facts. But, in other 
cases, I have found it necessary to state facts not hitherto 
known to my British reader, vpi order to enable him t^ 
judge of the operation of causes. For instance : those 
who have treated of tiie agriculture of Ireland^ and drawn 
deductions from her export of corn**-deductions which^ 
In tiie senate, have been made the basis of argumaitj; 
and win perhaps become the basis of legislative enact? 
ments — ^have naturally inferred, being acquainted <^y 
with British agriculture, that, because the iqa^port^ of 
Irish com into Great Britain had increased prb^ 
^ously since the passing of the last . Ck)rn Bill, that 
law had stimulated agriculture, and brought additional 
land in Ireland into cultivation. Such would be th;e faip 
inference from the same fact in England : but, in Ireland^ 



9$ will be explafaied in tbe fo|lawii|g pagea^ the yerjr op|K>7 
^te cause, viz. the depiession of agriculture^ and •the very 
ruin of the fermer— bis very incapabffity of carryuig oii 
tbe operations of fiinning» paradoxical as it may ^poavj 
produces the redundancy of com complained of in Eng'? 
land; and the very same cause^ which throws the yoov 
lands of Ireland out of culUoaiwiy produces an increased 
fonount of com from a scope of land much smaller in jbX" 
tent How important, then, are facts like these to th^ 
senator legislating either fi>r Ireland or England! 

Most writers have, with justice, complained of the in« 
discretion which would apply all laws framed for England 
indiscriminately to her sister island^ without regard to the 
essential differences that exist in the state of the two 
countries; but they have not pointed out the leading 
features of the dissimilarity, which produces that inapti^ 
tude of rules, pr exemplified the effects of that error; 
still less have they suggested practical cases in which.it 
Tnay be corrected. I have endeavoured to supply th^ 
deficiency, so far at least as to direct the British senator 
to the leading objects of preliminary inquiry, before h^ 
shall include Ireland in future enactments framed as rules 
^r England; and I have endeavoured to furnish materials 
to aid him in such inquiry. 

I C0nnot introduce my reader to the following pages^ 
without expressmg the pain I have felt, in exposinj^ and 
even dwelling much upon some unamiable traits, which ar^ 
observable, at the present day, in the character of the 
peasantry of both religious persuasions, but mpre par^ 
ticularly in the Catholic portion of jthem, in those dis* 
tricts which have been ruled by the penal code. If 
was not without a severe conflict with my own feeli^gi|, 
that a sense of paramount duty impelled me to l^y 



<}iem open lo the view of our British legislators, cbn^' 
vinced that, without doing so, it would be impossible to* 
warn them of the foil extent of injury which anti-Catholic _ 
laws are even now* inflicting on the whole empire, by de- 
pressiiig Ireland. Actuated by this motive, and disclaim- 
ing those traits as the native characteristics of the Irish 
heart, and pointing out historic facts in proof of the prac- 
ticability of restoring the native character in that class of 
Irishmen, I have unveiled those errors, and traced their 
origin, in the hope that, by doing so, I have pointed out; 
not less tbcmeans of eradicating them, than the necessity 
of their removal. ' 

I have not entered into any historic detail of the civil 
wars of Ireland, which led to her subsequent mis-govern- 
ment, as well because that subject has been already so 
well expounded, as because I cannot consider those feuds^ 
which originally gave birth to her dissensions as the wectf^- 
sury causes of the continuance^ or rather revival of those? 
dissensions, after the year 1782. The spirit of rehgiou* 
animosity, it is true, had long roamed through Ireland, as 
malignant as restless, drawing its poison from British 
intrigues and anti-Catholic laws ; but when I reflect, that 
the cordial union of 1782 had laid the viper at our feet,— 
that its ceilings had been already paralyzed,-— that its 
pestiferous breath had ceased to. pollute the pure air of 
the island,*— that it lay gasping in the dust,-— can we 
doiibt that, in that moment of suspended animation, a 
blow struck at the penal code would have dealt mor- 
tality to both? But if it had pined out its existence 
for a few years, it would not longer have survived 
its kindred associate. With this conviction on my mind, 
I cannot regard the re-animation of that baneful spirit, 
) and the ' re-appearance of the ojher indirect ejBfects of 
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the. penal. code, as attributable to dtiy other clM»& thatl 
the continuance and the revival of miiflisterial intrigues^ 
nec^^ary to the support of so. unnatural and anomaldiui 
a system. < * . » 

If I have succeeded in sugg^stipg corjtect views of tho80 
errors which have led tp the distriu^tion: of Ireland, and in 
estimating their results^ I shall be mol*e than amply Irepaid 
for the trouble I have taken* Though J may fail in attaining 
that object, still, if I shall have led others more equsd Xa 
the task to reach the goal, by stimulating their exertions 
into the same courts of investigation, such a result^ though 
less flattering to my vanity, will gratify my better feelings 
to their utmost extent ; and I trust I have a love for my 
c country, sufficiently pure and ardent, even to rejoice in the 
efibrt, if it shall lead to the triumph of her cause, though 
founded on argmnents subversive of my own. Should I 
fail of attaining that object myself, or exciting others to 
attain it, still something will be accomplished, if I shall be 
fortunate enough to induce those whom I have the honour 
to address to follow up their ordinary question, when can- 
vassing the afiairs in Ireland, '^ What do the Irish mem- 
bers think of it?" with the more important inquiry, "Why 
do the Irish members so think ?" 

To the impartiality with which I hare treated the errors 
of both parties in Ireland, I shall probably possess one tes- 
timony*-that of pleasing neither ; but, in . an address to 
their legislators, in whose hands lie the issues of their com- 
mon fete, I prefer the interests of all to the flattery of 
either. Far from wishing to inflame the irritation of one 
against the faults of the other, I acquit both of any other 
charge th^,n that of being human. On the code which 
mis-governs them I would lay the whole burden ; nor do i 
think that were the Catholic to change situations with the. 
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J^otegtBBt, and thd Protestant with the Catholic, the lat^i 
as they have stood, and still stand, would have presented 
either different frcmi what the other appears at the present 
day. " The Protestant is not blameless with regard to the 
Catholic, nor the Catholic with regard to the Protestant;— « 
Eng^d has not been gmltless towards Ireland, not 
Ireland towards England i-^^on both sides there is some^ 
thing to be forgiven, and great cause that it should be 
forgiven,"* 

« State of Ireland, &c. p.6U ' 
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Tu«BK Bte few preseat evils, publip or private^ 
>\rhicb clo not^ in some siage of their operqi* 

^tioQ^ wai*k some practical good. Its proximity/ as 
i?¥ell afi the degree of its beneficial eflficacy, often 
depends on ourselves. The exercise of a timdy 
imd vigilant penetration^ in anticipating practical 
results^ — in improving an approaching advaiita^e^ 

. w avtfting^ or mitigating, a counteracting cyit^?^ 

/will seldom fail to accelerate and augment it. On 
the other hand^.how often do we sacrifice the mo3t 
raiuable opportunities, by yielding purselyes to 

. tliat sloth, which seeks only the safe custody of the 

talent committed to us by providenqe^ — gazes in 

listless stupor on the tide of passing events, — arid 

awaits the advance of the wave which overwhelms 

8, without an effort to evade it, or to bt*^tk its 

. force, by yielding to its impulse. 

Appalling and deplorable as is the present state 

. of Ireland^ the extremity of h^ suflferings, while 
it excites the sympathy of the British philajv 
thropist, must, at lai^t^ rouse the alarmed attention 
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dt all tlios€i who are, by property or cotnm^nce^ 
intereisted in her fate.— Among this number is now 
enrolled every Briton who has property to lose^ or 
commercial relations to siistain. To the bene* 
Tolent Christi£(n, while gratefully sensible of the 
comparative blessings which he enjoys^ he turns 
his eyes towards the inhabitants of that afflicted 
country^ I Would urge the inquiry, " What under 
providence madest thee to differ from me?'' as a 
solemn act of charitable duty to bis Irish fello^^ 
subject. To the! mere self-interest of all other 
Britons, 1 would point out the necessity of sUch an 
enquiry, as affecting not only the amount, but the 
security x)f whatever property, and perhaps liberty, 
they enjoy themselves, or expect to transmit to 
their descendants. It is among the many misfor- 
tunes which still overhang that devoted country, 
that het British neighbours are not yet sufficiently 
roused to a sense of the truth of this observation; 
for sure I am, that the brightest ray of hope, which 
could penetrate the gloom in which her doom is 
enshrouded, would arise from thecotiviction, ifi her 
. <f|gter island, of a thorough identity of interest^ and 
a sensitive anxiety to examine into the causes which 
still convulj^ the frame of society in that country. 

In however sevetfe a degree the present financial 
and agricultural difficulties ^ England may pr^ss 
Upoti her population, they are ^t least favourable to 
the illustration of that identity ; for while, Ofl the one 
hand, they exhibit iti a clear light die connection 
b(elween her own embarhassments, aod the fete of 
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her agricultural interest, in which her maira&ctur- 
Ing interests, well understood, will be found fully 
to participate ; so, on the other band, the financial 
connection now established between the two is- 
lands, makes almost as self-evident the importance 
to the British nation, of increasing the public re- 
venues of Ireland, since the annual deficit of Irish 
revenue must be made good from the British 
Treasury, The deficit, in the year 1820, amounted 
to no less a sum than one million ; and though in 
1'821 an increase took place, yet not to an amount 
beyond what might have been expected, from the 
King'9 visit and the trading speculations which it 
notoriously induced. Still, compared with 1819, 
there is an alarming deficit^ It U equally clear 
that the object of improving her resources, and 
augmenting her imports of British manufacturelB^ 
is one of the highest magnitude ta Britain.* 

These observations will easily obCain assent as 
general maxims ; but the more difficult task re- 
mains, of pointing out the causes which depress 

m i * ^ " — ' ■ ■ ■■■.■.■■ ■■ ' ■ ^ H 1 II ■ ■ 

*The Taiue of tins tradfe viUi Irdaxid seems to be impdHti^' 
imderstood, and it oi^ly requires the subjeined statement of the 
ereat proportion of shipping and tonnage Uiis trade contributed to , 
ttie general commerce of Britain, during the same year of unexi* 
ami^ed depression and commercial diffi^ties in Ireland, in order 
to prove how much it is undewahied In our estimate of commer«' 
ml and maritime rehtions. 

' "Returns of the Entries of Shipping and Tonnage, inwards 
^ and outwards, of the port of Liverpool, from the 9dd Dec. 1819, 
to the %$A Nov. 1 8£0 :— 

. " Total Shipping Entered inwards 3076-Tonnage5t6,872. Of 
this total the Entries from Ireland were 1509— Tonnage 145,504. 
^ Total Entries outwards S102— Tonnage 514,846.^ Of thi% 
. totiltheEntl1esforIrebndwere,Shipsll8%^Tofmi^lOb9l87. 
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and convulse a country of admitted natural ^dv£U)^ 
tage^ and of opening . some approach to tjie 
remedies for those evils. I say some. approach, for 
it is not within the range of my present object, 
nor perhaps within the compass of a work of this 
kind, to enumerate every specific remedy, which 
may be applied with advantage ; varying, as these, 
must, in many casies» with local circumstances and 
I0C9.I ^rievanpes, real or imaginary. The first 
position I shall lay down is, that all the tumillti 
and insubordination of Ireland floWj more or less, 
from political causes — from a system pf misrule. ^ 
J know it will at oijce be replied, that in the pre-? 
sent disturbances of Ireland no symptom of a poli- 
tical or religious combination has been disclosed, 
that it is solely the result of distress, and the 
impoverished state of the country (ft), I reply, that^ 
admitting ^uph to be the fact, still, if I succeed 
in showing, that its advance from that state of 
impoverishment to the wealth to which its natural, 
resources entitle it, is impeded or retarded by the 
ejCTQrs of her rulers,7-and by none more thjui that 

ftlKMn^loiis political system, which excludes the 

■I ,1 ■ ' . . 1 . 1 ■ ■■ I i ■ ■ ■ > I ff 

(^) The sDbjoip^d opinion of the Mncistncy of tlis laiceaand waaUhi^i. 
county in Irelaoa, ^fibsen by the GpTernment, has e^tHbli&hed the following 
pdlitions, ti2. 1$U That poTerty is a main excitement to the tnmolti now 
esigtimg in Ifdabd.' 2dly. That even the wealtbiett district in tke island is: 
taxed to the utmost i| will bear without rcFoit, . 

" Peaolvedt — ^Tbat a Memorial be presented to bis Ezcellencv the Lord, 
Lieaienant, humbly^ praying, ih|it the Government will not, for the present, 

flit ia^focte ^e proYisions of tbo Peace Pffeservatioa Act, by feending the 
!oUc«in tbo BaroQiCB lateW proclaimed in this county, as we consider the* 
fbjnry that would arise', would far outweigh any benefit that might be de- 
rived from it, being decidedly of opinion, that exeessive taxation, in t1ii|et' 
QM Aft iJhoKntf iriien the prico of agriciiUiinil produce it so dtpioucd, 
may d|rivf omny to the raoKf 9f the insorgcnt^* 

The average acreabl« tax alliidffi to foiome Baroiiei 6urmeil3Fpio«)aim«d, 
dtdootelcecd&periu^re* . 



great iii»jprity of its bl^abitants from {uU.partiei*. 
I^tioa in the British Constitution^ — I establish^ 
ccNdsequentially^ ^e saine (loditiou. This ^rand 
error, aflfecting the whole system of morality in 
Ireland, as I shall hereafter illustrate, as well a$ 
creating some and augmenting others, which are 
universally admitted to be the proximate causes of 
hw distraction, deserves the fii-st place in the cata* 
logue, and the most stimulated efforts of our 
jBcrutiny . I shall first endeavour to show, a priori, 
that these injurious effects were only the natucal 
result of such a system. 2diy. I shall appeal, in 
strong corroboration of that position, to practical 
facts, admitted by the remaining patrons of that 
system, and even by them relied on as the foundar 
tion of their anti-Catholic opinions. 

Whoever has well studied the materials of which 
the Irish mind is composed, even as contra-distin* 
guished from. the Welsh and Scotch neighbours; 
whoever is aware of the susceptive sensibility of 
the Irish heart — of its pride — of its quixotic feel'* 
ings — of itsdread of even imaginary reproach to its 
honour and its pride — will readily concede to mo 
this position, that there is not a nation under 
Heaven, some of the Pugan Qoun tries perhaps 
excepted, where grieva,nce9, involving ideal inju- 
ries, that vvound the pride, and question the lionout 
aiid gratitude of their country, produce such solid 
substantial effect^^ from even the phantoms of such 
suspioionSj as on the Irish heart; and this will 
serve^ in limine, as some answer to the man who 
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will urge to me, that no reality of grievance 
remains to the Catholic in the surviving cinact- 
ments of the penal code. A feather^ it is saidj, 
alone remains. I answer, it is indeed a feather 
to one side ; to one side it is a feather, not worth 
withholding, but to the other side it is no feather, — 
to the other, it is the eternal source of the fouF 
reality of degradation in the eyes of all mankind, 
and!j what is worse, of the reaction of that degrada* 
tion on the mind of the accused. 

'^Injuries may be atoned for and forgiTen, but insuhs admh of 
no compensation. Thej degra4e the mind in i|9 own est^m^ ,ai|4 
force it to seek its level in revenge." Junius, 

Thus, though the cause is groundless and shadowy, 
the effect becomes real and substantial, tind again^ 
in its turn, becomes the qqw cause of still more 
solid and substantial evils. To the man who will 
consider how few of our wants ajre xesA, — how many 
items of the long catalogue of our gratifications or 
disquietudes are merely ideal, varying with the 
versatility of human nature itself — witji the customs^ 
and manners of countries, and of ages — that, though 
** man wants but little here below,*' yet the rea- 
sonings of a Cicero would not convince the 
strongest mind of the fanciful nature of the 
balance of his wills and his pleasures, after that 
little has been deducted, — to that man it is in vain 
to argue, that because the grievance is imaginary, 
its effect is equally unsubstantial. If this be true 
as to mankind in general^ is it not of double force 
as applied to the Irish mind ? If one man stnke& 
ail Irishnian without preface or provckration,-^ 
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if another shall^ with the most Jesuitical equi<tfr 
cation^ breathe-but a hint, however remote^ but 
premeditately^ that he is perfidious — the. one is a 
substantial injury^ the other may by some be con- 
sidered as evanescent and ideal; — yet the former 
will more easily obtain pardon from the genejrosity 
of an irishman than the latter; and all the real 
effects which may result. from the dislike and 
ayer$apn of the person insulted^ will be found more 
powerful and more permanent in the latter case 
than in the former. In the warm temperament of 
;Irish feelings^ and of none more than those of jea- 
lous emulation^ lie those extremes of happiness or 
misery^ to which nature seems to have doomed the 
Irish heart. Man has been termed '' an imitative 
aiumal/' but what in mankind in general is imita* 
tive^ is in an Irishman^ emulous; — what in other 
.men is repugnance to inequality « is^ in an Irishman^ 
inapatience of degradation. Thusthejealousy which 
t^ ancestors of the Catholics felt towards the Pro- 
testants who passed those laws^ is continued to- 
wards the Protestants who retain a portion of them 
in existence^— that jealousy^ not measured by the 
reality of corporal violence^ or by the denial^ with 
.few exceptions^ of any actual practical benefit^ 
-but by the imput ition and disgrace involved in a 
• distinction^ the abolition of which^ had it ever 
been founded in justice^ has long since been 
ea^rned^ but wbich^ certainly^ should never have 
survived the days of. Trafalgar or of Waterloo, 
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Nor i» tiie etii t^\iw H^mngifcm tHe C6fltitiiiati<^« 
of ibe ka^ itnpoittttft i^ettiqftnt of that Odiie^^ c^tKfi^ 
fined fo that reimiatit alone; but the pmtti&A 
efll^ts of thoise laWs^ vrhicb hare 1^^ mmyi ceased 
to staiki our Statute-book^ still remainr^ pr^ueia^ 
th6 itioBt destructive realities, and oppo^mgf ihb 
adTi^ce of that island in prosperity. It is fi^nl a 
^aif^fid i^onsiderafion of tfao^ eff^ti^^ fr<nii aiiaty- 
iRi^g their operations, and traeiig their Tariou^ 
rftfnifieations to thdr soorce,— that vre shall be b^t 
etmbled^ to judge of the present depressed alid 
timtoward state of tibaC country, and of the future 
*<jo«rse of rule which may produce their reme^ed. 
The foltowing positionis will be found iinportaiM 
prdiminaries to my observations on thid part of the 
liubject. Ist^ That the natural resources of Htb 
Irfand are most exuberantly prolific; Sdly^ That 
tbe industry of its population, so far as the rnatii^ 
fett disposition to diurnal labour can be so t^ntied^ 
is as great as can be desired ; Sdly^ That the ^iMkcit 
of actiMl capital is one main sourc<6 c^ its cSstresif : 
bat4thly, and most importantly, the indisposltioii 
-which even the resident capitalist feels to intrust 
his capital into the channels of iadcistry, either in 
mantifacture or agriculture, ariding^ frofti the fol- 
lowing cause^ viz. the want of candour^ plain- 
dearlifig, and good feith, in theiower classes of 
the Catholic persuasion. This last will be foutfd 
to be the grand cause of all ti^t paraly^ whicii 
has nazed tb^ parts out of four of that fertile 
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island; and in. tracing this to its;s6arce^ t^e shall 
discover the clue to most of the evils that affect her^ 
and to the remedies for the exhausticm^ and yet 
irritaiion, under which she labours; 
^ Tliat jealousy should exist betvreen the govern^ 
Hag minority and the governed majority, whether 
.that anomalous state of things arose from the right 
of conquest, or the breach of treaties, real or 
'Stfffposedy {y/hich, in this view of the question, is the 
same thing) no one can wonder or dispute. That 
Jealousy, distrust, and dislike, should and did pro* 
^uce dissimulation and deception, the experience 
of all ages attests, confirming the dictum of that 
sage monarch of antiquity, "who so well knew bow 
to extract, from close observance of huinan nature, 
th^ soundest maxims of policy : 

*' He that hateth^dissembleth with his lips,' and layeth up deceit 
withiit him." 

This general atid admitted eiSect of distrust 
'and jfealousy, would go for to account for the 
errors/ in the Catholic peasantry, under considera- 
tion ; but these are peculiarities inherent in the 
-enactiiients of the penal code^ which leave no 
doubt -whatever of detecting their origin in it. 
Before, howiever, I proceed to trace this up to that 
source, I will contrast the actual state of the 
ptisan try in those parts where that code yet 
continued, with the state of society in that part of 
Ireland which is not afflicted with its operation. 

The first question which will present itself is, 
why should one quarter of. that island stand an 
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exception to those eyils? Why ahotiM yoii find 
iu Ulster enterprise, spirit, and energetic industry, 
ihanufketure, and the free circulation of capital ? 
I answer, because it is exempt from the operation 
of those penal laws, being for the most part Pro- 
testant. It may next be asked, do not the Catholica 
breathe the same air—- do not they feed on the 
produce of the same soil and climate? have they 
not a Constant intercourse and an interchange of 
Planners and habits with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ? Can even the fhost inveterate bigot 
hold that fancied impurities of lineage or of blood, 
fiitet^d through the commerce and changing habits 
of a century and an half, have been carried down 
to the present race of Catholics? A man well 
acquainted with the natives of that island will 
answer, certainly not; but he will, with eqv^ 
confidence, eyen t^vgh be ian Catholic, cpufess 
that there is mo^e e^ndcmi^ ui4 ^lain -dealing, SMte 
of thiyt op^ imd eie^t hon^ty, y^bich will ch9ir 
leqg^ the confidenc^e of tli^ ca]qttioas capitali0> im 
thje Proie^ant than iji the C%tlK>UiQ peaisajatry?*^ 
^t in the latter yoQ wiU ^^ef fi^d a c^iara^t^i^r 
tic subterfuge, qfi^cealnient, ai|d intrigiie, whi<^]il 
baffl^l the vigilawv of the mo^t p^netriiting.i^ 
lu^tive Qf big 0mplpyers,T-that Die gentry of Hm 
e()untry cannot, witliou^t ruin to themselves, in t^uai 
him in the coi^cei^ns of agriculture,-*^that tb6 nrn-* 
nuiactuiing capita^js^ cannot place confid^cQ in 
ififk ifi iki ymiow opsrationfi <rf trwlp^-^fet h9 
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has acquired an art of oy€9r-reachin|p and cnn-^ 
Hin^^ which it is beyotld the power of mind of any 
stranger to detect. * Whether you inquire frdm 
the upper classes of the Catholic^ or of the Protes- 
tants^ you wiU find theseto be the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the peasantry iii the Catholic districts' 
<^ Ireland : and there is no man ef common obser- 
vation who passes from one proTince' to the other^ 
who will not beal* testimony to the marked difier* 
eote which^ even in manners and langiia^e^ is 
dbserved between the sly eunuiug^ and &\rning/ 
e( a west^n ot sciUfiidrn Catholic of that class^ and 
die direct^ bold^ and opafi ftianner of a northern 
IriA Protestant. What^ tbe^^ is the natiirsLl con-^' 
elaSioB? Not thkt the defect is iii the difference 
^ relfgioid. In how many of the tnost bigotted 
Cadsolic countries of Europe will you not find the 
aoititlt candid and plam>desd)n^ sincmty and open- 
Bete? TAjS a Spaiiiatd of the same class^ and 
eompstfe him with a Swiss or txA Irish Prdtestanf ^ 
meA htffiaed M>t shrink firom the comporlsbl^. It' 
i»plain^ thei^^Mre^ that the error is not mfeerent iu 
ti^ fel^^o^R creed he professses ; it is further ptakr 
alio from this^ that in tbeuppei^ and middle classes* 
4Eif liiflh. Oatfeolks you witt not observe th6 same 



^ It b almosC superfluous to observe, that this dispositkm to. 
pot^oftkomt sold secreey, as it operated indirectly, by impover* 
ishixig Ireland, to fiumish the elements of discontent, so wheOr 
diar di^ontent bursts forth into violence, diat very secresy 
flffinds ft^ ttMMt demi^fwemjftm of conbiiiatioD, asit iiribdit m^ 
jufestly evident in the present distoxbed districts. 
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Tdpence, the boml-slave doth always act the ctmi- 
mng aiid crafty part. Besides^ all tlie commoA 
people have a whining tone or accent in their 
ipeech^ as if they did smarts or suffer s<Mne o^preiv^ 
sion/* 

But strong: as is this theoretic eoncltfcdion. and 
fortified as it is by such authority:, it is not left 
Twithout the additional support o£ historical £si,ctfl; 
which will serve equally to prove each of the posi^* 
lions which I have laid down^ namely « thai siiikh 
habits are no more the results of the religtoos creeds 
than of the nature of the Irish peasant ; for after ali 
religious distinctions in Irdand^ under the vrmt 
iDounsels of Sir John Davis and Lord Bacon in tfei^ 
early part of the 17th ca^tury^ had been annulled (^ 
rather laid asle^^ tiie native frankness and unreserv 
ved confidenceand fidelity of the Irish heart resomed 
its sway in the intercourse of the natives with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects ; and was^, in |be coursi^ 
of nearly halloa century, carried to an eii^treme of 
cordiality and attachment, which bound <be twi^ 
seet^i in an srnion more closely compaicted than 1^ 
ties of nature herself couM consolidate in any Mh€t 
nation. Their fosterings with the colonists^— reldA 
iions^ as Sir John Temple tells u&, whidb weTetb^M 
of: peculiar endearmentr— aflbrded indisputa^bte 
proof of this. Sir John Davis described thenv thus^ t 

/' Fostering had always been a stronger all^kifu^ 
tha» Woffrf/ smdthe foster-chirdren do love, and ari 
beb^vedjaf tiieir fe»ter-&&ers,and tAieir sept,--niof<i 



ibwa 0i their own natural tmreiita and kindred • 
And dp participate of tiieir means more firankly^ 
und do adhere unto them in all fortunes^ with nior^ 
^lEodioii and Gonstanc]^."; 

^'^uch a general custom in a kingdom^ in giving 
and taking children to foster^ making such a firm 
%Biance aa it doth in Iirehuid^ was never seen or 
heard of;in any other country of the World besides/' 
. Sir John Temple tells ns^ that before the year 
1611 the Irish had indulged freely^ even in thi» 
miitaial and endearing confidmce with the Pt^ote»- 
taxit colonists. ^^ As for theaneieu t animosities an^ 
hi^ed^ which tike Irish had ever been observed t^ 
%CMr unto the Ekiglish nation^ th^y seemed now to^ 
W quite laid aside, and buriisd in a firm eong'luti.'- 
lation of aflfections. The two natroiPis^ bad now 
ISv^d together forty year» in peace, with grent 
jiQCurity and comfort.^ And he instanciss* their 
fefi^rings as a proof, the most conspicuous of all 
otikers.. To the contrast I have described, as^ still 
existii^ between Protestant and Catholic dislricfs^ 
thard are indeed in Irish Instory two retnai^kable ex- 
c^diona ; the one is to be found in the period just- 
alluded to, on which I shall have occasion hereafter 
to observe fully. The other was exhibited in more; 
modem times r and ifever exception established a^ 
ml^ythecauseof the contrast was rendered viable 
in the splendor of that exception. I mean the year 
Vl9Siy tfa^glprioiuaentoflridi history^ when the ^e[- 
nuine native traits of Irish character, rising through 
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the mists of prejudice^ towerihgabove tH^ delosioili 
of bigotry^ and indignahtly bursting th<e IjgMfi^tiif 
of party animosity^ with wfarieh British intrigu^^ 
had fettered down the people, reached rapidly^ 
but inajestically,* that lofty summit of indepfen- 
dence,. to which ui^animity ralone can . elevate a 
nation. Can any bigot^ 1 whether Catholic W 
Protestant, doubt,. ^t it wasthemerger of reli^ 
gious distinctions, — the enibrace of Catholic and 
Protestant, on entering the field of conflict, for the 
liberties of their common country, that produced 
those eflfects? And what were those effects, as ap- 
plying to the argument before lis?— not thdse^ 
merely exhibiting the^ physical force, or moral 
greatness, of an united people; but, in the short 
space of . four, years, producing all the practical 
iadicatipnsof future security and wealth, \iiiiciE I 
would^ttribute to the restoration of that unanimity^ 
by the repeal of the penal code. What Were tiib?e 
effects towards the security of human.' M& and 
property ? The mass of the people evinced theip 
enthusiastic applause of the measures of their 
native legislators, by ''a ready aad g^tuiileiis 
aid" in the administration of the laws, auwT the 
preservation of good order ; and if a few were d) be 
found among them> whom no such motives could 
$way, the . cordial co-operation, the confid^titU 
^ere otir^eamoqg the many, made thecertainty 6f an 
approved punishment as great as the prospects of 
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d^^tion were appalling. How did they operate 
in advancing wealth" or exdting ■ industry ? 
Was it the mere accidental influx of money- 
some mere treasure-trove of capital ? Be it remem- 
bered that this era was the close of the American 
war, which had combined with the distracting policy 
of English viceroys, to reduce Ireland to the lowest 
ebb. No, it was the feeling of every man pos- 
sessing capital, however slender, that he at last 
lived in a country, whose prosperity and security 
were rising, as her dissensions were sinking, where^ 
touched by the magic wand of Freedom, the 
whole frame of society vibrated with its elec- 
tricity, — not the quiverings of capricious chance^ 
but impulses subjected to, and regulated by, 
the fixed and settled laws of political motion^ 
communicating by its agents and re-agents 
stimulants to industry, security and enterprize to 
capital, and, as the first of eauses, and the last of 
effects, mutual confidence between man and man. 
Thus, though small his bark, safei was the 
diiannel, energetic and united the hands, and 
equally animated the hope, with which the capital- 
ist launched it. Those who yet survive to 
record that era of Irish unanimity, can best esti- 
mate what would now be her condition, had not 
those concessions which that resistless unanimity 
extorted from the then crooked policy of England, 
been followed by the equally irresistible reflux of 
party animosities, and religious dissensions : had 
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not the old political maxims of the Cabinet of St. 
James's dictated the plan of that campaign ; 
placing the cover of concession in the van, but the 
heavy artillery of religious dissensions in the 
reserve, thus breaking that union and strength 
which, unbroken, no minister could resist. Nor is 
it any answer to the use I make of this great prac- 
tical example to urge, that, at that period, no claims 
wereadvanced by Catholics, as now. Now,asthen, 
if the same paramount cause existied, for suspending 
the claims of one portion of the people, to rescue the 
common liberties of all, the Catholics, I trust, have 
magnanimity, as well as discernment, to postpone 
the lesser, to the accomplishment of the dearer 
object ; but they would be miserably deficient in 
that very love of constitutional freedom which 
produced that glorious example of unanimity in 
Ireland, did any other than such a paramount duty 
to their native country, silence their implorings, 
or hush their sighings for a full measure of con- 
stitutional liberty. If then, such as I have as- 
cribed to tliem, were the effects of the unanimity of 
Ireland, while she struggled for the rights of a fi-ee 
trade, can we attach less powerful effects in Catholic 
districts, to the conciliating tendency of Catholic 
emancipation ? We are answered by the historic 
tact, that equal unanimity obtained the repeal * of 
Poining's law ; and that no one, among the many 

,T ■ ■ • - 

* This repeal restored to Ireland her appellate jurisdiction. 
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great and wise maxims^ framed for Ireland by the 
father of her liberties, was received with such 
uniyei*sal plaudits, as, while pointing to the ba- 
lance which would weigh commercial against con- 
stitutional freedom, he exclaimed^ ''Perish com- 
merce ! live the constitution ! " And here, I trust I 
shall be forgiven, for resorting^ in a case so fruitful 
of reasonings of an higher order, to any argumenjt, 
merely adhominem; but I cannot forbear to intreat 
such readers as I shall otherwise fail to convince^ to 
reflect on the local opportunities,the various periods, 
and the various state of public mind and circum- 
stances, in which that great man viewed the charac-^ 
ter of the Irish nation— on the long period of hissagesi 
years, during which he aided the Imperial Senate 
with his deliberations and views of imperial policy, 
notless than he ornamented it with hisoratory. Above 
all, let them reflect that his protracted life, and even 
bodily infirmities^ while they strengthened his com- 
munion withabetter world, lifted his mind to an ele- 
vated ascendancy over his earliest prejudices and his 
dearest predilections ; that he had reached that emi- 
n^ce^ from which he could^ with a saint-like 
view, look down on the pigmy strifes of na,tions 
and sects; that he could see no interests of 
Ireland that were not the true interests of Britain 
herself; and that his dying breath was employed 
to impress upon his countryinen the policy of 
clinging to the established connexion with England 
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which, before its enactment, he had so ardently 
exerted his transcendent talents to oppose. 

To the reader whom my reasonings shall leave 
in doubt,! would point to the complexity of causes 
and ejffects, which now presents, in the Catholic 
diisitricts of Ireland, the appearances of semi-bar- 
barism. I would askhimj admitting his talents 
and discrimination to be equal> hislcnowledge of the 
principles which govern, and. practical operations 
which engage the workings of human nature, to be 
equal, can any opinion, formed in the absence 
of that local experience, so long, and extensively 
possessed by that able, and philosophical states^ 
man, enter the listb with his? Those whom no 
arguments can dislodge from fixed opinions, I 
would intreat, should it be the good fortune of the 
empire to see that code abolished^ to console them- 
selves vnth the reflection, that, devotedly attached 
as was that exemplary Christian to the Pro- 
testant church, from whose communion he drew 
bis dearest and latest consolations^ the fancied dan- 
ger to the established church of Ireland could no 
more have escaped his alarms, if founded on real 
dangers arising firom IristiCatholics, than the fancied 
danger of foreign domination could have escaped 
ihe sensitive anxieties of • the great Edmund 

BUR&E. 

It may be asked, how it happens that most part 
of the penal code which made certain acts criminal. 
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having been repealed^ the prejudices and errors to 
which 1 have before alluded, should still remain? 
The answer is obvious.^ 



-Facilis descensus Averno est 



Sed revocare gradum— 
Hie labor, hoc opus est." 

You may, by a single act, engender prejudices, 
and though you annul that act, it will require 
centuries to extirpate those prejudices. The 
&ther will transfer them to the son, and the 
son to his son. Again, let i\, be recollected that, to 
the great mass of the Catholic population, it is 
impracticable to convey an adequate precise de- 
scription of what part was repealed, or what part 
remains in force. All that the great 1t)ody of the 
people know is, that the code is not abolished, and 
the precise value of the partial repeal, is unappre- 
ciated by them : their walk in life being secluded 
from the great trackway of commerce, it naturally 
requires a great lapse of time, before their inter- 
course vnth the world will produce the same 
oblivion of ancient prejudice, which has certainly 
taken plate among the higher, middle, and com- 
mercial orders of their fellow Catholics. Add to 
this, that in all the public exhibitions of autho- 
rity, judicial or executive, which fall under the 
observation of the peasant, the outward visible 
signs are all those of penal exclusion. The Judge 
who presideis over his life, for property he has none, 
is exclusively Protestant ; the Sheriff, who pre- 
Udes over the e;xecution of thelawsi^ is exclusively 
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Protestant ; even the counsel at the bar, whatever 
his talents, or however the interests of his numer- 
ous clients would claim precedence were he 
Protestant, exhibits his religion to the view of his 
fellow Catholic peasant^ tlie sole bar to his advance 
in honourable competition. Again^ like the con- 
stables of a Protestant Sheriff, the tithe-collectors 
of a Protestant rector are usually Protestant. It 
is only, therefore, a complete and effectual repeal 
of the whole code, which will eradicate those 
degrading feelings, and consequent jealousies and 
artifices, from their minds. 

The question of qualified or unqualified eman- 
cipation, I do not here profess to examine : whether, 
on the one hand, it is worth while to purchase the 
proposed securities, by tarnishing the grace of the 
measure, or, on the other, by wanton cavil * at their 
enactment, to contract the full measure of grateful 
conciliation. Heave others to determine ; but sure t 
am that the best practical securities imaginable are 
to be found in that increasing wealth, which, since 
the wise relaxation of that code, has struck into the 
soil those roots, the fibres of which are indissolubly 
interwoven with the established institutions of the 
country. Thus it is the peculiarity of this measure, 
that it contains within itself the best securities 
against the evils dreaded from It; for if it is 
true that increasing wealth to the Catholics wil]| be 

* I can not bring myself to consider objections resting on 
sincere religious scruple;;, however nice or refined, as open to 
such an imputation. 
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its natural result, that very increasing wealth 
tenders the best of all pledges — self-interest. On 
the other hand, it may be truly said, that in pro- 
portion to the interval of time between the offending 
ancestor, and the suffering* descendant — in pro- 
portion to the securities of property, and the 
increasing proofs of loyalty, in the same proportion 
is the increasing punishment inflicted by that code- 
For if it is a grievance to be excluded from the full 
enjoyment of what they are required to support 
with their lives and purses ; the greater the share 
of that support which falls upon them, the more 
severe the exclusion ; and no one can deny that^ 
with the increase of millions to their numbers, and 
millions to their wealth, (greatly outstripping the 
ratio, in numbers and property, which existed 
between Protestant and Catholic in 1700,) and 
niillions to the burdens to which they are require^ 
to contribute, the exclusion from any given por- 
tion of those blessings, which they join us in 
purchasing, is more galling than it was a century 
ago. I will only add, that as each succeeding 
year brings with it its augmentation of this injus- 
tice, so in each new session the Catholics tender ad^ 
ditional pledges to the Legislature in their favour; 
and when it is considered to what amount those 
securities have been augmented by J3urchases and 
other tenures of forfeited estates, and by funded 
wealth, since the days of Pitt, Fox, and Burke,^ 
when, without such additional segurU^es^ th^ 
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obvious pdicy of the measure unitecl ^U tho«t 
great leading opinion^ in its favour, it is oply 
wonderful, that the present race of statesmen og^n 
be found to hesitate for a moment. Nor doithe 
tumults now raging in Ireland, diminish the^ confi- 
dence due to the loyalty of those on whom th^ 
repeal of the code might confer power; nor dq 
those tumults, even fumishmatter of distrust in any 
class of Catholics on the score of religion. On th^ 
contrary, since it is evident that the contempt of all 
religion, and even of the ministers of t^e CatholiQ 
feligion appointed by the Pope, marks the conduct 
of the insurgents, and that those Cathplics who can 
Ijje influenced by their religion and by the monitions 
of their pastors, take no part in these, tumults; 
if any inference is to be drawn from^ suc^a con- 
trast, is it not fair to conclude that their religion 
opposes, not inculcates, disobedience to the laws ? 
but further, is it not equally manifest that the more 
formidable is such a combination of the pea- 
santry against the property of all the gentry, the 
more closely will the latter, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, cling to those laws which protect it 
from plunder. 

I am aware it may be said, that I have in- 
jured the cause which I have endeavoured to 
advocate, by depicting the character of the Irish 
Catholic peasantry, so as to infuse doubts into the 
minds of the British, of the sincerity of their pro- 
f(?ssed feelings, and that, perhaps, in a quarter 
where they appear to have made the most favour- 



^« impression'* 1 answer^ that even though such 
Svere the fair inference deducible from those ob-» 
servations^yet it would be better to lay open the true 
state of the case/ with a view to a perfect under- 
standing of the best adapted remedies^ than to 
sacrifice substantial benefit to preserve delusive 
impressions; but when the explanations which I 
have annexed to them are -taken into account^ I 
trust i shall not be considered as depreciating 
the estimable qualities of the Irish heart. In 
teuth^ among some a^q^arent incongruities in the. 
character of the Irish Catholic peasantry^ is the 
fact^ that^ although the want of candour of the pea* 
sant in bis individual capacity^ and in his inter- 
<}ourse and dealings with his Protestant^ and even 
Catholic employer^ is such as I have described, yet 
collectively^ the effusion of professed feeling is 
never found unaccompanied with perfect sincerity; 
and I believe I may appeal to every Irishman, well 
acquainted with his country^ to attest^ that there 
is not in any nation in the worldi an assemblage 
so difficult to bribe into &vour or applause, great 
as is their indigence, as an Irish mob ; and as 
hopeless would prove the utmost efforts of power 
or station to win over the plaudits of the Irish 
pqpulace, unaccompanied by unfeigned feelings of 
r^^rd. I cannot better Ulustrate the truth of this 
position, than by appealing to all my oountrymen, 
of whatever political party, to attest the feet, that, 
of all the Viceioys who have governed Ireland, 
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and I sidcerel]^ acknowled^^ fliaf she has b^en 
fortunate in the selection which has been mad6 for 
her, ever since the rebellion of IISS. two only, in the 
memofry of the oldest spectator, shared the popular 
Applause; and however aug^ust and exalted the 
Station of their Sovereign, his wncerity and bene- 
volence towards his Irish subjects sufftfs n6 
clii^arageixient from being classled with that of 
fliose most revered of his subjects. Whatever hav*^ 
been the prdfesi^ions of other Viceroys^ no show 
of power or elevation of rank or patrottag*!^ eould 
obtain for them, from the Irish populace, criesdit for 
the same sincerity, — a distrust in the professions 
of her rulers, which I fear recent experience is not 
calculated to remove. 

But though no insincerity can be.&irly imputed 
to the enthusiastic reception with which tiiey 
greeted their Monarch, two other most important 
conclusions are to be extracted from the exhiUtion 
of feelings on the jiart of ihe Catholic, and ihe 
profession of conciliation on the part of the bi^tted^ 
portion of the Protestant fiiActionaries, who tfeefe 
Shared in the misrule of Ireland. Prom the firSt, it 
, is mahifefst how powerful wis the effect of thertoiA- 
ciliatofy conduct of die Soveifeign of Irefend over 
the great majority of her population, which was 
found capable of converting suUenantipaAieflrto fliel 
name and show of power into the most enth^iaistic 
attachment ; an extravagance of feeling which has 
been subjected to the derision of those who have, 
perhaps, never reflected^ that in the presence of his 
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SmerBignyCqT tbe first time iii his Ufe^ the Catholie 
^t ^iii^f Bt^uding besid^his Protestant i|ue%h* 
l^oi^^ on a footing pf perfect equality of favour. 
iWlii^i^er tba^ ^<ding of gf'^titJide is tran^bnt^ pr 
SiNtU become pei;i^a^ent, will prpjlia^ly be daqi^l^ 
by tjie syst€^ of goyermnent yrith which it i« 
Ipllawed up ; but the power of such conciliation ' 
liay af. least been establ^i^ied . But another tru% 
^u^Uy impoi^nt> is as deduci^le frprn thembser 
^[oent con4u<^lt<>f the Prange party in I^relaQd^ and 
S^m the msincfrity of their proi(!^ssed applause of 
tjae c^induct ^f their Soyereign; namely^ that np 
tmipoti^ expedients^ no patch-work &^xic of 
ccmciliation^ can be found effectual as a ^bstitute 
£ov complete emancipation ; that noJJtung short ojf 
^i^o^l sirbolkion of , all .Risibilities can produce a 
totfd abaiidonm^t .pf p^ty distinctions ; and that^ 
«^eFe the great principles of .expanded policy, jus- 
tice^ and libi^ajUty, held in total disregard by the 
British Ministry, yet, to preserve their influence in 
*he JDubiUn Cabinet, to preclude a repetition of that 
jaifipg among rulers,— that imperium in imperio, 
wdb^h extiihits a Yiceiroy one week reqeiving the 
l^nka of his Sovereign for his official conduct in 
prompting ccmciliation, and the next flying in the 
^e of his Sovereign's last commands, — guilty of 
(tl]^ very brefM^h for which an underling in power 
illf^jrec^iyed the severest rebuke; to preserve in feet 
^ny.pf the steady consistency, which is so essential 
m the to1«, of such a country as Ireland^ it will bQ 
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found} sooner or later, a matter of' absolute stete; 
necessity, either to re-establish the old system of 
domineering intolerance, or to cut up that systen^ 
by the roots. When combination and concert 
render the refractory formidable, it i& only by simi^ 
lar concert among the Magistracy, that their plans 
can be successfully encountered. But in Catholie 
districts, it is impossible to get a suiBcient number 
of Ptotestant Magistrates to act, of that import- 
lance and influence which the possession of property 
alone can supply. It is therefore necessary t^ 
unite itith the Protestant, a proportion of Gatholic 
Magistracy, or to resort to what are termed Trading 
Magistrates. How then is it possible to expect 
cordial co-operation between a body of Magis- 
trates, who cannot meet together^ even under the 
shelter of the laws of hospitality, without the risk 
of having one portion of the company inflict an 
insult on the other, by commemorating the con- 
tinuance of the penal code? And it is perfectly clear, 
that, as long as the present state of that code 
remains, its commemoration can never be inter-? 
dieted . i would not do j ustice to my own opinion, 
did I not state my firm belief, that Lord Talbot was 
led into the error to which I have alluded, merely 
because he was taken by surprise, and did not, at 
the moment, observe the trap which had been laid 
for him. But does not this fact evince the mischief 
of sufferingthe very Magistracy on whose co-opera- 
tion the Viceroy, whoever he is> murt dq>end, to 



entangk the footsteps of the executive in th© 
meshes of the net which a long practice in tlife 
lucrative monopoly of power has taught the bigot 
to spread ; and more particularly in a country 
where the steady march of rule is so necessary as 
|n Ireland?* 

I am aware, that many who, in the abstract, 
admit that r^trictions on civil liberty are 
obstructions to enterprise and industry, and 
who further admit that the whole system of the 
penal code is impolitic, may hold, that, in tracing 
the modus operandi of these evils, my reasonings 
are too fine-spun, and my deductions far fetched; 
but I am persuaded those who reflect most and 
know Ireland best, will yield me their assent; 
those who withhold it, must found their denial on 
one or other of the following positions: — Fir$t^ 

* Great as is the experience, comprehensive the mind, and 
bold and decisive the conduct of her present Viceroy, I am much 
nmtaken if he will not find in such Uke intrigues of the old 
'Orange party, the Hio^t ds^nge^rqus and embarrassing clog to the 
union and strength of his executive Government. Should turbu- 
lence approach to rebellion, h^ willh^ve nee4 of his firmest effort^ 
to resist the artifices with which that faction will besiege his ci|stle, 
once held by it in long possession. Often in its defence, will he 
l^e forc^ to &11 back upon 

" A few fixed principles, in early life 

«_» explored.'* 

Let him "not blush to shun die vain debate, 
And this his answer : thus, 'twas thus, I thought ; 
Thus will I think, averse to Hsten more 
To intricate discussion, prone to stray, 
For I am armed by caution, studious youth, 
And early foresight ; now the winds may rise^ 
' The tempest whistle. Mid the billows roar : 
My pinnace rides in port." 
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that the penal code i^ainst Catholics ^as not. in Ufi 
origin calculated to generate, or did not practically 
generate^ inveterate and lasting jealousy an^ 
distrust; ory secondly, that that jealousy an^ 
distrust, augmented, on the part of the governed 
majority, by envy and dread of power (rend^r^ 
Qdious by a long cwrse of misrule), did not, a#ded 
by the proivisions of that code, beget an an^e|:y 
^nd necessity to conceal those feelings ftom tl^iy 
Protestant neighbours,, :jind consequently produpe 
duplicity and want of candour in their habitual 
traffic with them; or, thirdly, that ^ the p^cr 
sent. state of the Penal Code, as apparenjtto the 
<^holic peasant, has removed that jealousy, myfs 
.ai^d distrust, (the growth of a^es,) and ks con** 
sequences, dissimulation and double dealing; 01^, 
lastly, that a habit of dissimulation, xlgpljcity, .an^ 
imposition^ inculcated fr^m his cradle, and practise 
ed from his boyhood, in the intercourse of the 
CSatholic peasant with his Protestant neighbour, 
wiU so limit its operation to that qlass of dealings, 
that^ once rooted in the human mind, it will not in^ 
feet the whole system of its momlity ; that the man 
who is faithless in one relation of society will bfe 
found trust-worthy in all others ; and that when he 
has practised dissimulation and imposition on his 
Protestant neighbour,he will become faithful to his 
Catholic employer, much less to a Protestant 
stranger, who will adventure his capital in Ireland. 
As difficult will it be to prove, that, because poverty 
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And hunger are now atnotig the pro^mat^ catis«^ 
of discbiltetit and turbulence, thos6 distrusts and 
heart-burnings, the parents of that poTerty, are 
permanetitly buried in oblivion. To hold this, is 
to asitert that a Catholic peasant is something more 
than human. I readily admit that the upper and 
Middle orders evince a liberality, or rather magna- 
nimity, rarely equalled ; but were I one of that elasa 
and religion, and were I consulted by a member df 
llie Legislature or the Government, far from hold- 
ing out assurances that the peasantry were totally' 
iinbigotted, I would admit, that it was as much be- 
yond the influence of that class of men, to eradicate 
jealdusy, envy, and consequent dissimulation (jQ 
^otn the mind of the Catholic peasant, while the half- 
T^arly exhibition of the remnant Commemorates the' 
enactment of the whole code which once misgoveni - 
ed him, as it is now beyond thift power of the Prot«- 
tint gentry to extirpate reciplrocal jealousies in 
t^bse districts whtere the Protestant pea^nt is still 
taught to celebrate the anniversary of its birlJi. 

SEClflON II. 

HAViNa coQsideced the immediate effects of the 
penal cede, in. producing jealousy, distrust^ dis* 



' (/) "'iTlie soldiers are most hospitably received at their cabins 
blii^ day-time, bfit at night not a man of them is to be found 
an inmate." —See extract of a letter from Limerick, in >he Papers 
oT H^e Sd of Jaiauary, 1 8^2. 
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n&imulation, and deception in the Catholic peasaiit i 
I proceed next topointout other causes of theuntow- 
ard state of Ireland, more apparent and proximate* 
These ure, Ist/themal-administrationirisome, aadin 
all cases, the defective administration of the magis- 
terial office from the state of the magistracy, — 2ndly, 
the non-residence of many land-owners,— Srdly^ 
the interposition of middle-men, that is, tenantry 
intervening between the land-owner and occupier 
of the soil, — 4thly, the severity of ty thes and tythe- 
farmers, — and 5th, the infraction of the revenue 
laws by unlicensed distillation. 

1st. The defective execution of the magisterial, 
office ; and here, again, the baneful effect of anti- 
-Catholic laws meets us : it gives birth to a system 
of government which, through the instrumentality 
of trading magistrates, and consequent plans of 
espionage, affords accumulative causes of in- 
creased reciprocal dissimulation among Catholics, 
while at the same time it tends to bring into disre« 
pute the administration of laws in general with all 
classes of Irishmen, and a fortiori with that class 
which is denied participation in their enactment. 

The maxim laid down in the unanswered and 
unanswerable speech of the great modem cham- 
pion of Catholic emancipation, viz. '* That it is in 
human nature, to envy and dislike that in which 
we are forbidden to participate,'* could not, it is 
natural to suppose, escape tlie observation of those 
governors of Ireland who, increased by misrule. 
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and by the Orange system, the tauntings of which 
they countenanced, that envy and hatred. They 
therefore felt themselves compelled^ as well by the 
anomalous state of exclusion which they found 
established, as by their own arts of government, 
to , institute a close watch over the excluded 
majority, the Irish Catholics ; and this drudgery 
not being very congenial to an independent 
Magistracy, recourse was had to what are termed 
trading Magistrates. Some of these filled that 
office long before the rebellion of 1798, but most 
of them were appointed to it shortly before or at 
that period, and were principally selected from the 
most. conspicuous of the Orange party, who were 
then patronised and fostered by the Government. 
These men attached to themselves, as retainers, a 
set of the lowest description of Protestants, usual- 
ly Orangemen ; and both Magistrate arid under* 
ling, already obnoxious in their origin; appear, to 
the Catholic peasant, to feel all the anxiety which 
hope of further promotion can dictate, to discover, 
or appear to discover, some latent Catholiq plot 
against the state; and hence they are found exciting 
false alarms, the underling deluding the Magistrate, 
or being himself deluded; but by each false report, 
unjustly vilifying the character of their Catholic 
neighbour. This, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
produces reciprocally en^reased distrust, and 
much addition to the dissimulation and deception 
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induced by thfe penal code. Bdt fiirthier, to a "people 
like the Irish ^ attached as they are to old pedigree, 
either in the Protestant or Catholic gentry, the 
intrusion of an utpstart magistrate, having no claim 
in their eyes to that rank or p6\yer except hii^ 
anti-Gatiiolic principles, must naturally be ex- 
tremely odious ; and as Magistracy is the trade 
of sUch men, they arealways more obstrUsiveand 
conspicuous in the exercise of tlveir calling, than 
ttU the rest of their fellow Magistrates. Thus 
they stamp the administration of the laws in 
general^ with the odium attached to their own 
Magisterial operations; and errors, to which 
iall Magistrates are occasionally liable, whicH 
would pass unregarded in those of old family and 
hereditary pretensions, make a lasting and deep 
impression on the Catholic peasantry, from the 
unpopularity of the man, and their suspicion of his 
motives. Indeed such is their opinion of the 
administration of justice, even' by Judges of the 
superior Courts, that a prisoner and his family will 
rather believe his life to be saved or forfeited by 
reason of a whisper, or a supposed nod to the 
Judge from a trading Magistrate, than by any 
evidence adduced in his favor or against him; 
and a strong corroboration of the existence of this 
impression on their minds is to be found in the fact, 
that if they wish to interest the bench to mitigate 
the severity of their sentence, or for any other act 
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^ |iidiil^aiee> it is idways through Protestants 
,tbey will seek to effect it; and they will pre^- 
fer ^yen the, middle classes of our sect^ tothe 
iatercession of tb^ir own landlords of the very 
highest c}ass of Catholics. These^ it is true^> are hut 
the imagiqary and erroneous impressions of the 
peasant; but in bow many of the effkcta of that 
Imaginary griesranoe^ ifrtti you not find the most 
dlsastixm^ realities. 

The ing^iious author of '^ the state of Ireland*^ 
considers ?thehahitual weakfuessof the laws to have 
]iieen the first cause of the habitual weaknes3 of the 
}&ndj from Henry to George/ '-r-again, he considers 
the stmnp duties now exacted^ to be destructive to 
the country/by shutting the door of justice in the 
poor man's face*; but what stampiduty can o|^era(e 
so powerfully as distrust in the iaws^ or what caik 
so mu^h contribute to their habitual weakness? 
This it is^not in the. power of the ablest or most 
enlightened judge ta;Counteract;:and here it is but 
adjust ^tribute to those fr<«n: whom the selection of 
those ioipGfftant functuaries have latterly proceeded^ 
to acknowledge thq weighty debt which Ireland 
jowes to them. Great indeed is the progress.they 
have^ of latter years^ made towards presenting to 
Ireland the most enligbteufed^ uprig^t^ learned^ 
and dignified bench^ that ever graced or blessed a; 
oouniry.^^If it were in the power of man to endear 
lawsiio pianciple and even pracllcal effect illiberal^ 
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unequal^ and narrow sighted^ — if it were in the 
power of Judges to throw wide the portals which a 
petty financial policy has closed against thepoor,-^ 
ifit were possible to beckon forward the oppressed 
to break through his prejudices in his advance to the 
judgment seat for redress against his oppressor>-^ 
these objects, arduous as they are, would be accom- 
plished by such men .-r- What would not such men 
eflfect in administering a system liberal in theory, 
and equal in practical effect ; — give their talents and 
conciliatory powers but fair play,T— let them seem 
to the peasant to be what they are, — as such men 
ascend the st^psof the judgment seat bearing with 
them every liberal feeling, — laden with the fruits of 
enlightened education,— r-with sentimentscongenial 
to no other system than that which is consistent with 
British constitutional liberty, — ^let not the dignifi^ 
ed footsteps of such men^ be ushered into view by 
insignia commemorative of every illiberal, partial, 
and exclusive principle; — by the emblems of 
theoretic inequality and practical degradatic^i. 
Let the selection of Judges, indiscriminate between 
religions, proclaim an administration of equal 
laws, indiscriminate between religious sects; — ? 
let a selection of executive officers indifferent 
between religions, proclaim an execution of the laws 

favoring no religious sect furnish them thus with 

means equal to their powers of wielding them for 
(he. public good; and there isi nothing which you 
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may not expect from such : men. Nor would I i>e 

understood to insinuate that their immediate pre* 

decessors afforded grounds to complain, either of 

the partiality or of the severity of the law ; far from 

it: if I were to point out, generally speaking, the 

prominent error, as Judges, into which a less pro* 

found knowledge of the science they professed 

betrayed them, I would seek it in the frauds, and 

sometimes open violence, whi<ih they were wont to 

r,ommit on general rules and abstract principles of 

law^ (yielding to the best feelings of their nature 

as men,) in order to reacih justice jn civil, and 

mercy in criminal cases. It is from the impartiali-' 

ty, justice, and mercy, with which, generally speak-? 

jng, the laws have been administered in Ireland,j 

that I infer the inefficacy of any effort, unaccom-! 

panied by the removal of ^1 emblems of religious 

distinction, to inspire full confidence in its pro-r 

tection. Such distrust is only the natural effect of 

the causes I have pointed out, existing perhaps in 

a degree proportioned to the warm feelings of the 

people on which this apparent inequality of lawsi 

operate ; indeed it may well be doubted, whethei? 

the same system of theoretic ineqqality and practi-s 

cal disabilities would exhibit, in a Scotch dissenter 

at the present day, more confidence in, the prptec* 

tion of the laws, if his sect were excluded from any 

shaife in the administration of them ; more particu-i 

Iprly, if religious dissentions in that country wer^ 
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raised to the level at which they still exist iii 
Ireland. No one conversant with Ireland can 
doubt that one of the greatest misfortunes w^hick 
can attend a country where millions are to be 
governed by the physical force of thousands, • ii 
the want of the sanction of J>ublic opinion, in 
favor of the execution of the laws. It is; I anV^ure^ 
a^ little to be dotibted that the hitroductiori of trad> 
ing Magistrates tends strongly todeprive itof that 
sanction, while' again, the introduction of these 
traders is clearly an evil flowing out of the cba- 
tinuance of 'the penal code. Nor does the mischief 
of introducing the trading Magistrate end here, for 
it is a very prevalent opinion of Protestant sheriffs^ 
that, in right of his magisterial character, he ought 
to have a place on grand juries ; and it frequently- 
indeed usually, happens, that a Catholic gentleman; 
not a Magistrate, though of old family and un-^ 
doubted pretensions, is dislodged from his propei^ 
place, to make way foi' this intruder. The assem^ 
bled tenantry of the landlord, thus displaced; 
seldom fail to attribute the burdens arisinjg froni 
the jobs of that grand jury, to the absence of the 
local information and integrity of their landlord : 
to say nothing of the indignation they feel at hi» 
being '^wronged,'' merely, as they conceive,- 
because he is a Catholic. The introduction of 
trading Magistrates also not unfrequently adds to 
|hat disunion among the local Magistra,cy\vhich^ as^ 



tettg as tte peinal code countenanced p^ty disdoe'^ 
tion;, will prevent the Catholic Magistrate^ Proles^ 
^Qt clerieiil Mapsitrate^ and Orange Magii&trate> 
from drawing well together •* Hence the petiy 
sessions^ so effectual in ^ngland^ would only serve 
to afford multiplied ej^hibitions of that disunion^ 
and of the cousequent impotence of their power$> 
as long as this code continues to exist. 
'^ These ohseryations will, I tru^j convince my 
readers^ how indisputably the laws against Gatho*^ 
lies opera^te^ both mediately and immediately^ to 
deprive all laws of their best sanction and influr 
ence in. Ireland, and consequently to deprive 
propefcty of itS; be^t protection,, and the publia 
tranquility of its safest and most constitutional 
guardian ;. for I think I have shown, that it is 
the jealousy with which Hie governed majority 
9re supposed to view the execution of a coda 
of laws, the burdecLs of which they principal^ 
ly. bear, |:)ut from the framing and selection of 
^ich they are excluded, which gives birth to s^Sf 
picions and alarms among the ascendant minority;— 
that,t el!igrafted on these suspicions, this mercenary 

♦ See report of LordRedesdale's speech in the Times, February 
ilth; in which his lordship is reported to have said, that 
when he was Chancellor of Ireland, he took considerable pains 
to* induce the most respectable persons in that country to 
belong to the | local Magistracy ;tljat their answer almost 
always was, th&t they should not hesitate to accept the office if 
they could secure ^e support and co-operation of the great 
owners of property in that country; but it was only in a few 
instances his lordship could prevail upon them to act. 
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tmde of. ultra-vigilant Magistracy/* set up and 
driven by its regular professors in most Catholic 
districts^ affords^ in their claraprous intermeddling, 
and ^asi ultra-judicial operations, a sample from 
which the general character of the local Magistracy 
is appreciated by the Catholic peasantry; — that this 
impression increases the odium to which the exclud- 
ing enactments of thepenal code have already given 
birth, — that this is only natural, when the nature 
of the *^' secret service science,*' in which trading 
Magistrates are engaged, is considered, which, if it 
does not appear to combine, in the person of the 
individual, the office of a justice of the peace with 
that of a common informer, it at least exhibits a 
clandestine intercourse between that Magistratearid 
the lowest, and often the most unprincipled class 
of Protestants: — that thus it sheds upon the general 
character of the Magisterial office, as well as upon 
^that class of Protestiants, all the odium flowing 
from such a connection :—- but that the very worst 
effect which this sample affords, and that which 
applies most pointedly to my present reasoning, 
is the clandestine intei'course, aided by dissimula* 
tion and double-dealing, to which it gives rise : 
for those humbler instruments, having usually a 
trading intercourse to preserve with the majority, 
whose conduct they are employed to watch, are 
obliged to practise hypocrisy, which begets reci- 
procally an increased distrust, and proportionate 
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dissimulation and deception among the lattef. 
That deception between Catholic and Protestant 
soon becomes the double-dealing between man arid 
man^ so often adverted to already^ — that double-^ 
dealings the very antipode of truth and honesty, 
without which, in vain would you look for punc- 
tuality and trustworthiness in the mechanic or 
labourer : and without the aid of such qualities it is 
almost superfluous to observe, that manufacture or 
agriculture is the most ruinous of all gamblings, 
presenting a most unequal conflict between the 
deception of the employed, directed to a single 
object, and the discernment and vigilance of the 
employer, divided among the various duties of his 
calling. Thus it is that, by tainting the morals of 
Ireland, you have poisoned the sources of her 
prosperity. Thiat great main-spring of industry, 
that sure progenitor of wealth, '' a few fixed 
principles/' which, hoarded by the ScotchmaUj, 

" With frugal cunning, with a niggard's art," 

have raised the most sterile tractsto a rivalship with 
the most favored, would make Ireland unequalled 
in wealth, and equal in goodorder^ to any part 
of the British Empire. But the existence of any 
fixed principles is incompatible with that habit of 
dissimulation inseparable from the penal code^ 
which is ever shifting its operations to suit each 
new object of its suspicion and deception; — a vice 
not inaptly exemplified by the operations of the 
former governments of Ireland, in their conduct to 
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the different sects alternately cajoled and deluded, 
by them ; thus carrying on an anomalous system 
of legislation and government, by substituting 
intrigue and skill in balancing parties, for that rea- 
son and justice which ought to form its more stable 
iknction and support. * 

Ireland has thus long been an extensive theatre 
of double-dealing between political parties, and, 
consequently, between man and man. The Vice- 
roy and his Si^glratary double-deal between Orange- 
man and Catholic, and not unfrequently with each 
other. The^ministerialxulers of counties as usually 
double-deal with similar local factions, sometimes 
with the Government, if it happen to be in unity 
with i(self ; if not, to avoid the pledge which an 
election between the political creed of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary would involve, they will per- 
haps double-deal with both. The trading Magis- 
trate in Catholic districts, superintends and directs 
the double-dealings of his myrmidons in their 
voyages of discovery among- the mountains and 
bogs ; and the Catholic peasant, thus double-dealt 
with by his rulers, high and low, and with art and 
craft not to be outdone by the example of his 
superiors, double-deals in his turn : but the limits 
of his circle of political double-dealings being too 
circumscribed for the free exercise of his favorite 
art, he turns the practice of it into the channels of 
his private dealings with his betters and his equals. 
Hence deception, dishonesty, want of systematic 
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ptmotuality. evasion of the laws m his ovm person, 
•screening his neighbours' breach of" them, and a 
willing share in all the more extensive secret con- 
spiracies against those laws^ are a few ^ecirheils of 
Tiis progress in that art which the penal laws 
taught his ancestors, and which has been handed 
down as an heir-loom to attend his inheritance in 
theresidue of thatcode. I may here mention, among 
the most general and pernicious caiise^ of Irdahd's 
inisfortunes, and as a distinct head, the want 
of that conciliatory intercourse already alluded to, 
between the upper and lower classes. To convince 
my reader how much the penal code tends to keep 
those classes at a distance from each other, it is onfy 
necessary to observe, that the gentry are, generally 
faking, Protestant, in all parts of Ireland ; and 
the Peasantry, in Catholic districts, almost exclu- 
sively Catholic ; so 4hat in those districts, dissen- 
tions betweenreligious secte, areinlactdissentions 
Ijetween the two classes of society. Mid founded in 
thie worst possible feelings winch can disc<»nneet 
those classes. How, in its remoter effects, the penal 
code has interdicted the removal of this evil, by 
creating mutual distrust, J have already explained. 
I have hitherto tre£rf;ed of ithose defects in the 
constitution and exercise of the Magisterial office, 
which have not any foundation in corruption, or ill 
tlie voluntary abuse of its powers. I now proceed 
to the charge which has been very strongly urged 
hymmy concuvrent accuser$^ thatt^ie Maojistr^ic^ 
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tyrannical, to the inferior orders of their fellow 
subjects. This charge I do not believe to be 

•founded to the extent supposed, though I admit 
Aat appearances warrant the conclusion more 
frequently than does the existence of the evil itself; 

.for I do firmly believe that the political and religi- 
ous animosities which the remains of the penal 
code have continued, produce a bias in the minds of 
many Magistrates, which, in its operation in their 
Magisterial office, is utterly imperceptible to them- 
selves; afjd that, without intending to act partially, 
they are often led, by an erroneous conviction in 
their own minds, tp decisions most unjust and 
oppressive, and drawing after them all the effects, 

,and all the outward appearances, of corruption. 
Thus it is another deplorable effect of those un- 
equal laws, that they not only incite, and, as I 

; proceed to show, shelter the mal-practices of the 

: corrupt; but that they impart to the acts of the 
honest Magistrate, the appearance of corruption. 

But wherevercorruption or a disposition to abuse 
the Magisterial powers exists, it is impossible to 
incite it into extensive operation, by anyencourage- 

. ments stronger than those offering indemnity for 
$uch mal -practices and tyrannical oppressions. 
This indemnity is practically offered and secured 
to them by the distrust in the protection of the 
laws which the degraded Catholic feels; a distrust 
which, whether well or ill-founded, whilp it 



degrades the latter ipto a slave^ ejrects the former 
into a despot. It is in vain^ while penal exclusion 
exists, to preach to the Catholic peasant the 
doctrine of equal justice between Protestant and 
Catholic. As long as he sees the Judges^ Sheriffs, 
and their official dependents, exclusively Protes- 
tant; — the bigotted portion of the clergy on the 
bench of Magistrates — tlieir very biggtry and pro- 
pensity to intermeddle in politics, often forming 
their title to that office : — the beneficed parson the 
judge, and, in the ecclesiastical courts, the sole 
judge of tythe causes, and of the numerous ques- 
tions thence arising — often adjudging the claims 
set up by his own ty the-farmer, — it is not within the 
power of rhetoric to persuade bim to rely on pro- 
puring redress for oppressions committed by a 
Protestant Magistrate. If he were induced to look 
beyond those local symptoms of iijequality which 
3every day meet his eye, it is in the metropolis of 
the Island, to which his humble pursuits often lead 
iiijn, that he would hope to descry the dawn of re* 
turning liberality ; and what would he see thereto 
cheer bim in his attempt to obtain redress from 
.bodies exclusively Protestant? He would behold a 
^reat body, exclusively Protestant, no les^ than the 
whole corporation of the city, denying to the Catho- 
iic loyalist of 1822, what they did npt hesitate to 
intrust to the Catholic loyalist of 1795. Nothing 
.is easier than to say to the Catholic peasant, who 
complains of the oppressions of his Protestant 
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superior, '^seek and you shall find.*' But yoii 
must first convince him he shall find, befi^re you 
can persuade him to seek. The Christian can 
view, in the principles of Christianity, the voucher 
of that hope ; but does, or can the Catholic peasant 
discover in penal exclusion, and above all, iii 
the insignia of Protestant ascendancy, any such 
warranty ? Without applying to the feelings of 
human nature itself, I will seek my answer in the 
practical fact, that not many years ago, and lon^ 
since all the relaxation of the penal laws yet 
obtahied was granted, an act of outrage was com- 
mitted by Orangemen in the North of Ireland 
seldom parallded ; that of chasing, in armed force, 
numbers of the Catholic population firom their 
borders into another province. Whoever weH 
understands the tenacity with which the Irish heart; 
clings, even underthelash of oppression, to the place 
of its nativity,— whoever reflects how impossible it 
is to dislodge from the pillow of the dying Irish 
peasant, — the man who is careless, perhaps tired 
of life itself,— the anxiety he* leels to have his 
remains borne to the humble grave of his parent, 
"to the hamlet in which he passed his earlier and 
happier days, — ^such a man alone can estimate the 
degree of distrust in the protection of Protestant 
laws, which forbid him to attempt a sti;uggle for 
the dearest of his rights. How then could you 
expect to persuade that man to seek redress for 
the wrongs inflicted by a Protestant Magistrate? 
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1 vill venture to assert^ that you might as well 
expect to convert the Pope himself^ as to persuade 
the family of the unfortunate Catholic who is said to 
have fallen by a more recent* outrage in the same 
district^ that punishment would follow the apprehen- 
sion of the aggressors ; or that^ ifa Catholic peasant 
was accused of tiiemurder of a Protestant gentle- 
man^ a Magistrate in Ireland would be found to 
allow the accused to remain at large on his jparole 
of honor^or on the parole of honor of any other man^ 
until an opportunity to escape arose. I would 
not do justice to my own opinion if I did not 
confess my belief, that this was a mere error of 
judgment of the Magistrate^ and that no intention 
whatever, to favor the escape of the party accused 
existed^ — so would, or at least might, the Catholic 
peasantj^ at the present day, think, had the repeal 
of the penal code twenty years ago levelled those 
distinctions which now. stare him in the face ; but 
as long as .these excite suspicions of partiality, sq 
long will every error— every accidental slip— and 
many such must occur in a country like Ireland,-— 
of the judicial or executive Magistrate, be imputed 
to a premeditated design, on the part of Protes- 

* The occurrence here alluded to is alleged to have taken 
place in December last, and shortly after an order from Govern- 
ment had called for the service of the Northern Yeomanry, a 
party of which body, with their officer at their head, are reported 
to have attacked the house of a Catholic publican in the town of 
Dromore, and fired several shots into it, by one of which an ii^no-*. 
cent man was killed. See ^* Times,'' Junuary 8thr 
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tanfs^ to trample under foot those whom suchl 
distinctions continue to degrade. 

In alluding, as I have with reluctance, to the 
report of that unfortunate outrage,. I trust I may not 
be accused of a wish to inflame feelings already 
irritated ; still less, to bias the public mind against 
the case of the accused. Against the former im- 
putation, I trust the whole tenor of this address 
will protect me; for it must be manifest to my 
readers, that my object is to expose equally the 
failings of Catholics as Protestants, arid to find a 
palliation for both in the operation of the penal 
code ; and further, that consistently with the course 
of my argument, which has already urged the sensi- 
tive irritability of the Catholic mind, 1 could not 
omit an alleged occurrence so recent and public, in 
order to pro ve^ on the other hand,the state of feverish 
irritation of the minds of Orangemen on all subject* 
which even their distempered imaginations can 
link with anti-Catholic laws, or intolerant acts of 
Government— imaginations so overheated, that 
they quickly inflame even the glow of vigour into 
the torch of discord ; and though they do not 
perhaps, from the concluding '^God save the King" 
of a Gazette, infer a Catholic plot against the 
Monarch, yet they cannot in some cases, it would 
seem, interpret the mere demand of the aid of 
Protestants, in preserving the public peace, 
otherwise than ais proclaimitig the renewed sev^tt- 
ticsof the old ariti-Catholic persecutions. I ani 
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among the foremost and most zealous to depre-* 
tate the prejudgment of the ease of the accused^ and 
to entreat the public to suspend their opinions till 
the facts are calmly investigated; and I will further 
add, that should those facts inculpate that indivi- 
dual to the full extent of the accusation,— and I 
trust this will notbethecase — still, the very reason- 
ings which I urge, in my endeavour to destroy the 
^reat source of such outrages for the future, would 
dictate amnesty for the past, and claim mercy for 
those delinquents, of either parties, who have been, 
perhaps imperceptibly, led to the perpetration of 
atrocities at which their nature would shudder, had 
not their warm feelings as Irishmen been unnatu- 
rally wrought up by the operation of the penal code. 
Great as are the mischiefs which 1 have attributed to 
the hopeless distrust which the Catholic peasantry 
entertain of obtaining equal justice from function- 
aries exclusively Protestant, 1 trust 1 have not 
either overrated that distrust, or mistaken the 
source wheace it springs ; and in proof of this 
position I will, lastly, appeal to a fact which few of 
my British readers would credit, but which none 
of my Irish readers will deny. In more than one or 
two short periods of most profound tranquillity 
during the last ten years, — 1 believe I might say no 
less than at five different periods, — the Catholic 
peasantry actually believed, in Catholic districts, 
that a plan was organized and abetted^ or at least 
connived at, by the Protestant public functionaries. 
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(incltidingofcourse Chief-justices aiidotherJudgesr> 
and Sheriffs; and by the gorernment^to murder the 
whole Catholic population in the dead of the night; 
and so convinced were they, in many parts of the 
country, of the truth of this report, that in all the 
inclemency of the weather, men, women, and chil- 
dren, quitted their houses at night-fall,andlayin the 
open fields, for several nights. It may be supposed 
that this occurrence took place in some remote part 
of the Island, where ignorance and seclusion foster- 
ed credulity; — no, — the feet I allude to occurred 
within a few miles of the metropolis itself. How* 
can we, after this proof of suspicioa, entertained by 
them within view of the very seat of justice, hesitate 
to ascribe to their distrust, the effects which I hkve 
pointed out ? It is manifest, that if among those 
functionaries were mingled some Catholics, how- 
ever few, such an alarm could not have existed. 

In further corroboration of the encouragement 
which this distrust held out to the aggressions of the 
upper orders of Protestants, I will appeal to the 
remarkable contrast between Catholic and Protes- 
tant districts. If my reasonings on this part of the 
case are not well founded, how happens it that, in 
the precincts of the latter district, you will find. 
Oft the race-course of Downpatrick, the largest 
concourse of Protestant peasantry, composed of 
fellow-subjects as tenacious of their personal rights, 
^nd a group of M^istrates and other gentlemen as 
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cautious of invading thera^ as in any part of Eng- 
land? The cause is^ obvious; mankind, uatiiraliy 
impatient of human, as of divine laws, is every 
where prone to arbitrary power, — every where 
prone to fling off the manacles which would chain 
down^his caprice and despotism ; but, in Protest- 
ant districts, the peasant, feeling that as a, 
Protestant, he is equally under the protection of 
sdl laws as his fellow-subjecl of higher rank and 
fevour, finds, in this very feeling, his practical 
protection against such aggressions : and it is not 
from the mere statute book, but from that feeling 
which alone gives all laws practical effect, that the 
Magistrate, in Protestant districts, receives the 
check which restrains him within the bounds of 
bis authority, and converts the despotic aristocrat 
into the useful Magistrate. 

If I am right in attributing' to the distrust 
bccasioned by the penal code, the arbitrary and 
oppressive conduct of the Protestant aristocracy, 
where that evil still exists, it ought to follow that 
in those districts where the penal code most operates, . 
or, in other words, the greater the proportion of 
the Catholic peasantry, the more tyrannical are to 
be found the Protestant aristocracy. Now the 
fact tallies, in a remarkable degree, with this con- 
clusion, and of course practically cprroborates 
the theory on wliich it is founded. Nor is it 
many years since, in the most Catholic parts of 
Connauglit this evil was as ccudspic^uous as it is hj 
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n\B>ny encmeoixAj beUeved to be at tliis present 
day. The laif?s were then as strong as now^ to pro* 
tect the Catholic peasant from such aggressions^ but 
^hichof them ventured to appeal to those laws for 
redress? A noble and learned Lord* to whose equal 
admhiistration of justice Ireland owes much, seems 
to feel that it is absolutely necessary to restrain the 
gentry, as well as their inferiors, from disdbedieince 
of the laws; but legislate as you will against the 
evil, the distrust the Catholic peasant feels of the 
protection of laws emanating froih so anomalous a 
system of policy, would prostrate all the ramparts 
with which you would surround his person or pro- 
perty, if indeed he had any. It is in the confideiiceof 
protection, that the practical security of the weak is 
founded,-^— in the distrust of such protection lies 
the practical indemnity of his oppressor. This 



* See Report of Lord Redesdale*s speech in " the Tintes^" 
February 1 1th, in which, after stating his opinion that the fault of 
disobedience to the laws existed in the higher as' welJ as lower 
' ranks, his Lordship is reported to have said, " Sir John Davis, 
the Irish Attorney General for James the 1st, had said, that all 
were in fault in Ireland, the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, and so it remained to the present day." 

The first thing to be done is, to render all in Ireland obedient to 
ihe law, the high and the low, the rich and the poor; let no man, 
however high, dare to evade the law with impunity ; let no man 
however poor and humble, feel that he is without itt equal pro*i - 
tection. Then the people of Ireland will be found as obedient as 
Any other people are, who know they enjoy the equal protection 
of the law. A fan;ncr in the North riding of Yorkshire, had once 
j[>ointed with pride to the protection afforded him by a bench of 
^00 Magistrates ; but where was the man in Ireland, that could 
exult in the same reference? He repeated, thsit though unfortunate 
dkisions prevailed on one subject in Ireland, yet if th6 govern- 
ment could effect a. fully fair ^ andfrm administration of the laws, 
the most salutary consequences would result. 
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it is tvhich, in Catholic districts, entices the 
Protestant gentry to play the tyrant: and none 
ean wonder, when they have indulged in the habi* 
tHal violation of one class of laws, that they should 
be found, as the same learned Lord complains, 
ill-disposed to.submit to the restraint of any other. 



The hypothetic garb in which that noble and learned Lord 
has clodied his concluding opinian, cannot have escaped the 
sagacity of my reader, nor the obvious connection of the doubt it 
implies with the sentence hy which it is ushered into notice ;— but 
few of my British readers can form an opinion of the support 
which my present argument has derived from the judicial conduct 
of that learned Lord himself, and its failure to produce the results 
which his modesty has anticipated from the efforts of others; 
for few are aware of the indefatigable labour with which he 
tofled to induce the people of Ireland to feel confidence in 
the equal administration of the laws, between all sects and 
classes :--of the mildness and patience with which he investi- 
gated all the minutia: of every case, — equalled only by the anxiety 
and impartiality which marked his decrees. If any practical 
proof could combat the obstacle of theoretic inequality, and dis- 
solve the mists of pr^udices exhaled from it : — if any man could 
restore the feeling of confidence by restoring its best practical 
foundation, Lord Redesdale would have conferred that bles- 
sing on Ireland. What then can we now expect frona the sole 
efficacy of similar attempts, when we reflect, that more than 
twenty years have elapsed since his Lordship^s lectures on equal 
justice were read from the Chancery bench, and enforced in his 
decrees, and in those of allliis successors, without producing that 
feeling; and that even yet his Lordship expresses himself, as well 
he may^ as if the attainment of that object was still problema- 
tical, an unfortunate difference still remaining on one subject. 
tn support of my argument then, I point, first, to the practi(*al 
example afforded by the failure of the noble Lord himself, to prove 
the necessity of annihilating theoretic (or if you please imaginary) 
inequalities, if we would make the peasant "feel that m is not 
without the equal protection of the law" and if we would thus 
eflfect— for thus only can we eSect^^a full^fair, and firm admi- 
nistration of the laws. Next I claim his Lordship's opinion of 
the incalculable and indispensable nature of this object to die 
tranquillizing of Ireland. His Lordsliiphas cited the autkoritjr of 
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It is necessary to observe^ that in dealing with 
the more limited^ I hi^ve treated of the larger pro- 
position attributed to the noble and learned Lord> 
yiz. that the Irish gentry in general^ as well as the 



Sir John Davis, and added it to his Lordship's own observations, 
in order that, on their joint foundation, three conclusions might 
be raised; — 1st. that the aversion to obey the laws always 
existed in die same class of people who are now in arras ; — ^^diy. 
that the civil government Had never succeeded in reducing that 
aversion into submission ;'^Srdly, that notwithstanding the 
unequal laws which compose the penal code now existii\g,-r 
notwithstanding the difference between subject and subject,— 
between ascendancy, and political inferiority accompanied by 
practical disabilities,— the establishment of a good civil Magistracy! 
and the enforcing obedience to its judgments, would tranquillize 
and content Ireland. —I say content^ because I cannot believe tha( 
hia tiordship meant to use a mere truism, viz. that if you could make 
aQ obedient to the laws, you would extirpate tumult. So far as 
Ms Lordship's conclusions are drawn from his own experience, 
which of course only applies to the support of the last of these 
positions, I may safely oppose the practical results^ of that 
experience to his Lordship's theoretic inferences; but in so far.aa 
bis Lordship has appealed to an authority which I hold in th^ 
highest veneration among those quos Libitina sactavitj I xnu^t 
beg leave to oppose his Lordship's arguments, not only by the 
practical experience, but by the words of Sir John Davis himselL 
Jf ever there was an authority better adapted than another to su^ 
port conclusions the contradictory of those which his Lordship has 
drawn, it is that of Sir John Davis. (I here must except one of. 
them, viz, that some of the upper raijis, among the represeplar 
lives of whom, at the present day, are to be foun^ Protestant 
ascendants, were, in those times, ill-disposed to obey the laws.) 
To refute the 1st position, I refer ta the passage in the5^nd 
. page of his Historical Helationsj in which he says, ** This then 
1 note as a great defect m the civil policy of this kingdom, in that 
for the space of three hundred and fifty years at least after the 
conquest first attempted, the EngUsh laws were not communicat-» 
ed to the Irisht nor the benefit and protection thereof allowed unto 
them, though they earnestly desired and sought the same.'' Speak- 
ing of his circuits^ as judge, he says, "which visitation, though it 
were somewhat distastefid to the {rish Lords, was sweet aad most 
welcome to the common people; who, although they were rude 
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lawer classes^ are prone to disobedience of the 
kws. Though I trust the existence and operation 
<d that raoBt formidable evil, is not, at the present 
day, co-extensive with what appears to be his 



«ad barbarous, yet tihey quickly apprehended the difference 
between the tyranny and oppression under which they lived 
befere, and the just Government and protectio» which we promia-- 
«d unto them for the time to come." 

The nesLt passage I shall cite in contradiction of the second 
position as well as the first ; " and lastly, I have declared and set 
ferdft, kow all the mid errors have been correeted^ and the defeetM 
supplied under the prosperous Government of his Majesty; so as 
1 may positively conclude in the same words which I have used 
in the title of this Discourse; that until the beginning of At» 
Majesty's reign, Ireland was never entirely subdued, and brought 
under the obedience of the Crown of England, But since the 
crown of this kingdom, vhih the undoubted right and tide 
thereof, descended upon hk Majesty, the whole island, from sea 
lo sea, bath been brought into his Highness* peaceable possession; 
«nd all the inhabitants, in every comer thereof, have been abso- 
lutely reduced under his immediate subjection; in which cdn* 
dition of subjects they will gladly continue, without defection, or 
adhering to any other hrd or King, as lon^ as they may be 
protected zxiA justly governed, yfiihoxA oppression on the one side^ 
or impunity on the other : . for there is no nation of people under 
the sun that doth love equal and indifferent justice better than 
the Irish ; or wtU rest better satisfied with the execution thereof 
although it be against themselves; so as they may have the pro- 
tection and benefit of the law, when upon just cause they do desire 
it Briefly, the clock of the civil Government is now well set, and 
aU the wheels thereof do move in order; the strmgs of this Irish 
harp, which the civil Magistrate doth finger, are all in tnne 
(for I omit to speak of tne State Ecclesiastical) and make a^ 
good harmony in this commonweal/' Against the thkd conclu- 
sion of his Lordship, and in proof 6f how indispensible Sir John 
Davis deemed a perfect equality between subject and subject* 
and what his opinion of that equality was, I refer to the passage 
where he says, " if the English would neither in peace govern 
them by the law, nor could in war root them out by the sword; 
must diey Jiot needs be pricks in their eyes, and horns in 
their sides, till th^ world's end; and so the conquest never 
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Lordship's impressions ; yet I trust- 1 hare proved* 
that wherever it does lingeic out its existence^ 
and to whatever cau«e^ or to whatever period 
of Irish history its birth is referred, it is f^m 



he brought to perfection. If from the beginning tb^^wsiof 
England had been established, »nd the Brehon or Irish law 
utterly abolished, as well in the Irish couBtriee, as the MngUsh 
colonies: if there had been no di&r^ce made between ihe 
nations in point of justice and protection^ but all had been 
governed by one equal, just, and honorable law, as IHdo 
speaketh in Virgil; *^ Tros, Tyriusve mihi^ niiUo discrimine 
habetur;** if any of these three Kings, who came each of them 
twice in person into this kingdom, had upon these submissiotns 
of the Irishryy received them all, both lords and tenants, into 
their immediate protection^ &c." — (all which bath been perfimned 
since his Majesty came to the crown,) assuredly the Irish cofun- 
tries had long since been reformed and reduced. to peace, j^otty, 
and civility, which are the ejects of laws and fpod govefn- 
ment r there had been a perfect Union betwixt the two naEtinns, 
and consequently, a perfect conquest of Ireland* For the con- 
quest is never perfect till the war be at «n end, wad wsa is not 
at an end till there be peace and unity; and there can never 'be 
unity and concord in any one kingdom, but where there ia but 
one king, one allegiance, and one law*** 

Lest we should doubt his definition of "equal laws," he ^Hrocaeds 
to extol the wise and successful policy of the Romans, ** who," he 
says,' "knew by experience the best and readiest way of making a 
perfect and absolute conquest,"— the Romans who conquered 
nearly 600 different nations, leaving the religion of each unimpair- 
ed, and to each imparting the full enjoyment and privileges 
of the civil constitution of Rome. And he quotes, in approval of 
that policy, the lines 

Fecisti patriam diver sis gentibus unam, 

Profuit invitis te dominante capi; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orlns erai. 
And of Rome itself; 

Hcec. est, in gremtum victos qius sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus eommuni nomine fovH, 
Matris, nan d&mnoe, ritus; Cif>esque vocavit, 
Quosilofnuit, nexusque pio longinqua revinxit. 



tbe BUtrim^t afforded by anti-Catholic laws, 
tad Oaltholid distrast inVthe protection of protest 
tent laws, that it derives the sustenance of it* 
deelininf years, and that it is preserved to such 
a Heriod of praeternatural longevity and dotage.. 

, He then proceeds to point to the contrast of better policy 
adopted towards Wales, in the measures pursued by Henry the. 
Eig^th^nd remarks upon the extraordinary similitude between the 
laws, habits, and manners of the anciait Irish and Welsh. He say s» 
** and dierefore King Henry the Eighth, by the statutes of 27 and 
St of his reign, did revive and re-continue that noble work began 
by King Edward the First, and brought it indeed, to full per&c^ 
tion; for he united the dominion of Wales to the crown of 
England, and divided it into shires, and erected in every shire* 
one borough, as in England; and enabled them to send Knights 
wd Burgesses to the Parliament : by means whereof that entire 
country in a short time was securely -settled in peace and 
obedience, and hath attained to that civility of manners, and- 
plenty of all things, as now we find it not inferior to^the best 
parts of England. I will therefore knit up this point with these 
conclusions; iirst, that the Kings of England, which in former ages 
attempted the conquest of Ir^and, being ill advised and counselled 
by the great men here, did not, upon tlie submissions of the Irish, 
^mmuiiicate their laws unto them, nor admit them to the state 
and condition of free-subjects." 

. The motives of that '* ill advice of the great men;" in Ireland, 
he explains page 63, and among others, that if the Irish were 
made . liege men and free subjects, the state of Ireland 
would ennoble sorne and enfranchise all, and make them amena- 
ble to the law, which would have abridged and cut off a great 
port of that greatness which they had promised to themselves." 

, From these passages, it not only appears that Sir John Davis 
believed the lower orders of Irish well disposed to submit to the 
laws, and even in a degree rarely exhibited among the most civilized 
nations ; but that obedience hcul been restored, and the best possi- 
ble state of th^ civil Magistracy established; and that, in his opinion, ^ 
the necessity of a perfect equality of all civil rights and privileges^ 
such as to place each subject, " Tros Tyrittsve" on an equal foot- 
ing with his fellow subject, was indispensable. He seems moreover 
to have had the materials for one prophecy prepared in his mind, 
and be has pronounced another, hitherto but too well confirmed. 
The first may be inferred from the peculiar manner in which he 
excepts '* the State Ecclesiastical," from his encomium, en the 
good and auspicious state of political government in Ireland. 
When we" consider that this pointed exception, came from an 
Attorn^ General of a Protestant ^t?ite, we may consider thca 
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1 A0Xt proceed fo coosider theiXHsdiiefo arinng^to 

Irdaadfii3in her non-resident gentry ; Thedmino^ 

rents from this sonroeis very destriictite to Ireland; 

and if this harden has apfpeared of late years light; 

opuriott itnj^ed m it, that if an error lurked anywhefe to 
n$x the hc^m of Iteland, it wouM be found in relfjrious distine^ 
trons. Secisndljrhe 8ayii,page 52. ^In tf wo^rJ, if the Eng^ 
would neithe)(: govern them by- law^ nor root- them o«t bytbe 
ftWord^ must iSrey not be pricks in their eyc^s; and thomsin their 
3idesi till the worldTs en^" What he meant by ** government by 
the Jaw," is easily gathered from Ms general principles ahready 
noticed, «fid by the reference he hasmadb to the Roman polky, 
to die maxbns put into Didos'mGoui by Virgfl, and to the policy of 
England towards Waks^ From idl these passagesnnd manyvsimilar 
iihat might be cited, one other conclusion seems mevitaUy torifoDow; 
that had Sir John Davis survived to the last session of Parliament 
4md saii beside fab Lordship asn senator in lihe 19th century, he 
would have ably combated the arguments of that noble-Loi^ on 
the Catholic question^as we may infer from his speech in the Bridsfa 
G>mmons'm 1(121, asserting the independence of the Irish Patlia-^ 
ment, agamst Ae Furicans, who were anxious to enforce the poper^r 
I^ws in Ireland,* and tfaaC hdd he survived to the present session; w ' 
would have held it vain to expect, by any ofher policy or sys*^ 
ten^ than that pnrsued by the Kbmans or adopted towardi? Wates, 
to reduce the mass of the Iridir people to tranquillity, after tfae^' 
failure both of his own excellent dock^wofk^ an^ of the hnproved' 
raachmety added to it by die^ skill and labour of my Lord 
fiedcasdlale. The opinions and predictions of Sir J. Davis are 
confirmed by authorities not to be qnestibned when they hear' 
any tesCimcmy faivorable to the conduct of the Irish ;-^Imean Siri 
Jdkn Temple and Lord Clarendon, the ifi>rmerof whom in page ' 
4 of his floBtory of the Rebellion of 1641 , asserts, that for 40 yearvi 
before, thtf Irish and colonists had lived in the greatest possible . 
amity; that the cotfnfry had been not only perfectly obedient to 
the laws and tranquil, but rising rapidly in wealdi, enjoying" 
the rieh fruits of peaoef and industry, and by their intermarriageir ^ 
obiiteiatrng all ^tinctiontf of sect. He does not notiee dieh^- 
reaistence in 1^34 to the acts unconstitutionally extorted by the; 
Puritans from Charies, because no candid mind can consider suc&r * 
re^istence as disobedience to lawful authority, but quite i^: 
revgrse. He uses these facts, no doubt, to enhance the treachery 
of that rebellicmr but hiscfwn account speaks the real causeof it 
too clearly to be mistaken^ He says that ihougli the penal code 
%vfts suffered to remain a mere dead lettor, and Che Irish Catholics 
allowed to stt inBn'iiament andallotherpri^ilegesy yet tbatEngland 

« Sec Dehafes in Pnrtinment, published io 1766»fn»m Uie orig.'naI mac^ 
Kripi io Queen*! Cplkgc, Oxford, ... 
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^ is ohiybediitrse during the war and ia depreqated 

^^ktttrrency, it bbme a much smaller ptoportion, fcoth 

in nominal amount and real Value, to the total 

of Her iiesources i but we must now look fta^- 

_ „,, , ^.,^ ,-,-., . 1 \- ' ■ 'v ■ ■ / ' « ^ ' 

. fcnmd the iPofiish{»ilygetdagtoartrott^fiirlltemmllieIifi^8ei»^^ 
an»dr that dieirefore Parliame&t wa$ sdjoumed &r thtee months, 
. lyy which nieasui^tiiey iterepennitted "to refredK themselves In 
.the country." — There ean be no daubt that a ipere adjoumti^eiit 
\,was not the ultimate object of the firku^ OovcmmeiaJ'; for how 
'^Qftiid an a^o iymne nt, by which the<^atholic members ventilifted 
;^emselTes in the country^, weaken dieir power in Farliameotf It 
Is clear that* '^ the State Eccksiasttcaf contained the germ ef 
\discor4» and that: they would not haVe wanted a dispositioon to 
obedience as ditizensy had.they not beliered^ and justly, that thcfy 
yrese about to he deprived of the ^* equal henejlt of the la^J* 
T^etrudi'iSi that their imprsvement, and ih^ rividship of theip 
/;vfOollen manu&ctures'had also excited the jealousy of England, and 
lhe*0atholic n^embers were too strbng to expect diat it c6uld be 
extinguished hy their means. That this jiealoos^ esdsted in it 
decree too ji^ong to escape the attention of sosagatipus and suB>f 
vicious ^ |)eop]e as the Irish, nttiy be in&nred from the eary . 
pledge which the British Parliament exacted from WiKiKni^ thast 
ne wouldi as he did, extinguish that rivalship, Lord€)arrendoii 
fully agrees with Sir John Temple in this encoxmiHn^ on the 
pvvvious state of tfae.IHsh Cathohcs, and on the prosperous state 
df Ireland, which resulted from the.an^ty bet\i^@ea Protestant and 
Ctttfaolic^aiid thus confirms one part of Sir John Davis*s prediction ; 
but^ey both suppress the&cts which lidly establish the inferenciaj 
part of it, Namely, that swfk obedient conduct would last only so 
loi^ as perfect equality between Protestant and GatholftQas feHo:w 
subjects existed, ^ they omdt^ flstate^the true qsuses of i^e bvea'di 
of that ohe^ence^ Indeed Sir Jit^m Temple tells ,^5 pa^$5jflutt 
in |634thein^uisitionoftities washeld, in which]proceedno^ jurien 
werenotoijouidy packe4» and Judges pensione^dytir in other words 
bribed, to direct unjust verdicts in favor pftfie Crown ; that the 
/Sheriff ^Galway was fined 1000/. because "he did not procure 
jurors 4fho would retui^i such verdicts, and the juries threatened' 
to be cfdled before tlie privy counci! ; but they do not state diat 
in 163d, fifte^i Catholic chapels in Dublin were shut up and 
seized by the government, and the friars so persecuted, that 
I)QCtor Borlace tells iis they hanged themselves; that in 16^S, 
Jproclamations issued forbidding the exercise of their religions 
^itcs ) that a tax of 1 td, each stinday was a fine eiforced ag^^st 
• )Por tbe words of Sir Joha Tfin^y see addenda (n.^ 
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wai'd to lis re-occupyiog its old station amoi^ the 
impediments to her advance ; — the more oOj i« the 
rental from which it flows h not likely to suffer di- 
iriinution^ the estates of absentees having been^ lor 

Catholics for not attending church; that the oath of supremacy wa« 
enforced to exclude them from Parliament, notwithstanding they 
petitioned, offering to furnish 5000 infantry and 500 horse 
to England annually, as the purchase of the free exercise of their 
religion; above all, that at a public entertainment a short time before 
the rebellion, Sir William Parsons declared, that before that day 
twelyemohtli a Catliolic should not be seen in Ireland. And 
Doctor Maxwell, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, tells us that 

^ reports were circulated and believed among the Catholics, that 
'the English Parliament had hatched a plot to force them to 
church, or to ^cut off all Papists in the king's dominions. Th© 

, authority of the Eic. BasU, is still stronger, in which the Ki^g 
says, '^ despair being added to their former discontent, and the 

.'fe&x of utter extirpation to llieir wonted oppressions, it was easy 
to provoke them to open rebellion." Notwithstanding all that 
has been said of the rebellion of 1641, no resistance of force to 
power had ever so many justifications, or its atrocities more 

. palliations, than that rebellion. In its justification it is only 
necessary to atate, that the change in the British Constitution 

. wroyghtby the act of Elizabeth, had never been assented to by the 
Irish Parliament, nor ever was adopted till the reign of William 
the Third) and therefore their resistance to an usurpation of power 
on the part of the British Parliament, was no more illegal than wa« 
the declaration of rights by the Irish Parliament of 1783, which 
denied the legality of that assumption, and procured an assent to 
that , denied from the Parliament of England. Besides, the body o£ 
the people were deceived by a few of their leaders, who produced 
^ commission from Charles, with a genuine sign manual, which 
had been fraudulently appended to it, having been taken from 
. some other document for that purpose. All the persons called 
Irish rebels, with the exception of perhaps half a dozen, believed 
jthey were fighting under the banner of an injured king, and in 
defence of dieir undoubted rights, as well as those of ^heir 
monarch, as is attested in the Marquis Clanrickarde*s letter to 
Chiles, of the 26th October 1642 ; and will it be said they hiatd no 
grounds to induce a less credulous people to believe such protes- 
tations, when it is recollected that even in 1621, the British Farlia- 
inent struggled against James to enforce the popery laws in Ireland^ 
auid it was with difficulty he persuaded them to leave thegovem- 
ment of Ireland to his sole management; that the same Puri- 
tan Parliament Tiad already forced from Charles, illegally, assent to 
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the oaoBtpaiii'M Ip mid^^le mpji atreitts compa- 
mtiyely law,. IX \ms ^yir^ys tended to keep bac^ 
Ir^SHid^ aiid Wfts juftly adduced by Wright, in 
fab work Qn the Qalance of Trade, as an instanqe 

acts levelled a^gainst Irish Catholics and disqlsamed by him; aqd 
still further^ that this same Parliament had found Strafford guilty of 
thtt charge of conspiring- with Irish Papists, against theParliamenit. 
If they believed the charge fairly proved, they must beheve from 
Strafford's connection .with Charles, that Charles had so instruct^ 
iiim; and, if they believed tliat Strafibrd was falsely accused and 
unjustly opndemned^on that charge in which their own body tvas^ 
implicated, what justice had his alleged associates to expect ? But 
let i^ furUier be. recollected* that this was the same Parliament 
that beheaded Charles himself in a short time after. It wai 
also reported, that the rebels of Scotland were on their mar(^ 
to put every Irish Ps^st, man, woman^ and child, to the sword* 
These facts must xdso have tended to induce them to believe 
the reports of a preconcerted massacre ; and if moral guilt la 
. to be measured by ij^Ljtention, and if self-defence is to be admitted 
as a justifiably motive* certainly, in their case, palliation existed 
in a greater degree than in any other case recorded in history 4 
and m vol. 2. of Winners History of Ireland, page 56, he says th*t 
few Protestants were massacred, or cruelties practised, till ofBciiil 
orders issued from Sir William Parsons, **to fall on alj the 
Catholics." And on the other side the atrocities were u^t 
dissimilar, except in this, that on the one hand those atrociii^s^ 
were committed under the direction of a regular government, and 
4m. the other by parties of an infuriated mob, against the ordei^ 
of ^ir chiefs, who condemned and executed them when dis- 
covered, and against the entreaties of their clergy, who uniform- 
ly .excommunicated them. I cannot better contrast the atrocitieti 
of some of the rabble with the generous and noble conduct of 
Ae greater body of Irish Catholics, than in the words of Henifr 
Brooke, in his " Trial of the Roman Catholics of Ireland."^ p. 47. 
"But let us turn our eyes from deeds of horror to acts qf 
jl^odliness and benevolence, and to the doers thereof; tp 
the Alexander Hovendens, to the Owen O' Neils, to the Saul^ 
Everard^, Redmonds Englishes, to the Dalys, Higginse$i 
Farrillys, and to other pious ecclesiastics, and generous coiq- 
inanders, who went about doing good, rescmng, freeing, 
defending^ clothing, feeding their enemies; convoying mangr 
Protestants at the hazard of their lives, and to the wounding 
of their peraoxis, (through the midst of the barbaria&s of their 
own sects) to places of strength and safety, or to their kindred or 
acquaintance; protecting many at their own hearths ; '^oncealiag 
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of the evil efi^ts of Such a cou»teraeting cause^ m 
deprivfaig a country of the fruits of her export 
trade; Of the various other modes in vrhfch 
this evil operates, it is almost unnecessary htre 

. some in chapels; saving others under altars; preserving the 

' great Prelate of those days, (with his household, and hundreds 

who fled to him for shelter) in peace and in safety; and in the 

free exercise of the Protestant rites and religion; revering him 

while he lived, bewailing him when he died; honouring hjs 

funeral with a procession of the attending arrays and crying. out, 

at his interment, * sit anima pied cum BedeUa ," O thatjny sq^l 

jvere now with Bedell ! ' " "\ 

**May all, who are of the blood and principles of thbse soldiers, 

/prielrts, and papists, find no worse enemies to themselves to tdU 

' day, than their said Irish ancestoi^ were then to Protestants! and 

may these signal instances, of the humanity and ch^irity of the|r 

' fore-fkthers, avail them for turning the j^ejndices of the present 

times, into sentiments of kind, neighbourly, and brotherly love." 

It should be recollected lasdy, that when the feelings of a nation 
are of a warm temperament, they always lead to an extreme of 
violence, as was made manifest by the French nation, nbtwith- 
' ttanding their civilization. A more phlegmatic people might 
have found grounds fo¥^ yielding credence to th^ reports 
then spread abroad of an intended treacherous massacre 
by the English and Irish Protestants; but the native Irisk 
always were, and still are, as anxious to receive, as diey are, 
grieedy to swallow all reports portending mischief to them- 
selves. The Parliament of Kilkenny for this reaison imposed 
' heavy penalties on ** news-tellers ;*' and Sir John Davis . telk us, ' 
that **diis idleness, together with fear Qf imminent mischiefs, which 
; did eontiRUally hang over their heads, have been the cause, that 
the Irish were ever the most inquisitive people after news of any 
nation in the world. And' because these news-carriers did, by ' 
. their false intelligence, many times raise troubles and rebellions in 
this tealta, the statute of Kilkenny doth punish ne\VB-tellera 
(by the name of skelaghes) with fine and ransom." Does not 
'even this peculiar disposition in the Irish, add another motive for 
removing even imaginary grievances, in order to cut off the supply 
of materials for incendiary "news-tellers?** From the works^ 
then, of all those writei-s, it may be inferred, that if the *VState 
Ecclesiastical" had not been jealous of their religion and th^ 
"State Commercial" of their trade, the universal tranquillity and 
progressive prosperity of Ireland would have experienced no 
"interruption whatever J and that the Catholics would have remained 
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tovsptek; because ia difiQU9»ng ^ny otbe^canw 
of. her ipiefortuii^s^ this . iojiury min^l^ rHiself 
mih aU otikera in such a way^ as to beoome 
sel^eyideDt in its operation. But here^ to a^ 

in'i^mity witli their fen6w:-subject», and in peaceful obedEienoe to 
tb^taws, tQ this hour; but at this very cUy, behold the effects 
6f a system diametrically ojpiposite to that by whichy under the 
Wi8« counsels of Shr Jomi Davis^ Ireland was tranquillized: 

en quo discordia cives 
I ' Perduxit miser os ! 

l]tie Injunctions of Lord Bacon to Sir William Jones, when 
about to assume the chief judicial command in Ireland in 1716» 
fiurnish additional proof of the system of government which 
produced that golden age of Irish history. *' His last direction, 
though jl^r^f in weighty' was, that he should "proceed with due 
temperance and equality in matters of religieny lest Ireland civil 
become more dangerous than Ireland savage" 

From those authorities then it is manifest, that Sir John. 
Davis and Lord Bacon joined in the predictioo, 1st, that Ire- 
land, could,, by securing to. her the enjoyment of rights equflA 
between religious sects, be made obedient, attadied, and pros*, 
perous ; ddly, that that obedience and attadiment would last 
Us long, and only so long, as that equal system of lawai 
continued. Sir John Davis lived long enough pra-jtically tp 
demonstrate the first position; and his evidence must beundisr 
puted, when it^ is recollected that to him was opposed the Pisipist 
party in the Irish Commons. Lord Clarendon, a man who never 
set foot on Ireland, and must have been surrounded by prejudiced 
persons, and Sir John Temple, whose official situation rendered 
him a stiU more prejudiced historian, and even Doctor Borlace, 
all concur in attesting the second position ; for they here proved,' 
that until measures of the greatest severity were adopted against 
the Catholics, and designs ascertained that cannot be misunder- 
stood, perfect tranquillity, and unexampled prosperity, existed in 
Ireland. These positions are all that are required for the support of 
my argument. The more calamitous the consequences o f a depar*^ 
ture from that system, the more is another branch of my reasoning 
fortified ; but as the rebellion of 1641 is oflen cited by those wh<f 
would assail our national character, I have stated these histori<2 
facts more to refute unmerited imputations, tlian as requisite. fbv. 
my present purposes. 

A^hat then is the conclusion which a wise legislator should ^raw 
from all those facts ? Was it the effect of blind chance, that out of 
^9 'years you can find but two short periods, and those in differ^f^ 
centuries, when Ireland was tranquil, prosperous, and happy ; and 
that those two short periods were the only periods when the sys- 
tern which I am advocating was practised / and that during the 610 
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ftothkig of the utinatiinil vUAaiknciikh fiMfritt> 
dpies 6f civil liberty^ iityolvedin rach'a mcMiui^ 
I mtBtbe permitted to obserfe^ that to compel tht 
liiiided proprietors to an unwilling reudwce ia 
tbeir native land^ by any legii^tive enactment, 

Qther years, during which opposite prmciples preva3ed» opposite 
effects resulted? Is it not a fair conclusion, that the same system that 
produced union, good order, and wealth to Ireland, in the early part 
of the 17th century, would produce tlie same effect' in the 19th 
century ; and that the same system which has continued discoBle&t 
for the last century and a half, will continue discontent, and ipake the 
Irish "pricks in the eyes, and thorns in the side of England to the 
world's end?" Sceptical indeed must be the statesman mio will hesi« 
tate to resume that policy, the use of which never failed of complete 
•uccess, and the rejection of which never failed to produce mis* 
. fortune, — the use of which for thirty years in 'one century, and fo» 
two years in another century, presents to him the only thirty two. 
years of amity, peace, and growing wealth, which is to be found 
recorded in the annals of Ireland. 

^ I have thought it necessary to follow his Lordship into hit 
historical research, in order to endeavour to remove what I must 
regard as a most delusive and injurious impression, — that the 
Irish nevei: have been brought into obedience to the laws ; and tbs^ 
it is the forcing obedience to the existing laws, and not an amelio- 
ration of them, that is to work out the peace, contentment, and 
prosperity of Ireland. In this digression I have been led to « 
more lengthened dissertation on this subject than was perhapa 
compatible with the limits of a note ; but having imposed on my-v. 
self tl)e more painful task of exposing the blemishes flung upoa 
the Irish character by the foul policy of England, I could not 
iresist the more grateful office of wiping away the stains with 
which British prejudices so often and so wantonly discolour it^ 
If I have proved that from^ the want of a candid historical apolo- 
gist, — another effect of that policy in the tyrannical censorship 
gf which, to palliate was to vindicate, and vindication was treason,-— 
a mind noted for historical accuracy, and with feelings kindly 
disposed to Irishmen, has been led into errors, — ignorant babblers 
will I trust in future pause before they indulge in indiscriminate 
invective against the Irish char^icter. Sure I am th^t, to accuse the 
Irish of always having been an illiterate, unenlightened race, 
does not argue morg ignorance of their history in the descendants 
of those who drew the first rudiments of learning from that coun-^ 
try, than is evinced by those who accuse that nation of having beea 
always disposed to rebellion and insubordination,— a charge which, 
if true, comes with an equally ill-grace from the descendants of 
those whose exasperating policy so oflen goaded them into dis* 
cord and tiunult. Perhaps these observations may meet the ey§ 
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to^fiere^seftbeii^ present dissatisfaction* and antiDa- , 
thy to it, and would oppose, rather than favor, that r 
concfltati^Hi among the several ranks and classe^r 
in 'Society> whieb is so essential to theameliwi^tion- 
of the cpnditiQn ofaJL— I will further venture to, 
ai^sert that a much larger sum could be derived^ 

of some, who are more competent to the task of vindicating" their 
cmintr^irom such unraerited impreslsions-^opinioiig, which, at this \ 
period, are perhaps not merely wou];Lding to her pride, but de-, 
s tractive of ner best hopes of redress in the Imperial Seriate. 

There is another opinion of the same. noble liord, ia which I; 
eagerly hasten to coincide,— viz* That when the Irish peasant 
knows you welly by whicli I mean, after he has Jiad much 'pergonal 
ivHervaiirse, he is not iasensible of kindness, or ungrateful. This i» 
the case in all parts of Ireland ; nor is this opinion at all inconsis- 
tent with, but perfectly consonant to that which I have given of 
the peasantry in Cathc4ie districts generaJly. The laws which I 
have described have cased the Catholic peasant's heart in distrust 
and dissimulation,' but not impenetrably. Long knowledge of hi» 
benefadtor) and convictaon of his benevolence, will seldom*. fail to 
enable the latter to reach the peasant's heart, which, when reached, 
wiff be found to possess its native traits of generosity and grati-* 
tilde; but nothing short of that warm attachment will protect 
you froni the practice of his deception ; and often the very man who 
will yield to that strong impulse of regard in your cate, vnlh 
without hesitation, practise upon the credulity of a stranger, or of 
his own next-door neighbour. . Indeed there are m&iny amon]^ 
them who will feel and testify the strongest attachment personally 
towards you, and yet who cannot resist the practice of deception 
towards the very object of that attachment ; compromising the 
inconsistency, by the reflection, that you are able to afford it, or, to 
use a favorite phrase, with them synonymous, "You'll never misS 
it." Thus you will often find the man", who would interpose his 
breast to the dagger of your assassin, among those who will clan- 
destinely rob you ; yet, if that man believed you were in want, h^ 
would starve himself to feed you. These traits, however, fiirhisH 
np, grounds to invalidate the position I have laid down, that the 
defective morality of the Irish peasantry in Catholic districts, 
Xrom whatever cause it springs, opposes the greatest of all bars to 
1the introduction or eirtployrtent of capital in Ireland. 
\ ' K 
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from the willing bounty or froni"lhe prud^ice 
of the absentee landed proprietors in aid of a well- 
regulated plan for the encouragement of indus- 
try in Ireland, than the amount of any penal 
tax, which would in most cases be abortive, the 
duties of senators furnishing them with an exctise 
for non-residence ; and the higher you would raise 
the price of that fashionable privilege, the more 
you would increase the disposition, in those who 
enjoy it, to exercise their licence, by prolonging 
their absence from Ireland. 

It is only by removing the groupds of reluctance 
to a residence there, that you can safely eradicate 
or diminish the evil. It i^^ therefore, of much 
importance to discover those grounds ; and here 
again we must, in the first instance, recur to the 
effect of anti-Catholic laws. But, before I pro- 
ceed to examihe these, I will observe, that within 
this evil I class the non-resideuce of many of the 
clergy; and hence frequently is derived a most 
injurious addition to the mischief of tythe-farmers 
and tythe-proctors,* whose oppressions might often 

* Tythe-proctors are the bdiUffs of such of the clergy as do"" 
not let their tythes to tythe-fi^rmers. These meDj^ being ususdly 
very bigoted Protestants, will evince much partiality to persons 
of their own persuasipn among the wealthier farmers, and 
among the gentry, and are often suspected of receiving bribes 
or other bounties in return ; ai\d i^eldom fail to supply to the 
rector the deficiency of inpom^, ^rii^ing from their frauds, by 
cruel exactions from the poorer islasses of Catholics. In the 
absence and consequent ignorf^nce of the rector, this tythe- 
proctor is subject to no contrpul, and, of course, is more; 
lilcely to indulge in such malpractices. 
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be detected and counteracted by a resident clergy. 
The high revenues of the clergy often produce 
this evil, by furnishing the means, as vi^ell as the 
disposition to non-residence. ' 

' Whatever gives rise to or augments the evils 
already enumerated, opposes impediments to the 
residence of the gentry in a country of discon* 
tent and insubordination. If, therefore, I can 
trace the influence of the penal cod$ in causing 
or augmenting those evils, I consequentially 
)>rove its discouragement to that residence sp 
much diesired. Among all the countervailing in- 
ducements which Ireland may oppose to that dis- 
couragement, none vi^ould be more congenial to 
the state in which its misrule has left their purses, 
than a cheapness of the necessaries or luxuries 
of life, if obedience to the laws were established. 
If economy was, in that island, as elsewhere, in 
proportion to the depression of prices, it wbuld 
afford an allurement irresistible, not only to the 
Irish absentee, but to others who, enticed frpm 
England by the cheapness of living abroad, are 
expending their British revenues in encouraging 
the manufactures of- her rivals on the continent. 
Why, then, is not economy practicable in Ireland? 
Because the imposts levied by the deception and 
furtive intrigues of the inmates or exterior depend- 
ents of an Irish establishment are far beyond the 
heaviest taxes paid In Britain herself; aad the sysr 
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tem, orc|er, and regularity, in which sq eminently 
consists British economy, are in Ireland impracti" 
cable, from the want of punctuality, plain-dealingf 
4ind obedience to household regulations ; stilt 
more in the external branched of a country esta- 
blishment. The Irish are ever ready to affect 
obedience and conformity, and even to yield ap- 
plause, to any system proposed; but their dissi- 
mulation and deception will elude its perform* 
ance. Thus, though you. pay one half less in 
price, the intrigues and underplots of your domes* 
tics, or.their connivance at the piracies of others, 
double your supposed consumption. Though 
you give only half the amount of British wages, 
the ingenuity of Irish servants in eluding their 
duties requires an addition to their numbers more 
than equal to the saving of wages. Though the 
hire of the labourer is one half, his deception will 
cheat you out of one half of liis labour. And such 
is the habrtudl dislike of all to the administration 
of the laws, that they glory in eluding them,, and 
in screening the pilferings of others, — an office 
which an early practice of dissimulation has so 
well fitted them to perform. . An Irish nobleman 
or gentleman can seldom account to himself/ or 
explain to others, why he can live cheaper in 
England than iq Ireland, though he adji^its such 
to be the fact ; still less does he trouble himself in 
tracing that dissimulation, from which he suffers^ 
up to its remote source. 
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But it id not alone in the argumentum ad erur 
menan^ that h^ finds impediments to a residence 
oil hjs own estate. In some of the most interesting 
anticipations of a liberal and philanthropic mind, 
be will fi9d himself bitterly disappointed. Hi» 
benevolence will fail to impress upon its objects 
those grateful feelings, in Catholic districts, on 
which, next to his own invaluable self-approvali 
he would rely for his reward. The suspicions 
which I have already analyzed, have rendered the 
first maxim of a Catholic peasant, '^Timeo Danaos( 
et dona ferentes ;'^ and this, coupled with the 
others, " Noscilur a sociisj'* and " Ab una disce 
omnesy'^ seldom fails to sully in their eyes the purest 
fuits of the genuine philanthropist of our persua-* 
$ioo with the -imputation of having some self? 
interested or compulsory motive for the act,-— 
aome such motive (though not discernible to 
them) as they have detected, or think they have 
detected, in the present of a Bible from some 
of his less liberal associates; or, if a public 
act, such as an eflfort to adapt the execution 
of a law to a more useful, or less severe eflfect 
on their condition, they will never fail to sus- 
|>ect in the public-spirited, disinterested magis- 
tl*ate, some motive similar (though undiscovered) 
to that which they are sure to suspect or discover 
in the conduct of a trading magistrate. This lat- 
ter instance is of every day's occurrence; the 
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former can be best illustrated by a practical exam* 
pie : — A family in Ireland, who well deserve the 
appellation of the ^^ Thomas Coults*s^^ of that coun- 
try, were in the habit of distributing, at Christmas, 
clothing to the peasants on their estate; one of 
whom while at work, so clothed, addressed his 
companion in language of the bitterest reproach 
to his benefactor, for having cheated him, by sub- 
stituting an inferior quality of clothes to that whieh 
he had a right to expects On explanation,: it 
appeared, that the suspicions of that class had con- 
jectured and firmly believed, that some person had 
left to the family of L — t-^^-e, a legacy in trust, for 
the purpose of suitably clothing the peasantry- of 
their own estate. Thus the ai^cient jealousies and 
suspicions, generated by the penal code, are still 
sensitively alive to any new excitement ; and, once 
excited as to the sincerity of professed benefactions, 
having any connection with religion, they quickly 
spread, in the shape of distrust, to all other 
efforts of benevolence, of whatever nature, or by 
whatever Protestant heart dictated, or Protestant 
hand bestowed. For among the Catholics, as 
among Protestants, there are ever to be found 
noisy babbling bigots, who will eagerly select' one 
error of a trading magistrate, as a brand to stain 
the character of the magistracy in general^ — and 
one intolerant effort at proselytism, clothed in the 
outward form of benefaction, to stamp sui^picion 
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on the benevolence of the Protestant gentry in 
general. Thus, the distrust and suspicions which 
the penal code have engendered, in Catholic dis- 
tricts, embitter all social intercourse, and sap the 
Tery foundations of all the most endearing chari- 
ties of life. The nobility and gentry are loud in 
their complaints of want of gratitude in the pea^ 
santry^ but rarely will they take the trouble of 
examining, why an Irish Catholic, proverbially 
faithful and grateful when emancipated by exile, 
is, at home, dissembling, ungrateful, and faith- 
less. — The evil last adverted to has been greatly 
augmented by certain errors respecting religious 
schools, which some of the higher orders have 
fallen into: — I mean the establishment of Charity 
Schools, in which the Bible is. introduced, as read 
by Protestants, inopposition to the discipline of 
the Catholic pastors. However such may flatter 
their own vanity, by supposing they have suc- 
ceeded in their opposition to what they call 
priestcraft,* I believe the only eflect their ef- 
forts have really produced is, to scatter over their 
estates fresh seeds of dissimulation and double- 
dealing, which will spring up an abundant crop, 
, > ■ PI.. ■ ■ . 11 1 — ■ 

* UnfortuDately, there is but too conclusive an answeiT to the 
charge of priestcraft to be found in the fact, that the very first 
victim whom the insurgents of Limerick immolated was a 
priest, Mr. Mulqueeny, who attempted to lead his flock into 
submission td the laws. » 
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to ititermix in all the dealings of their temntiy 
with their landlords and with each tyther. -One 
instance of the manner in which their eiforts 
operate, will serve to illustrate these n^ischiefe :^^ 
In a large town, the landlord or his agents wishing 
to establish such schools, either did hold oiut 
threats, dr was supposed to have heW oUM^ireatsi 
that such of the tenants whose children did ho* 
attend those schools should be expelled the towtt. 
His influence was also so exerted as to Induce ^ 
belief in the tenantry, that if their children drd 
attend a Protestant church, they would share 
some favours; or, if they did not attend, they 
would fall under the displeasure of their landlord: 
at least, such was the inference they drew; They 
accordingly attended the school, probably enjoy- 
ing their triumph over the credulity of the agent ; 
but it was more difficult to manage an attendance 
at church, without infringing their moire willing 
duties at the Catholic chapel, the church open- 
ing before the service of the chapel concluded. 
They attended their own place of worship till 
some time after the church service began, and 
then were compelled to a clandestine retreat fruiii 
the chapel, to satisfy the landlord's supposed ex- 
pectations at the church, which they also entered 
clandestinely^ lest their tardy attendance should be 
noticed: — thus breaking off in the middle of one 
service, and entering in time for a fragment* of 



nbothef , witb an interposed breathless race of half 
a mile in length ;i— reeei^iAg' lio other lesson from 
either than the acquirement of a systcfm of double- 
refined dissimulation ^d deception ; -^cheatihg 
the priest out of their audience of the tail of this! 
chapel service, and the patson but of their pre- 
sence at the commencement of the church ^iervice, 
but stealing from each clandestinely^ hy crawling 
ool o^ one place of worship into another, as if in 
the commission of some crime, rather than in the 
performance of a solemn duty, — they afforded an 
exhibition as repugnant to the doctrine and inter- 
ests of Christianity, as destructive to the interests 
of the landlord himself. For who can doubt that 
those arts, and the agile practice of that dissimu- 
lation and deception, will, in their future dealings 
as tenants, labourers, or mechanics, meet the land- 
lord at every turn ? The peasant, thus, is led to 
instruct his children, by the practice of hypocrisy, 
to cheat their landlord out of the cabin they inha- 
bit, or at least out of the tenure of it, and probably 
out of other favours, as the rewards of a supposed 
conversion. He teaches them to practise that dis- 
honest act, by making the mockery of religion and 
of his God the means. Does such tuition, and 
such successful practice in that art, less dispose 
and qualify the young mind for the commission of 
any or all of the numerous class of petty crimes, than 
the instruction by which a London shoplifter trains 
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a child to crawl in and out of a shop laden with 
plunder ? Lastly, let me ask, would an English 
farmer emigrating to Ireland, tempted by the fer- 
tility of its soil, trust a boy so practised in decep^ 
tive tricks, to feed his team, in a country where 
corn would find a willing purchaser in every vil- 
lage, and where habitual hatred to the laws, and 
to the ns^me of informer, affords shelter to crime? 
Wliat British artificer would trust him with the 
secrets of his trade, or rely on his fidelity to with- 
stand clandestine combination with a rival manu- 
facturer ? Would not his early tuition, and expert 
practice in double-dealing, scare any capitalist 
from selecting that boy as an object of his con- 
fidence? This, then, is only a miniature, but 
faithful example, of the effect of the penal code. 
The same causes produce the same effects. Only 
enlarge the field till it meet the boundaries of the 
Catholic districts: in them the origin and continu- 
ance of penal enactments generate distrust, — in- 
creased jealousies, — mutual dissimulation,— de- 
ception, first special, and then general, — secret 
censorship,— faithlessness, — dishonesty, protected 
by hatred toi:he laws ; all these combine to raise 
impregnable barriers to the introduction of new 
capital, or even the active employment, in those 
its most fertile districts, of the slender capital 
which Ireland possesses. 
, These causes considered, it can no longer be 
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x¥oiidered, that a land flowing with milk and han^y 
sbcnld possess little more of real happiness and 
comfort than the deserts of Arabia, or that those 
districts should present to the commiseration of 
Britain such an annual migration of its half- 
clad peasantry.* Nor is it more difficult to 
conceive, that a land of double-dealing betweeri 
man and man should be found a land of cdn« 
spiracy against laws, from the choice and enact- 
ment of which the majority of those whom they 
rule and burden are excluded. 

Let us next consider how dissimulation and want 
of plain-dealing operates to deter landlords from 
subdividing their farms, and letting them to occu- 
pying tenantry of the lower class. It is quite ob- 
vious, that their own interests would teach them to 
engross to themselves a considerable share of the 
profits of intermediate tenantry, if they could place 
the same reliance on the good faith, punctuality, 
and honesty of that class, as the English gentry re- 
pose in the same class of men. But here again the 
want of truth and plain-dealing, that religious dis- 
sensions and distinctions have taught, interposes its 
barrier, and the landlord or his agent finds it im- 
possible to deal with that class of men in those 



* Of all the labourers who annually migrate from Ireland to 
England, nineteen-twentieths are Catholics. Indeed, I doubt 
whether twenty Protestants could be found amongst them. 
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parjt^pfi^l^e estates which are far distaBt from tht 
fesideiiceEh ofjeither, without placing a middle^ 
ma^ as ^ kiad of se;Dtine], to oppose their ^orts 
at deceit No faith can be placed in any representa- 
tion; which t^t; tenapt makes, or his neighbour 
Toudies, even on his oath in some cases. I do 
Dot meapa to say that this occurs in all cases ; som^ 
there are, honestly and faithfully disposed; but 
certain it is, that the great majority of that low 
cla$s of tenants extend the dissimulation inherited 
and practised between Protestant and Catholic, to 
all thdr <]ealiogs between man^nd man, land ail 
are rendered from their cradle expert at its appK^ 
cation tp all purposes. The same obstacles pre* 
vent the rector from coming into immediate con^ 
tact with the same class of persons; hence, in 
many caseS) the evil of tythe-farmers, which im- 
parts other causes of jealousy in addition to those 
already noticed^ — the more so, as those farmers 
are usually bigoted. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the same 
expertness at evasion and dissimulation, and 
hatred to the laws, which I have traced to the 
operation of the penal code, both unite to produce 
and shelter the breach of revenue liaws by the 
practice of private distillation ; and that the con* 
nivance of landlords in many cases, though not as 
generally. as is alleged, gives a fre^h lesson to 
their tenantry in the art of dissembling and fraud. 
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A 'better cradle^ in wbksh to nurge ao incipient 
conspiiracy 'against tbe sta^e, caiuiot be imagined) 
tbantbat whicb^ system of {Private distillation pre^ 
sents. Its a)iffm*ppsts, its videttes, its outworksi 
and the discipline of tbe internal operatiops of tbl( 
besieged^-^the regular plan and concert in erery 
department of the pianufactory, — its transmission 
to the retailer, and its subsequent sale,— ^randeri^ve 
no more efficient aid than from the early practice 
of duplicity and hatred to the administration- of 
the laws which I have so often noticed. It. m^y 
be asked, why may not those party distinction^^ 
those bickerings and tauntings on the one hand) 
and those jealousies anid distrusts on tbe other j and 
that dissimulation and duplicity on botb^ be eradi* 
eated, without rq)ealing the residue of the code> 
as is the case in a Catholic regiment officered by 
Protestants ? or, why may nut all those evils out- 
live the desired repeal ? I answer, that the discir 
pUne of the army can effect that in the ;mind aj^d 
conduct of enlightened officers, which no influence 
of the. Crown over the whole body of Orangemen^ 
dispersed over the face of tbe country, could effect* 
Resides, the profession and duties of a soldier^ 
even in Ireland itself, withdraw him from tb^ 
practical exhibition of the degrading exclusion 
which stares every peasant in the face, and is felt 
ia tbe various forms I have already described^ 
But I will ventyre to a^ert, that even were the 
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highest rank of Protestants (for instance, that 
among which are found the ministerial governors 
of connties) sincerely to unite with a liberal Vice-i 
roy, they could not now extinguish, among the 
lower class of Orangemen^ those tauntingsand that 
irritating conduct. As long as Protestant as^dfew-i 
dancy exists, that class of men will triumphantly 
and publicly exult in rt, and commemorate it ; atid 
the ministerial governors of counties, and elec- 
tioneering candidates of anti-CatboIic politics, 
know their own local interests too well to opp6se 
it. Nor^ if they would, could they persuade the 
Orangeman to give up his expectation, that some 
sudden change of ministry or governor woul<J 
replace liberality by intolerance: he would point 
to past experience ;— he would refer to the frequent 
instances of delusive conciliation practigied ort the 
Catholic ;—^he would boast, that though the cup 
was extended, it had not yet reached the Catholic 
lip; — he would instance the advance of Lord 
Fitzwilliam to Ireland as the authorized harbinger 
of the same measure; — he would point to his pre** 
cipitate recal, and the mockery of their hopes ; — 
he would recount how, when the Union was to be 
carried, the Catholic was cajoled ; — ^and he would 
infer, that presently the Orangemen would be re- 
stored to the favour and patronage they enjoyed in 
1708. The lower class of both persuasions (on 
whose change of opinions, and abolition of party 
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distinctions, so much depends) will never be con- 
vinced df. the sincerity of ministerial conciliation 
by any other pliedge than the repeal itself. In 
vain would yod eradicate jealousies and distrusts 
by severing each new fibre by which they cling 
to the .mind of an Orangeman or Catholic of that 
dasSj as long as the old taproot remains, embedded 
in the rocks of bigotry, which a century and a 
half of misrule has amassc^fi. 
. Having now stated what I conceive to be the 
causes of the present disturbed and distracted 
state of Ireland, I will advert to one or two opi- 
nions which have assigned other grounds for those 
misfortunes, in which I cannot .bring myself to 
coincide. I am the more anxious to combat 
them, because they appear calculated to shift the 
burden from the shoulders on which it should 
rest. It is commonly agreed, that it is from the 
selfishness and perverse turbulence alleged to be 
inherent in the Irish character, that their rebel- 
lion» spring : the instances of the fighting of the 
peasantry in fair^ in Ireland, and even about 
St. Giles's, have been cited in support of the in- 
ference. In. reply, it is necessary to advert to that 
effect of the penal code already noticed, by which 
the two classes in Ireland, viz. the higher order, 
being Protestant, and the peasantry, being Catho- 
lic,. are segregated in interests, and alienated in 
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feelings, one class^ from the other; ahtl eo&M!^ 
quently aU the influence which the well-in&rmed 
and .Wealthier class should hold omer the poorj 
and which, is so eflQN:tuaI a curb to the latter in 
England), ia lost in teligious disaenstonSi Thus^ 
though in an Irish fair you collect the iiidivi^^ 
duals of both classes, yet they will continue segre- 
gated, in all the essentials whiih would tend to 
spread the influence of. the men of propJE^rty, Who 
have a deep stake in good order, orer the mass of 
the peasantry; tod the presence of the former 
have no efiect) unless it is to excite anunostties. 
The case, then > is precisely similar fo the case of 
an immense multitude of the peasantry collected 
without any adihixture of persops of a superior 
class; and: I do not hesitate to say, that if the 
same number of persons of the same class were 
collected in Sufiblk, or any otber part of !£ng1and, 
with a mixture of yeomanry or of the higher 
orders, iind among them were scattered pk>acfaers 
and smugglers, answering to the description of 
private distillers in Ireland, it would be asdiffi* 
cult to restrain such an assemblage from intern^ 
perbte acts. So it is of thie Irish living at St. 
Qileb^s : they are there collected in immense num- 
bers of the lowest description, and no mixture of 
any other class, who could influence them by 
advice or example; in fact, a line of ciccumvalla- 
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itiaa inclosed and ^isconiiectB them fi'om otber 
jbeiogs. But in otber part^ of London, where the 
Irish are iiot segregated from other members of 
society, though in some cases they form the majo* 
rity of inhabitants, the same disposition to tumult 
jsiiot found among them. 

, But a. remarkable practical proof, that the 
TebellioHS :ia Ireland were not confined to the 
aboriginal Irish, is found, in the fact, that, in the 
4^ebelli<m of 1798, the most forward in tumult, and 
most inveterate in acrimony, of all the counties 
in. Ireland, was the county of Wexford, great part 
of which is inhabited by British colonists, who 
ha?e preserved themselves t6 the present day 
perfectly distinct from the native Irish, whonsi 
they do not admit among them : they have even 
preserved their manners, customs, and supersti^ 
tions, so as to exhibit them in their present state 
as colonists. 

The other opinion which I would combat is, 
that it is to the want of education among the pea^ 
santry that the disturbances of Ireland are princi- 
pally attributable. To this doctrine I cannot sub- 
scribe : for I am by no means persuaded, that with 
the legislative system, and still more with the 
executive system, by which Ireland has been 
governed for the last century,* the trumpet^which 
isounded the advance of letters would have be- 
come the signal of retreat to turbulence; or, that if 

• Bee the prediction of Lord Bacon in note to page 7). 
M 
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you could infuse into the informed^ mind of a 
Bcotdinmn; the warmth of Irish feeling^ and Irish 
intemperance and impatience of ideal grievances; 
you Would find him a more manageable subject for 
such a system to operate on^ than an Irish peasant 
>/irho3e illiterate ignorance shuts out from him the 
theory of his degradation. My doubt rathei- is^ 
\^hether the result of such aii cducatioii would iiot 
lictvB left Buonaparte in undisturbed possessioa 
of the whole civilized worid ; nor is this remark 
inconsistent with that in which I have admitted the 
grovrth of liberality and loyalty among the'upper 
ranks of Catholics ; for the education of those 
classes must always be widely different; and above 
all, an Intercourse among their respective ranks 
which could best give effect to that education, 
totally different. The former has constant inter- 
course with his Protestant fellow-subjects, the 
latter, none whatever. The education of the former, 
may inspire magnanimity — the enlarged views it 
imparts, may merge his feelings as a Catholic, ia 
his duties as an Irishman ; but such effects can- 
not be expected to flow from a peasants education. 
I am here corroborated by practical facts. The 
county of Wexford, the great theatre of rebellion, 
in 1798, was remarkable for the intelligence and 
education of its peasantry, and the very district 
ndw in disturbance has long been famed as tlie 
seat of ancient learning, and even for the literature 
of its peasant schoolmasters, numbers of whom 
are to be found capable of reading I^tin as 
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well as English. I conclude from these iacU^ that 
unless a liberality of legislative and executiye 
pcjicy^ had kept pace yfith the propagation of 
literary education^ the consequences >vould have 
^^ded to the subjug^ation of England^ rather than 
to the peace of Ireland ; but^ though I deny the 
position that^ in times past or in the rebellions of Ire* 
land^ '' the danger lay in those who coidd not read> 
and the security in those \vho could :"*— if that 
position is applied to a distinction of individuals 
apioqg the. peasant class^ and not to a distinction 
between the upper^middle^andthe lower classes ;--t 
yet^ uponhighergrounds of reasonings I cannot help 
condemning the base policy or culpable neglect of 
the government and upper classes in former times^ 
on the subjectof educating thepoor ; and I will yield 
tq none in anxiety for the accomplishment of that 
object^ as a work of paramount duty imposed on 
}is^ both as christians and men. That object^ I 
^ould at aU times pursue^ redklessof all temporal; 
much more all political effects ; but even at thepre* 
sentday^ I doubt that its direct effects would tend 
to tianquillize Ireland unaided by other measures. 
I have now concluded my remarks on the origin 
and causes of the present evils which afflict Ire* 
land. I quite agree with the author sp often refer- 
red to^ that^ neither Catholic Emancipation^ nor any 
other measure taken singly^ will be found pana<* 
ceatic of those evils ; but I disagree with him 

♦State of Irdani 
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in fhinking tihaf \f ithout a repeal of the petial c6A% 
they admit of perfect cure. But were I to admits 
with him^ the possibility that other causes would 
produce tliose desirable effects^ at any period^ how- 
ever remote, still I think it will be manifest to my 
reader^ that the repeal of the p^nal code would 
accelerate, perhaps by half a century, our com* 
ilion object. 1 trust 1 have shewn that its effects 
immediatie oi^ remote, have either given birth to> 
or infiamed almost all the more apparent and prexi* 
mate causes of Ireland's afBictions; that the 
great clog to her advance is to be traced to tibe want 
of confidence between the higher and mercantiie 
classes and the Catholic peasantry ; and that the 
characteristic evil qualities which, being peculiarly 
con^icuous inlhe Catholic peasant, disentitle him 
to that confidence, are not the result of the reli- 
gious creed he professes, — ^not the result of natural 
disposition, but solely the ofispring of the penal 
code; thi^t religious distinctions, being distinc- 
tions between classes, have tended to segregate in 
interests, influence; arid feelings, the two clasises 
into which the whole Irish people may be con* 
sidered as divided, — annihilating that wholesome 
check which the influence ©f the gentry and ycfo- 
manry of England holds over the British jM^santry ; 
that they have, by depraving the morals of- the 
peasant, impeded the union of indtistry and capital 
in drawing forth the prolific resources of the 
island ;-— timt they have produced that distrust m 
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the proAeciion of the fctws which lays the peasant 
at the feet of bis superiors^ and tends to the demo* 
rilizatioQ of both,— that^ by inculcating dissimul^-- 
tion and subterfuge, they afford most powerful q,id 
jto all efforts to commit breaches of the law, either in 
public or private ; — -that they tend to increase tJve 
dig^sition of. the Irish gentry to a residence ia 
countries where the same disumoq does not ej^ist. 
In short, that the effects of those laws ent^r more or 
less into every cause which tends either to impoverr 
ish, debase, or disturb the Iris^i people. . In corro- 
.boration of each position I have laid down, I have 
appealed as well to the contrast of the past and prcr 
sent state of one district with that of another, as to 
the contrast of the state of the whole island at two 
several periods of her history, with that .which at all 
others, past and present, has been, and continues to 
be exhibited ; and to the contrast between the case 
of Ireland, governed by an exclusive and intolerant 
system, and the case of Scotland and of Walep 
exempted from such an evil. And lastly, IJliay^ 
cited the opinion of a law officer of. the crpMjnu 
.in the I7th century, fortified by his own practical 
experience, in proof that the Irish could be even 
.then rendered content, obedient, and wealthy^ by 
a system of government founded in equality of 
freedom between fellow -subjects of all sects;. I 
trust, upon the whole, I have laid before my 
reader such a case as will not be easily overturned 
by mere dry dogmas of the political economist, 
unsupported by reference to practical facts. 
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SECTION m. 

Thus for I havis confined myself to the iuterest* 
of frefand iD the repeal of that code. I now ad- 
dress myself to those of England hendf. 

If I am right in inferring the cause of the want of 
present wealth and power in Ireland, it remains to 
show how for England is interested in encouraging 
her advance to prosperity by removing that cause. 
If I shall make it clear, in the following remarks, 
that it is the durect and most essential interest of 
Great &itain to draw forward the resourses of Ire- 
land, in order to enable her to pay her portion of 
the public burdens,— part of which England 
annuaUy pays for her ;— «nd also to encourage i 
mart for British manufecture in that island; I 
trust the repeal of this code wiU no longer be 
considered a question in which the Irish members, 
and Irish interests, and no Popery party, are alone 
concerned; but that the British landed prc^rieiors 
wiU at last, in justice to the interests of their ow» 
estates, and the British merchantandmanufecturer, 
injustice to his commerce and trade, take an active 
part in urging an early repeal of the remnant of 
these laws. 

I trust, from what I have already urged, it will 
appear manifest that in the excess of Irish taxation 
above Irish ways and means, and in all the va^t 
expenses of quelling, by military foree,thp tumul^ 
flowmg from misrule in Ireland, it is England 
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alone that is primarily burdened^ for Irelaild is 
defended from its direct pressure by the most 
impr^^able of all barriers^ inability to bear^the 
load, and consequent incapacity of further sufferf> 
ing^, except consequentially thrbugfa the increased 
sufferings of England. And to those who possess 
estate^ in both islands^ I would ask whetherj 
whatever may be the ruin to their Irish estate^ it is 
oat their English estote alone viiiich must pay the 
an)ount of that excess and those expenses ? That 
tbi9 will be an increasing evil to Great Britain^ if 
she neglect to cherish the resources of heir sister is-^ 
iimd^ is ouxwperfectly manifest ; for it is at last ven^ 
dwed but too plain^ that the upper and middte 
ranks in, that country are taxed almost to their utter 
ruin; tothdir depression from one grade to thatim*^ 
mediately below it in society. This is now beyond 
all speeulativedoubt. Such is the thoughtless p}T>fu-' 
aion of those classes of the Irish^ — such the freedoni 
with wbich^ while money is found in their pockets, 
thay will yield to taxation^tbat thefinanciidMihister 
of tibi^t country can seldom discover by warnings 
or murmurs, the maximum of practicable taxation ; 
but this fatal fact has been, beyond all questionj 
proved by the failure of each successive attempt, 
which the best local information and the most 
dexterous efforts of financial artifice could devise. 
The taxes on consumptim are not, as ,in Eng« 
land^ applicable to all, even the lowest classes. 
The Eniflish peasant, the English mechanic, ia^ a. 
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eonsiiifiar of laiabl^ lurticles. Poor bb he may l>e^ 
iie h wealthy compared to the same order in that 
bland. From that class of Irish it is/ therefore^ 
impossible to ej^pect to wring any considerable 
portion of taxes. 

; Let England but seriously condder what re^ 
sources a wise and liberal course of rule to that 
country can draw fiDrth to prop her falling com-- 
merce^ and to supply a certain and permanent 
nursery for her navy. If that fertile island was 
separated by an hemisphere fironi Great Britain^ 
with what enthusiasm would tlie statesman look 
to her for corroborative powers^ and the merchant 
for increasing comm^ce ; but her own native pro* 
r&h.^ '' The hills look green afar/' is but too fatally 
verified in the preference which our distant and pre^ 
carious possessions obtain over her in the mind of 
the speculatist. Compare it^ for instance^ with our 
West India possessions^ the tenure of which ap-* 
proaches every year nearer to its expiration. Is it 
notj therefore, sound policy to make timely prepa* 
ration for that surrender wliich their local position 
and the growing maritime power of America points 
pat as at least possible, and to replace, by the 
establishment of a permanent mart for our com-^ 
merce and manufactures in that country, in which 
the empire has a vested and secure inheritance, tlie 
precarious and hazardous enjoyment of thoi^ tem- 
porary ad vantages of which we may, perhaps, in a 
moment of unsuspectingsecurity,be deprived. That 
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such a mart^ if effected, is more important to Brit- 
ish commerce^ and more economic of the capital 
whlchis now allotted to the gamblings of insurance) 
will be easily admitted^ when it is recollected how 
much British wealth, not to say British lives, is 
annually engulphed in the intermediate ocean. 
Asa nursery for our seamen, I have long considere4 
those possessions far over-rated ; for though great 
indeed is the number which our commercial re- 
lations with those countries have reared for our 
navy, yet what a vast proportion of these fall vic^ 
tims to the climate, which, if it does not terminate 
their existence by a sudden blow, enervates and 
breaks down their constitutions, and renders them 
rather burthensome than useful to their coun- 
try?/^/ 

Let it be also considered what an enormous ad- 
dition our colonial military establishments make 
to that drag which locks the great wheel of our 
manufacturing machinery ; and to any reflecting 
mind the only remaining question will be, whether 
Ireland is calculated, by having its industry sti- 
mulated, and its resources fostered, to yield such an 
increased demand for British manufacture as will 
break the force of that shock to trade which the 



(d) Tlie rate of insurance from the western coast of Ireland, 
even jn wipter, does not exceed 1/. 10*. per cent., and from the 
eastern coast IL per cent., and yet well-informed seamen do not 
hesitate to say that six months* navigation of the Irish Channel 
will afford a better nautical education than two years in the 
India, trade. 

N 
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poi^bleloss of that (Jista^irt mart would inflict? Tlvit 
Ireland^ if she possessed wealth, woijld b^ares^dy 
customer to theEqglish manufiacturer^jas well from 
the disposition of the nation, and the bentof fiiahioa 
(more than ever led to the consumption of British 
produce by the annual migration of her aristocra- 
cy), will readily be admitted; but the great (fewfo- 
ratum to be supplied is wealth, and that again caii . 
only be supplied by the exertion of industry. It 
does not fall within the compass of these pages, nor 
is it among their professed objects, to point out'a2^ 
thevario\is means which may tend todraw forth into 
operation the inexhaustible resources of the sister 
island ; but if I have here pointed out one measure 
which must be, to all other measures of thiat kind, a 
preliminary step to make them effectual,— if even 
the historian of remote ages, when he furnishes the 
maxim '^ that a nation perfectly commercial was 
never long endaved/'supplies us with the reciprocal 
inference, that the spirit of equal freedom is the soul 
of industry and commerce — that it acts by insensible 
perspiration to throw into the whole frame a glow 
of animation, to invigorate it for the labours of 
industry and the enterprize of speculation, — do I 
not merely point out to the landed proprietor of 
Britain, to the merchant of Britain, to the mechanic 
of Britain, their own most obvious interests, when I 
call upon them, prompted even by that sordid 
motive, to join in the loud call for this act of justice 
and gratitude ;— justice to those who share ail our 
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burdens and participate in every vicissitude of our 
fitte — gratitude to that sect to whose magnanimity 
-we owe our chartered rights— ^whose wisdom 
framed the inimitable structure which rests upon 
that broad pedestal — whose fortitude and con- 
stancy preserved our glorious constitution^ in its 
earliest^ and whose blood ransomed it from its 
latest dangers^ and whose co-operation has advan- 
ce it to tha^ eminence to which an admiring 
world looks up with envy and veneration. 



ENP OF THE FIRST PAKT, 



Fnnted by R. Macdonaldi Great Sutton Strceti OerkrnwplU 
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ADDENDA. 



Note B, — Page 

** As for the ancient animosities and hatred^ >vhich the 
Irislf Ii4d ever been observed to bear unto the English nation, 
they seemed BOW to l^e quite laid aside, and buried in a firm 
conglutination of affections. The two nations had now lived 
together forty years in peace, with great security and com- 
fort ; so that, all circumstances being duly weighed, together 
with the removal of the late obstructions, the great increase 
of trade, and many otl^r symptoms of a flourishing common^* 
wealth, it was believed, even by the best-experienced in Irish 
affairs, that the peace and prosperity of the kingdom wiui 
fully settled," 

*^ In August, 1641, the Lorjds Justices, finding. the Popish^ 
party in both Houses of Parliament to be grbwn ta so great 
a height as was scarcely compatible with the present goverD* 
meilt, were very desirous to have an adjournment for ll^ee 
months ; which was ireadily assented to and performed by ti^fi 
members of both Houses." 

He then describes the Lords Justices to be '* employed in 
diily composing acts, to' be passed in the next session of par- 
Jiionent,. for the benefit of his Majesty, and thie good of his 
subjects ;" and says, they permitted the members to leav^ town# 
*' that they might refresh themselves in the country, in the 
mean season." 



PART n. 



OF THE MEASURES CALCULATED tO AlffiUORA.lB 
THE CONDITION OF IRELAND, 
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1 -^iffw fjVoqeeA to state wliat t believe U^ he^,1^ 
be|3t-4u}aptf d m^;BM»ure8 to briog ibnrar4 ^. 3ff>^ 
80f rp^ of Ireland :- noc qan 1 i^opt a better jpi^^ 
of ^fvnipis^ up Ibfs obstacles opposed to t^ ftohf 
^r|ty of Ire^ad by the penal code, tiiaii by mof^i\ 
Uf^'i^ Temedies for ber misfortunes ; for each 9C 
these aiDe;S9lf*evi4eatly ic^ippsed by the oontmuafiqil 
of ;tii^ code; J sball, h^weYis^^ ipercjy oltss^^ 
them generally, and adduce a single practical ex- 
ample, tracing it minutely in its probable elfeetSt 
to iHutitrate ifhe benefit I expect ^fhmi each^chs»; 
leaving it to otlbers to apply the principle to otbeir 
plans, whtdfc locsil experieaee md cNrtnaaitamcea: 
may require or adtnit. ' - 

The remedies, wl^b miiy be gpeci^ciSly apr 
plied with efibcti are of firar kinds Wli^ tej^s^/ 
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lative; 2d]y. Those which may emanate froro 
the executive government; 3dly. From conven- 
tional arrangement among individuals; or, 
4thly. From the acts of individuals themselves. 

To no nation is A Jhned invariable system of 
rule, admitting of no evasion or equivocation, so 
necessary as to the people of Ireland; The national 
character, volatile, wayward, and unsteady,* would 
of itseiriinpress tliemij of any statesman, thougti 
he had never set foot on that island, with the truth 
of this remark^ but the operation of the penal 
code, combined with the consequent misrule 
of Ireland, has imparted a fourfold stimulant tq^ 
Ih^' defcW. '»'• "l^hfe ^nglisb^ g6veiBoi* ^(Sv?* 4ha 

6tmie& poHcy-'lof^fintislV eabinete^ *ti#5rirtsted^?rjr 
tWe*f)oife-irtuW' 6« ^ IWsh-affelrs pifeteu te^i m^ *hfedi 
dti'theii^Uhdtbg'iW Irela*^,' b^ tl>te ^tarty^liftft^httt*^ 
]^i^rifed?d*cbmif)cf*e their courtcHs-, fnana^eU^^ifkit 
llftfif i^tfkd^^hg'yobiitry^, Hi btcli^ linantifei* a# wdtSld 
(i^^theiry'd^ttflori^) itee^ baefe lurbuli^^hofe ^^st- 

■ •/:) L/jil'''j'ki\ 'Au\i .: OUJjI'P.'i •■^.> .Vl! .':./»: :r ML:.!' 

the light of leasoa.bv strainiag his views to reach objects of. 
tiief^tooi6staitii|uii!y}afccbuht'sifo^ ih'ose nati^nkl' diaracteris- 
ik^ b^ 4tedUl^ube :i^dtfree^ot':i|ibernmii« iraid^ the ivt^is^u' 
ing tribes df Pfaoenician shepherds, j |][{^' migl^^ n^i^l^^ut tr^l* 
ling fr^mhis owf}^ij|>F 
at tlie discovery of (he i 
Irf*:Statuf^-itJoK.^' 




atfr.foiig :ds^: tli^ir'-g'OVeitnbifebt laWed;' but iwiXh 

flolbiftg? iikbV'fci g'etieml /methodized system' ^loif 

gti^VeMment, which, nvitb the sceptre^ tbeymi|^bi 

hand tover to'theii* suiccessdr^. • Someiiih^s thty 

^Ottfd, at ?the suggestioYi of gotne unN^erling irl 

office, beckon forward orie portion :of the:*popw 

latioti, ' rather as associates in their governlxi^Dt} 

thkn as subjects of its rule. At^notber limre, 4hey 

M'oifld take the Catholic inta€Oiwrtfavour,^iid tell 

him -be should reip the regards, not bfi bitf omi 

merits; . but of his then mdnoientary jndulgenee! 

The removal of ihis^ apple of discord, this Catholic 

and anti*Catholic dissension, is tiie first reni€|ff)j!» 

which I would suggest : th^t evil being once Te« 

naiJved, a plain-dealing and straight forward system 

of governmentshould be substituted for the oidarls 

of balancing and m^nceuvririg religious pafties.^ 

Such achange; or more correctly speaking, reverse 

of 8}'stem,once established at the fountaibr«head,^ 

wiU^soon make its way from the.council chaoiber,! 

or tlie purlieus of the castle, to the county courts' 

house, rsessions^house, and hustings, throd^gh ite. 

accUBtomed channels ; and it will soon divenge* - 

through its more hidden windings, till, frooi the* 

closet of the county governor, it reacheis the cot-* 

tagelof the constable. Instead of displaying theirs 

political generalship in marsballingyor'pilolship* 

in steering betwieen religious parties, the miniMis-^ 

rialJeaders in counties will coiiciliate dp^nfy/anlfi 



iKW»uHonIy idM^ genend iiiterasts^btf property aad 
Jwdiictt in teitoriag ordier and at^yinj^ ^mnder. 
3I)M]r. will^np ]Mig^r fear to r ecQAimeiid aportioii 
^f^he^Cfttholkisi to be included aaioag^ Ibe ci^gja^ 
tecy w. jjeomraryt lest they should iucurlhe re^ 
foroach of the ftsceodaut party, as if " feTOuring 
patboJic.eniaiidpatioQ ;'' tbey will ba^e the ready 
«B8wm*9 ^^ We opposed it ivbiie we could ; bow it 
it past, wemust make the best of it/' It will be 
BOi loBger necessary for a chief gov^rao^r to issue 
his. estutionary gazettes, denouikclug threats of 
difipieasure, ahcmld the (M priiiciple'of exclusion 
ijopime &e country of that useful co^opferation ;^ 
a reimke similar to niaby which, though issued 
fsdblicly, are, perhaps, privately fraimed by the 
iBCry personiB against whom they are ostensibly 
Isrelied, to protect their alleged ^' inconmtenicy'^ 
fimn the censure of their Orange associates ja 
supporters, whose anti«<^atholic principles they 
bid themsel?es instilled and fomented. Not only 
wttt the o/^m espousal of conciliating measures, 
stasengtlieiMng the executive, replace the patronage 
of.iHgOjtryt or the dn^d^^tine acquiescence in con* 
oiliatioe ;. bMt the same political motives will enase 
to.prohibittlie/»ii(/»c co-operation of the magis^ 
taraigrt Pirpteil^t and Catholic, from the highei* 
to.flie Ipveai N^ longer will one party ^f 
Bkotnitantaa^ek to stamp the other as traitors; 
beoawie favourable to^ the mieasure of CiUbolitf^ 



eaaancipfttloD, indiicliig llie deluded and aolfiect^ 
ing peMant to believe, that some cif Ite ^mort 
respectable and tealfy loyal of the gentry are secMt 
patrons ^ tbetr turbulence. The co^peratioA 
tkenceforward presented to tbe view of tbe peasant 
will, as in 1782, eKttnguisb all hope of predatory 
0r insurrectionary success. 

To infuse into the mind of the Catholic a respect 
for the lams^ as well as dread of them, is an object 
of the very first magnitiidie. This can only be 
effected, 1st. By inducing him to regard tfa^ code 
which governs hiin as selected equally for the bene* 
fit of Catholic as Protestant,-^^-of poor as of rich $ 
8dly. By inducing him to believe its administnu 
ticm peifectly impartial between religious sects, 
and different ranks in society. The finrt branch 
of each of those desiderata witt result from bis 
own observations, that the code which be is rs* 
^red to obey is selected by the joint wisdom and 
local experience of Catholic as well as Protestant 
senators, and administered with the cardial and 
0pem concord and union of Catholic aikd Pl*otestant 
magistracy. The other branch of both would be 
effected, 1st. By putting an end to the system 
of trading magistrates; for while a trade in the 
dissensions of Ireland exists, so long will it find 
materials to support it, through the medium o^ 
alarmists and spies; but *^ where lio wood is, tfaalfc^ 
the fire goetb oat; so where there n no^ ialebeimr 
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th^iStrife oeaseth;'' r2dly. By admitting a greater 
ppirtion'of ItheCatholic gentry into the commission 
of the peace, <so as to exhibit a more cordial cor 
operation between the upper.classes of jail persua* 
4si6ns engaged in the administration of the laws. ^ 
3dly. NiOt only by an impartiahadminijstratioh ,oi 
the law in criminal and^ivilcasQs as it now stands^ 
and I may add as no vi^ administered, but by cheap- 
eopig the -administration of the latter branch of' 
law. The peasantry, it is tru^, have little interest 
in (he rules which regulate property ; but the 
class of Irish farmers immediately above them! a^e 
usually litigious, having much occasion to resort 
to.kgal tribunals, in consequence of the loos^ 
manner in which contracts are made and recorded, 
and of the spirit of deceit already noticed. Their 
peasant: neighbour takes a very sensitive interest 
in the result; and it most frequently happens, that 
after the poorer suitor lias supported the legal 
contest to his ruin,^he is forced, for want of further 
means, to leave his wealthier antagonist in posses- 
sion ^f the afield. Ashamed to conl^ss ^the real* 
cause, he never fails to ascribe thisto the partiality/ 
ratherthan the expense, of th^ administration of 
the laws: this the early jealousy and suspicion' 
inculcated by the penal .code, induces theapea-) 
santry readily .to credit. Having vonce forniedr 
tbat^ptnion of the administration of law in dml- 
cases, :and supposing all laws similarly adminis'^r ' 



ferecl-bjr judges eSLclusiTdy Protestaiit,' they 
quickly extend their sui^picions to the ctimifiial 
code ; ' and . hence arises much olf the disposition 
so often observed, to screen delinquents from the 
reach of what they consider an unfair trial. From 
this supposed denial^ of justice,, arises- much of the 
rancorous and vindictive feelings which degrade 
the lower orders in IrelaYid, combining, as it does, 
withe the operation of the penal code, • in drawing 
forward the more malicious jealousies of the 
human beart.^ The^ expenses of law in general, 
> arisingtina great measure from the heavy stamp 
duties, are quite disproportionate to the property 
oflretand, arid t the means of suitors; and even a 
worse adrndufsteited system, if more accessible to 
al), would work mare benefit, and bemorerespeoM 
ed by-the people.' But,>to remedy this. defect^ it 
ibayibe objected; that a financial sacrifice must be 
made. Here again I assert, that it is. sacrificing. to 
empty-shew realfinancial economy, to:gath^r inlre- 
land the fruits 'of over-taxation, swoln as they are 
with the seeds of discontent ajid.tumult, in the eradi-^ 
cation of which tenfoldits amount must, bedisbursjed 
from the British treaisury ; thusgivingto thecoUector 
of taxei the double fees of collection, whileEogland 
receives from Ireland wi^^ooie'haiidonly a portion 
of what fi^he pays back with the other, 
t Xq cheaper^ law in general,>wpt|ld certainly, ren- 
der >it» apparent^. as well as its real effects, m^ro 



ordimt in tl^ country tbis v^ pe€iiliiar4y ftecessarj*^ 
For Uijs purpose) or rather for tbe purpose of, 
chiuptHif^ justice, I would recommeud tbe est^. 
&Usli«ieiit of a kiod.of arbitratiou coi^rl, to wbiehe 
penkHEis, Tolunlarily subftiltting tb^^r disput^s^ 
mig^ ifeskMrtt and witbd^ tbe eypensie or teebpiw 
catifies of }aw. I would recomm^ad la eaeb disrr 
trkt.two arbitratoti^ to bocbofiedi by.ballotvM'^ 
nually or bienuiatly^ by tbe ipbabitftuts ^f a)l die^ 
8cr>ptt^s baviog^ property; to a certain auoivati or 
b^^aUiekcti0u 9at;i^t to aome fiiiitable limitatiok^. 
These should be empowieped by law to adiQiMltcit: 
oatba^^and ^ouM reeei?eaiWialUuliual lalary H*^. 
Itiey isdmild be sdlowed i^ mul}. S^ in ea<^ ciifo ir 
4k umpire in tbe $^Bt ioatance tobe/cboaen owtOh 
ally by tbe piarties. These ahould be^ witb |e w ex- 
ceptbna» lefijuuahackled by rules of eyid^aeeopr: 
any teclmiGidities of law, and abould be arilied: 
nitb a power to compel tbe attendauee of ,wi#*. 
mmmi boft, aliov^e alls, ib^rawarda should be tmt- 
dered fiu*!/ unless imftescbed for c<»^ruptioa by.^ 
i^qpeal to tfaeaessfona, suiasecting thd appellattt) if) 
UDaueeessfol^ to doulde eosts. The place of toeet^ 
mff sfaoukl be fixed at a distance from all towns,, 
or boooea TiESodlog intoxicntiu^ liquor»« Tbe eifil^ 
here alluded ta is among tbti worst pmcticdt 
eftl:ts of iSeasidna litigntioa in Ireland. Tbe dssa 
irfpertiona frpin wfaabcb these arbitrators should -bfi 
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chosen,shotiidt>'6 thafrdf iiiitie#!^,6l^^ 
or dtiier })er^cmd uDltiiffat^iti fhe 9gl«)aM of \kwi 
the principal object of sdchatt lnstiNi(f<Ai being" M 
fttri^ the proceeaitigar of all leg^al t^i^hnicaK ties^ 
Tfce success tff rti^ftcalHdg would j it isr 'obtiou!$i 
depend ot) their ctiar^cti^rlbrimpattiitfitfaiKldiil^ 
i(;ri^n?tiattoii'; atiiij doubt fiot, ad j^ahfttamtitijCKstiee^ 
with lefes ddngiSr of peijdty, %dtiia ht adaiii 
nistei-ed by p^i^ohs of that descn^toB aA l^jtidg^ 
of superior dbiirts, in '^11' ^tfesttotis of* mcr* 
fact; ibr, ita isiich dases, ri6' grieatei* dfffitettlt;^ 
would tre'itopoirfdtipoii the otfbtii^atolt, tUafi ili 
«very day^ encountered by H>cal As^tt^ttes^ hk 
Bdjudicatiorii^ iti criniinal ttaLkek.' iif ftict^ the p6^ 
Terfy of Irelahd would' itself hav* bfotight the^e 
amicaliile trihmi&Is inio more general use, ^id^tiol 
the power with M^hifch the law noW annis a litigtotts 
suitor en^lble him to*appeal, in almost all easrasf, 
froth awards sd 'made, td the courts of law, ton some 
gfoiind of legal^ or teiJhhical inaccuracy; 

Whether wirih a prbject Would tiuceeed^ I cimiMt 
v^tttciire to pronbtitfce confidently; biit it might !ie 
worth an ejiperimeiiti whldi would cost^onrty a'Sew 
pdtinds, the amolmto^ half a year's or aye^r^ 
satarf . Above alF, very strong and coerefVe -peMi* 
ties>sboQld be annexed to any attempt to tfidMfg^ 
vindktite feeliugs <m the part of ifte^mimfeceA^ 
SuitdfTs iu su^ eases; NtfOrftag' ia^tubre^ neeeail^ 
«r more iiiflltbtitt tKim to train the tki^ peaiMit I* 
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subouit to.s^d^eatoftbisJMod; but certainly lauc^h 
*o£ th^/rteiG^oijis ^«lii|g8 wbkh actuate parties ia 
fmch ciif^ w^ofild be alteyiated; by tfaecomparatiTe 
privacy aodepononif (^verti&g^ perhaps, the rum 
af th^ p^i^^) of the decision, and many offshoots 
frQQ3i:the:majip stem . ojfilitigation ; cut off by the 
explusion.pjf intQXicatiiaf Hquors; andi as the 
Popi§h.priast would, in Catholic dktri^tfii, often be 
jcalledin, and consent to act as umpire, his infln- 
efice^ rpr^ame,woyuldmu€h tend to. elicit truth, to 
ea^ting^ishj pr . softetn , do wn rancorous a nimosi ties^ 
an^^rfEjcono^eitbe vanqwshed to his fate. Tbe 
xnecitings jofjsuqh arbitrators might be usuaUy 
^Xi^i jTor thefSaine tiipe and place as the periodic 
x^fil meqting^lifor; charitable loans, hereafter sisig^ 
g)$8ted : for the pr^isen^e of the magistrates, farmers, 
,a{id mor^ paf tici^arly of the Gatholic clergy, e£ 
the^yi^inage,^: piet to- watch over the individual 
x:J|;^aptprs and conduct of 4he peasantry, rwitfa 
powers to re^w^rd and pcinisbi^and with local 
kuQ^ledge taslid tn detecting perjury>, woifld much 
^epfd:. to che^l^ that lamentably prevalent vice ; and 
maq^y • ^i^^esses^' wjm> . ivould risk it in a * pubtic 
;COijLjt*hon^ . of assfembted , strangers,^ would not 
daj^e it in the fjace. of a. select party, exclusively 
nei^g^^ijiifd, on whose- good opinion, their own 
rfa^ ^ig^t, c|ep^d. Incases of fines- for vindictive 
o4.t»igg,fCOi|i^. of {Session ougiit to possei^ the 
powfitot 4ifef|tii^g the app^sicatiqn of ithe whol^ 



or- a portion )of Ae fiir6,' by ^ttjr dT^feaii, ia^ihe 
parity ifljured,wthe- Are^A of beaefit to whom^by 
such a ^Consequence of tbe assault^ would ofieti! 
dater- the aggressor more than the terror of his 
own punishment. . . : ; ^ . . > , 

Another cause* which operates wifh the lower 
classes to bring the aduHmstration of the criminal 
law into disrepute, is the admitting Prdtestant 
clergy having- local benefices into fhe commission - 
of .the peace. The odium which the tythe sys- 
tem, in Catholic, districts, tends to draw oh the 
cfcrgy,%y the conjunction of the magisterial and 
clerical office in the samfe person, attaches to tlie 
fbrmeri, — ^indeed, the odium- reciprocally increa^s 
Ihat which each sifigly incurs ; and this makes it 
extremely unwise to mingle them: and though I 
belieTe,in general, tlie clergy now in the donrmis^ 
siion of the peace are extremely conscientious, and 
itHiight be unfair, a^d perhaps unwise, to strip 
them of their magistemil functions, yet, in the ^ 
Tiew I am now taking of the sbbject, it would 
seem prudent to prohibit the further admission 
of silch of the clergy as hold* local benefices/ ^ 
* A dordial co-operation being, r by the removal 
of tbe penal cbde, effected among the magistl*ac3% 
petty sessions should be frequently held^ to-ex*^ 
hibit thM union; todetect crime, and to let punish* 
ment follow: close at its heelsi- "N^othirig would 
tend more to impress Ihe lower class with a dread 
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n&bich it reaches ^uiit, It i^ of Ibe most titjiil ifp- 
]K>rt9^€e vigilantly .to iratoh^an^ n^idly topr^pel, 
the predatory w|li€i of tbe peasantry actiof^ io 
cmicert, and to froatrate their individual effpDU 
at pilfering, «p aa to cat them off from all hope of 
abelter in that adroitness of divsimnlatipn and 
deceit wliicb the penal code has tended tf> incul- 
cate, and tbuB forcetbem tofall back op their own 
niduatry and plfiin-dealing* The cordial coope- 
ration of the Catholic magistracy would produce 
an effect the moat practically naefnl, that of in-< 
auring.the co-operation of their own priefthood. 
Tbeae: exemplary men are already wdl disppsed 
to support the laws, in the service of which one ha9 
already fallen a sacrifice, and whose fate others 
liave narrowly escaped ; but their powers of rea^ 
aoning tbeir own flocks into respect for the lawa 
^rould be much augmentedj by the addition of 
Catholic legislators and ni|igisti:ates« and tberoot^ 
ing out religious animoai ties. 

Among the many local means which might he 
resorted to in aid of the administration of justice, 
f^nd in brviging the laws into better favour with 
the population, nonp would prove more effectual 
Ihail mprejitmitiaritj/ between th^ upper and midr 
die chsH9j particularly the /arming' class. Too 
great a distance is usually maintained in Ireland 
bftvepn these classy, as I have already explained ; 



9iid to the rdaxatiaii qf ^m pradif <> wid 4he 

freer commuDlcation whicAi the VohinteerA«ioci«*^ 

tioBsof 1780 produced, as well a^^ to the tempo* 

rary guspeiMUQii of religioos jealousies, was attri-* 

butable the admirable good order then preserved 

all oyer the country. To promote this epd^aud 

to produce free communicatious between tiiiese 

classes on the subject of the public peace, I would 

propose, that periodical meetings to administer 

relief by way of charitable loans, (a measure to 

which I shall hereafter haye occasion to revert), 

should also have. for their avowed object coinmu* 

nications with the neighbouring magistrates (who 

onght to attend them) on the state of the district 

As secrecy is the main hope of deceit and theft, 

so the dread of that communication at stated in* 

tervals, between the Catholic farmers and the 

magistraey, as well of their own persuasion as of 

the Protestant, ^ould produce the best effect ; the 

farmers being, from Ihieir walk in lif^,< more 

likely to discover the track of theft : apd* the 

benevolence, moreover, of one object of the meet* 

ing would impart its popularity to the other, to 

which it was associated. It would exhibit the 

upper and middle orders equally ready to sedk 

out the merits, as the misdeeds of the peasantryr^ 

equally ready to reward good conduct as to punish 

crime. 

These suggestions^ as the reader will observe, 
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apply ra!thdr4o a mixedsysleiDiparfiy conventional 
afed pattly Z^g^is/^^tW^'tban to anyameliorattoii 
which it is in the power either of sodety;or of the 
legislature, alone^ to effect There are, howef er, 
iriaiiy correctives and stimulants, which it is within 
the excliisive power of either to administer xAoe^ 
beneficially: of these the limits of this Address 
Will allow me to point out a few only, by way of 
example. • ' - i 

•Of those of the ^r5^ c/as5, none would operate 
so extensively, or become so practicaUif useful, as 
a more familiar intercourse between the Protest- 
ants of the upper class, and the Catholic clergy.- 
It is true, the jealousies so often noticed, and the. 
other effects of the penal code, have long excluded 
that class of men from what is called polished 
society;' and though many of the more sage and 
shrewd of the Protestant nobility and gentry are 
well aware of the importance of throwing open 
their portals to the admission of those persons, 
yet as Idngas they can be suspected, by the ascend- 
ant party, of having a lurking disposition to curtail 
their ascendancy, they dare not attempt it: be- 
sides, the bent of Fashion opposes them ; and in 
the van of her votaries, or rather of her leaders, has 
hitherto been found, and while the penal code exists 
will always be found, an overwhelming portion of 
ascendants. But, that barrier once removed, the 
example of the vice-regal court would easily pro- 
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cure them ready passports into the mansiouft of 
the Protestant aristocracy, .who would then saga* 
ciously discover, that the sacred character of their 
calling would cover the multitude of their sUi- 
niugs against the laws of fashion. Certain X ^m, 
that no coalition would be viewed with such terror 
by the disturbers of public tranquillity, of the 
lower or of any class ; and the sight of a Protest- 
ant clergyman walking arm-in-arm with a Catho- 
lic priest up the steps of the mansion of ajord.of 
the manor in Ireland, would produce more prac/i- 
ra/. effect than the advance of.two of the best regir 
mei^ts in his majesty's service. 

Of those measures which it is within the ejcclu^ 
sive power.- of the legislatute to adopt,- a few^ 
examples must su^fBce, to prove, that in the very 
laws themselyes (transcribed as they, foraierly 
were from the British statute-book, and pj^ssed 
as they now are without a single reflectipp on 
the diflference in mind, state of. society, and. local 
advantages or defects of the different islands), 
-much improvement might be made, and a' code 
framed for Ireland herself, less burdensome^ 
more easy of administration, and of infinitely 
more practkal utility, than the indiscriminate 
application of British legislative maxims and legal 
rules. For instance — i > 

In cases where hard labour in workhousfes-is 
the punishment selected by law, it is forgoltea. 
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or fnHier unkDown, that there^re no wbrkhouses' 
fit IteHnd. It is further forgotteti, that there are 
tio poor's rates in Ireland, and that the families^ 
of isuch culprits, unless of an age and capabilit)^ 
to labour, or, what is often less probable^ having* 
the gooid fortune to procure employment, are' 
often turned into the roads as mendicants, during 
the confinement of the parent or husband in the 
common prison. In the exercise of this necessary 
office of vagrant mendicity, they usually commit 
Hjrore pilferings, and acquire more vice, than the 
erinaie which that measure is intend^ to correct; * 
fn like manner, the species of fines which const^ 
ttuethe penalties of the British peasant's breach of 
the liifw^ and which in England operate as leiiitiv^ 
correetiofid, in Ireland, though m>minally fines oil 
the pieasant, in nine cases out of ten, operate as 
fines 6tt the counties, and imprisonment oil thfe 
ciilprits,— fitaefif on the lands for the gaol allow- 
ance of the criminal, and outrages on the feelings 
of the sotiefy among whom his wretched family 
wattdlKr; besides their effects in demoralizing the 
culprit, by associating him in gaol with mofe 
hardened malefactors. To lower the tate of 
fines, and to extend the time for their payment 
to; those reasons of the year when the peasant 
can earn somewhat more than the purchase of 
th« subsistence of his family, would do dotdething 
towaifd^tbe correction of thisevil ; bat the eriabI1n|^ 
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local magisf rates to eotninate fines for snch works 
as could be performed at hdme on^ idclement days 
or seasons, when the litbourer oi^ bis family cannot 
work out of doors,* or, with the sanction of tho 
priests, on the lannierous holidays which the 
Catholic peasaiA observes, (and such saniptiMi 
cannot;, 1 presume, be withheld from works O^f 
penanqe), wotild more efiectually alleviitte this 
evil, and envbody the whole anxieties of the faftntlyi 
in deterring- the individual from ' the dommis$ioil 
of crime ; for though the pnnishtffeftt, hi the pre^ 
sent state of thie law, is nominally more i^everel 
many arie deterred from enforcing it by prosdcn- 
tion, aware of its effects; 3Pnd the cbanceir*of 
escape from the heavier, render the certainty of 
the lightei* punishment more effectual; Tbe ex-' 
ample aifforded to the younger membiiis ^tf'tfae 
famtly, by witnessing the punish ment, would- also 
produce good effects. 

Th^ legislature, moreover, i^metimes ttk^ into 
consideration: some general features of disagi^- 
ment between the state of eacb island^ and i^itfai^ 
holds from IrelaYid the benefit of ^na<$«6ti€»ti( 
which, in many parti^ though not in their wbok 
^ structure, would work benefit to that eootftryi 



* This indulgence should, of course^ he granted, only in case^ 
tvhere security shall be given fortlie p^^ment of the fineii' at 
such future periods, or^a defitulit; di^Hv^flig ap ihe eiiltH4f. " 

o 
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Thus, the laws requiring licences for hankers i» 
England do not extend to Ireland, because the 
poverty of the consumer, and the wretched pro- 
iitis of such trade in that country (where persons 
fire glad to work in that calling for bare subsist- 
ence), will not bear the tax: yet I know of few 
better expedients to repress the earlier stages of 
crime, than requiring a licence to be taken out 
and regisltered by such persons (though free of 
tax), and instituting the most rigid and scruti- 
nizing inquiries as to the character and practice 
of those persons ; for, the comparatively imper- 
fect state of the police, and the distaste to the laws, 
already analyzed, combine, with the more abject 
state of Irish poverty,-^the first to give greater 
facilities to the itinerant plunderer, the last to 
jSnd an object of theft in trifles which are below 
the notice of British larceny, and the clandestine 
purchase of which, and the conveyance of them 
to their destination, are most commonly asso- 
ciated with the ostensible trade of an Irish hawker. 
But this is not all ; for in every stage, particularly 
the earlier, of turbulence,* this class of persons 
become the medium of secret concert and commu- 
nication among the ill-disposed peasantry, as was 
-manifested universally before the rebellion of 
1798. The range of each of those persons, in the 
exercise, of their traffic, should be confined within 
prescribed limits; and licences, yearly or half- 
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)'early, should be taken but by them at sessions^ 
where they should present themselves to obtain 
or renew them in open court. 

But it is not merely in the diflerence of wealth 
or of public institutions, or of the state of the 
national mind, character, or civilization, that a 
bar is to be found to the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of British law: even the different states of its 
agriculture, and habits of the cultivators of its 
soil, must often be consulted by the man who would 
legislate for the practical benefit of Ireland. 

Thus, the general culture of green crops in 
England makes the pilfering of turnips a crime 
of little or no loss to the practical farmer, or 
of temptation to a peasantry, the value of whose 
honest labour is so much greater than the profits 
of such petty thefts : but in Ireland, agriculture 
in this respect has been kept half a century 
in the rear of England, by the inadequacy of the 
laws and the police to prevent those pilferings ; 
and, however disproportionate the magnitude of 
the effect may appear to the apparent insignifi- 
cance of the cause, thousands of acres of the best 
land in Ireland, which would be allotted to the 
fattening of cattle, now exported as lean stock, are 
less valuably employed, from the impracticability 
of procuring food for thetn until those seasons 
when, in England, they would bring the highest 
prices. Thus a redundance of fat stock is annually 
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poured into Dublin inarket in thettntumn, which 
oftep traqsfar^ to the slaughter-butcher or export 
merchant the fair profits of the farmer ; besides 
the vast loss of the fattening trade to Ireland, 
which would bring into that country the price 
<^f a fat, instead of a store ox. But the evil 
is still more lamentably fe}t by that class of 
persons who are instrumental in causing it; for 
the greater portion of the agricultural employ, 
in^pt, which supports the women and children of 
the peasantry in England, viz^ preparing for, 
oleaningv and gathering in, green crops, is lost to 
the peai^antry in Iceland, — a loss the more severe, 
because tb^t occupation is carried on in the 
middle of summer, when they are roost unem-t 
ployed and most distressed. But the worst among 
al) its etfepts, is the school opened, in every field 
of turnips, for the practice of knaverv in the 
younger part of the families of the Irish peasantry. 
It istrue, to remedy this, some severe lavis have 
bkcen framed, with pecuniary penalties,^— too highj 
however, ai^usual^ for the means of such persons 
to discharge. But the best remedy would per^ 
haps be foufid in a strict scrutiny into the 
conduct of the vendors, who form a kind of root 
market in most country tovt^ns, and who employ* 
and purchase froH), tlje children of the peasantry. 
These person^, should also be licensed, in the 
fj^iD,^ manner as th(; bawkei:s, and should be com« 
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pelled to disclose from whom they have purehased 
turnips, or other green food. Here the differ- 
ence in the state of the two islands l>eromes appa^^ 
rent: for in England, where every peasant ha« a 
turnip garden, and every farnier can drive bis 
cart of turnips into market, it would be vain as 
vt'ell as vexatious to pass such a law ; hut in Ire* 
land it is quite necessary, for there, perhaps, two 
such fields are not^to be found in a county, nor a 
turnip plant in any peasant's garden in the island^ 
or even in many of the farmers. 
. In like manner, the different state of the enclo* 
sures, and the perfect fences ip England, combing 
with a better system ofpolice to protect the farmers 
from a species of depredation of the most ordinary 
occurrence in Irelan^l, which produces effects the 
most ruinous to the landholder, and most lament* 
able to the niorality of the lower classes : — I meaQ^ 
the practice of driving the cattle of one of that 
class into the fields of his neighbour claad^fr- 
tinely, and watching them there .at night, ^aod 
often in the open da>. This trick is alway« 
assigned to the children of the trespasser, and 
rears up a greater proportion of pilferers ^nd 
thieves than any other evil practice I know of. 
Yet, prevalent as this offence is, no law has been 
enacted to meet it promptly, and punish, it sum- 
marilv and without expence: for .nothing^^lae 
than an indictment for trespass can punish the 
offencecriminally (^ l^rocess which would often cofit 
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more time and money than the rent of the field is 
worth) ; and nothing more than the mere value of 
the grass proved to have been eaten can be reco- 
vered by impounding the cattle, the only inexpen- 
sive civil process which the sufferer can resort to.* 
This practice would soon be extirpated by giving 
magistrates powers to convict and punish severely 
an intentional trespass of this kind, and on its re-, 
petition adjudging the forfeiture of the cattle 
themselves. 

Numberless are the instances which might 
be adduced of equal dissimilarity between the 
objects and means of legislation in the two 
islands ; but I have confined myself to a single 
example of each. I will, however, mention one 
further instance, because it is, like the former 
one, most seductive to the children of the pea- 
santry ; and the best hope for Ireland lies in the 
chances of reforming the rising generation: — I 
mean the practice of gleaning. In England, the 
farmer carries his corn into his farm-yard as soon 
as dry, and then gleaning is safely permitted: 
but in Ireland, the corn is left out in stark, in the 
fields, for a considerable time after it has been 
reaped; and there the practice of pilfering from 
the stack, under pretence of gleaning, is the com- 
moir employment of many of the neighbouring 

• Tfcc small fines imposed by law seldom amount even ie 
Ibe .v.a|ue of the damage. 
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children* The farmer who sufiers has no other 
remedy but that of indictment before-mentioned, 
unless he stands sentinel over his crop, and is for- 
tunate enough to detect the theft. The offence 
of entering his fields, without first obtaining leaive, 
sfaould.be summarily punishable by a magistraite>^ 
and the second and third offence visited with in- 
^creased punishment. In short, every sunimary 
niode of nieeting this and the various other exer- 
cises of that clandestine deceit, which I have- en- 
deavoured to deduce from the effects of the penal 
code, should be adopted. 

In order to bring the laws into better esteem 
with the lower orders, I would advise that all the 
fines levied for offences in each district should be 
.appropriated to a charitable loan to the indus^ 
>trious and deserving of the same district, so that 
such persons should reap the benefit of the mis- 
deeds of their convicted neighbour; thus, at the 
same moment, would be exhibited a bounty for 
good conduct, and a punishment for a breach of 
the laws. The use of such money would, at one view, 
.be traced from the culprit to the well-conducted* 
Such a measure would tend to make the laws less 
odious, and engage the latter class in vindicating 
their operation. 

In Ireland, it is not a more important ' office af 
,the magistracy to execute justice, than to maintain 
.trjjth. Falsehood is so constant an engine of that 
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dissitnulattod which is so early inculcated la the 
peasantry in Catholic districts, that it cannot be 
waicbed and counteracted with too mL*cli vigi- 
lance and vigour. But the best chance of eradi- 
cating, or, at least, diminishing the evil, is by 
abridging the opportunities of its exercise. Every 
substitute for oaths should be Resorted to ; and 
whenever ocular inspection, or other evidence^ 
could supply the place of parole testimony, re- 
course ought^td be had to it ; and this, among 
other reasons, induces me to recommend the local 
arbitrators above-mentioned. 

In no case is perjury more frequent, nor viewed 
by the lower classes with less disfavour, or, rather 
with more favour, than in the case of road present^ 
ments by grand juries; because all thife neighbour- 
ing farmers and labourers taste of the fruit of the 
perjury of an overseer, though the larger portion 
rewards himself: nay, they even suppose they 
perceive, in the credulity of their 6wn landlord, 
the wilful connivance M his tenant's perjuries; 
the inore so, where they find the public money so 
acquired applied <o pay the rents of those tenants, 
passing at once from the treasurer's pocket to that 
of the landlord. Suspicious of the motives of Prd- 
teslant gentry as the pienal code has rendered 
them, they will often pu^h their suspicion one 
stage further, and believe^ their landlord wilfully 
perjures himself in passing stith an estimated 
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presentment, or such a fiEflse accountiqgrafl^cjlavit : 
and. here again he finds matter of accusation 
against the partiality of the laws; for an Irish pea- 
sant never wants sagacity to make shrewd com- 
parisons; and though. his antitheses and contrar 
distinctions, his. contrasts and oppositions, may 
want elegance of diction, orgrace of delivery, they 
never are deficient in pungency or pith. ' He is 
ever ready to observe, that if a pdpr man di^.so 
or so, he would not get off $o clear.* It is impp&r 
si ble to conceive so injurious an eixample as^tbe 
•purest .^rand juror js.oft^n led, by bis credulity. in 
others, apparently to.sfst to the lower classes. 
Some remedy is c.ertfiinly required for this evil: 
if the power of taxing /or such purposes remams 
"with grand jurors, soqae other criterion than the 
oaths of local overseers should be resorted to. A 
general road-oy^p^^er, of a class more independ- 
ent, and in no other wise connected with t^e 
county, should be appointed, or a committee of 
impartial gentlemen, to inspect the proposed or 
executed works. , I am sure, that whatever may 
be the benefit of the criterion substituted, it will 
be so much clear gain to the public purse, as well 
as to the public morality ; for no figure in arithme- 
tic is minute enough to represent the deduction 
which the value of. such an oath Would pi^esent. 
Contracts for the repairs of roads, for a period 
certain, to be set by public auction, would be 

p 
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visry weftt), instead of (hVcdnstent rtenrrfeiuce to 
Ht^ir efirtitiiQti^. This plan, which ib already io 
partialme^ ^ill also tend in po small degree to 
sfmte the time of gradd Jartesy often too short for 
the ckreiTal perforinance of their tarious duties. 

Similar endeavours miy be made to destroy the 
hiaieriel of deceit in thfe lalK^ihg etasses, in elu- 
ding the peiformance of their daify laliour, by the 
introduction of task-work on all practicable occa- 
sions. Nothing would te6d ntore to increase the 
earnings of the peasant, or to induce htm to 
give up his practice of over-^'eacbing his em- 
ployer, than a gefneral introduction of task-Iabourv 
IVlii^h oppMitioh is nkade to it hf the slothful 
lUhtm^T^ btftit ft by degireeis getting into iise« 

The neizt, ttnd Hot the least impwtatit remedy, I 
^ou)d ptdpote Ibr the reformation fand improve- 
tti^tolrfh6 adult population, and to wfaiich I have 
ali^ady ofien alluded, ik district charitabie ham.^ 



* Charita|>le loans were first introduced into Ireland by 
t>ean Swift ; who, from lis {iritate pui^e, appropiiated £500, to 
iisftibiAe m-mall «uiiifli/ Irf 'way ofiokn, anioag tlie podrei»t 
^hMT of artu«inB» snlti^ot to it opnditioo^ that if the greatest 
pun^etaallty in their repayment was not observed^ the borrower 
shoiild never be aided again. During the experience of a long 
iHteB ciif years, no (nstande df want df punctudity oecvired, 
eieqit ill rallies 0f'saiteesaliaoriii«sry;fc There can be 

90 dfiubt,^ tbut thjp habit of punctpaU^ which it tended to 
utrodooe^ was not aawngst the least unportant effects, of the 
measore ; and his sueoess jproVeti ha practicability. 



Tboie would, I Mi$y«, be i«iprtMDtitiabte> wftl^aat 
Uie tAd of p»bUc ftinds^ Tl<evrt9ffecto, would well 
isepfry ibe worifice; for, fofieii^ bettering, ia Ifae 
mo^t^giUe maaner, the couditibii of the poor, 
by enaUmg his owtt exlertioqs to costiribute. to 
bis advance^r^-^by felkyiii^ tbe labourer, witillout 
degrading him into the mendicant, — they w^uld 
furnish the meail». of moulding. .|iia conduct into 
die form most desirtd, by making any proposed 
alterettona in it conditiona to his obtaining such 
aid^and giving him the strongest motive to acquire 
and preserve a character .for good conduct. The 
first of tha« ^eets may be exemplified by ^ 
general condition, that no person who had not 
earned a certaip sum by task labour^ Should be 
relieved by loan. The latter would become ne* 
oessary, in order to give him a di^nce of p.ro«> 
cming sureties, without which no Ipan should be 
advanced. 

The purchase of provisions at first cost, and the 
distribution of them in tOans at certain seasons of 
the year, would rescue the peasantry from the 
exorbitant extortions of the country retailers; and 
a check migtit be held over the latter, tokeep tbeif 
profits within &ir bounds, without the danger oi 
suppressing the retail trade, by having such stores 
alw&y* ready to open^ in case they attempted gran 
i tn^Kisittons. Trustees, Composed both of Catho- 
lic and Protestant, gentry, including the loc"' 
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dtr^y o( both religions, would, even by sQch an 
eixbiUition of union between the aristocracy and 
cl^g^of both persuai^ions, (for a purpose the bene* 
voience of which the suspicions of the peasantry 
could not misinterpret) lay the foundation of that 
confidence which the penalcodeand its conse- 
quences have so fatally repressed. 
■^ A tneasure of great advantage to Ireland would 
aliso be, a general enclosure OilL The commons 
ib'that country always serve as a i*efuge for the 
professional thief and robber, and in few cases 
areof any value to the neighbouring farmer; being 
mo3t usually stripped of the surface to build the 
wails of their huts. It may be conjectured, that 
this measure would increase the poverty of those 
persons; but the practical effect would be quite 
the reverse ; it would drive them from idleness to 
industry, and, wretched as are the other peasantry, 
none are half so hopelessly miserable or miscfaie-' 
vous as the inhabitants of commons. But here, 
again, the expense of bills throiigh the imperial 
parliament is quite disproportionate to the value 
of this object in Ireland. I doubt not, that a 
general enclosure bill would be attended with 
very exciellent effects; and, even by the employ- 
ment which it would afford to that class of per* 
sons, among nunibers of others, would yield more 
than the value of the wretched hovels they inhabit. 
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the value of which might, however, be secured 
to them by law. This measure would also supply, 
in many cases, the peasantry with potatoe-ground 
for two years, which is just now a great desidera- 
tum in most parts of Ireland. 

The next remedy I shall suggest, to improve 
the condition of the peasantry, is the commence^ 
ment of public works, in order to employ them in 
the seasons of the year when other employment is 
not to be procured. ; Here will be objected, the 
expense of the measure, and the financial inability 
of Great Britain: but if the reasonings'! have 
urged have any weight, they must convince my 
readers, that it is short-sighted policy, to prefer 
the increase of military and civil establishments, 
while at the same time we perpetuate the necessity 
for them, and exhaust the island by civil war, to 
the measure of expending the same annual sum 
for a time, to receive it back tenfold from the 
resources of that country, improved by such 
meatis. . 

The public works I would recommend are 
canals, of the \ narrowest practicable dimen- 
sions^ as used in England, leading to market- 
towns,'from the interior of the country. Public 
loans of money for such purposes have already 
proved impracticable, from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing securities: of ^a private iiature; and the 
vant pf public bodies similar to those with which 
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EfiglaDd taboiiDd». Besides, tbe expertebce of 
linMeeanids already exeeated ^ UDfatourable to 
Uie speeulatioii. This, howevef> seems grtBt]y 
attributable to theerrorwhkb prevails in Ireland, 
in all public works, carried on as they are on a 
Scale far beyond her means or objects. It is. in- 
credible at how.cheapa rate narrow canals eould 
be cut in Ireland,"^probabIy^ in many cases, not 
exceeding double the cost of a road; and wtdit 
eanak are ill applicable to a eountry of so small 
eapitiil as Ireland, the expence of boats suited to 
navigate them being too great to ^courage rivaU 
ship; whence it follows that monopoly oft^n de«- 
stroys the advantalges that tbe public might derive 
from siich undertakings. 1 dare say, that if 
offers were made to the great landed proprietors, 
to finish, at the public expense, canals ciit by 
priyate individuals or companies, to a certain 
depth) in lands granted free for that purpose by 
tbe proprietors, a great deal of private money 
would be thus expended, in addition to that fur- 
nished from the. public purse. 

Th^use of procuring for agriciiltural produce 
a cAieap and ready conveyance to market-towns,^ 
iSi as advantage at' present much preferable to 
Ih^iol bringing additional land, by reclaiming 
it, into culfivatiim ; tbe ctaipital of that country 
oow notbeing adequate to continue in cultivatiefi 
{liitds.atread^r in cuiture. But a principal advan* 
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tagie of canalfing is .the iotrodiif^r^o of tsuds pr 
pieee work, eapableof luecuriK^ of nieawr€Dieii(^ 
and also capable of aff<M(iliogr employm^t ia 
winter as'well as sumina'. Caiials are alao 4he 
best mode of intersecting a country) to preventfree 
and secret comoinntefttions among an inmrgeat 
peasantry, Wording roads on the baiiks^ and also 
facilities for the rapid .n»ovenietits of troqpa by 
waier« Interest might be reserYedop die susos 
expended from the public purse, in case it shonld 
yield a certain ilate of profii^lo be ^rst deducted , 
as interest on priTate snbscriptiom^aad this mi^bt 
hereafter become a source of reveAue. 

A dtflSoalty certainly presents itself lia openiag 
public works in distarfaed dts^rictk, which iseoQ»* 
oion to all attesupts suddenly to remove: Hie 
excitiiig eanse of poverty, and which is exeeed- 
ihgly enhauoed by the general Sttspicaons fiMteied 
by the penal code« as already noticed. Xh;^ 
peasantry will consider that they have triumphed) 
by Gompelliog ati alleviation of grievances. Pub- 
lic works of thiskind should) therefore, bie begiua 
in the petoeable diiltricta> or^ if in those whidi are 
disturbed,, at.a lower rate of labour, hi general^ 
it toigbi be nseful to vary the rate of labour^ by a 
scale regulated according to the stale* of gs^ 
ottder or tnrhale|io6 .of the districts to which the 
se;vseralJabouirersi»aplqyedtn sttch.works biil<mg; 
;«^ phm whieh WDbld fbmisb>a boimt^ oA^fid 
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order, andapunisbnieiitfor turbaleuce. ; Con^iv 
dcring the object for which these in^orks are pror 
posed, such a plan might at least be worth the 
experiment, which in principJe agrees with that 
on which the Peace-Preservation Adt, was framed ; 
the, former working by bounties^ the latter by 
penalties. I do not rely on this as absolutely 
practicable, and I throw it out at hazard, rather 
as a point worth consideration, than as confident 
of its success. 

I know of no measure more likely .to: benefit 
the l6wer classesof farmers and .peasantry,' than 
, licensing small stills. To comprehend all the 
benefits of this measure, requires an accurate 
prac^tical knowledge of Ireland ; >a few only I will 
point out. First, it would afibrd the fardaer in 
remote parts of thb country, usually the most ne- 
cessitous and turbulent, a ready market for his 
corn, and that at a season of the year when he 
is most distressed. The proprietors of large 
stills never begin, to buy grain till the farmers are 
forced in. throngs into the market, to pay their 
Michaelmas rent; -and then that class of distillers 
usually^ fix the price lower than it reasonably 
ought to bel But this is not the worst effect; for 
the pdorer farmers^ who usually, for want of 
capital, coniplete their sowing later than the 
wealthier landholders^ are pro{>ortionabiy late 
with their barv^stSj-which, for the same reason^ 
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in a wet climate, is usually ill got up, and thouj^h 
their grain is fit for distilling, it is not fit for trans*- 
portation to any great distance, either by seaorland. 
Nor can it, at that season, be dried in the sheaf, so 
as to preserve it in stacks; nor is it fit for meal : so 
that a great portion of it every year goes to v^aste^ 
which might be thus turned to good account. This 
circumstance teiids, as much as any other, to in- 
duce the farmer , to countenance private distilling. 
As to the objection which may be raised, founded 
on the difficulty to revenue officers of superintend- 
ing small stills, it does not seem unanswerable; 
if they were only permitted in certain towns, say 
two or three in each county. Certainly no other 
measure would have such effect in suppressiiijg^ 
private distillation. The class in life of the per- 
sons who would establish such stills, and their 
own local connexions, enable them to procure in- 
formation which magistrates or revenue officers 
could not be expected to obtain; and there- 
fore each of those persons would become a most 
useful sentinel over that illicit practice. TBe 
equalizing the prices of corn, in every part of 
tlfit island, would be another advantage of the 
measure; for the parts most reniote, and niiost 
impoverished, would 1)e niost relieved by it. tt 
h evident, that, b^ compressing; com into tlie 
shape of spirits, nine-tenths of the expence of 
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.transmitting it, which is the .great cause of ine- 
quality of prices, would. be rtn]oy.ed. 
, The mischiefs of private distillatiQn, both in 
demoralizinj^ the peasantry, and training them to 
insurrection, are most ruinous; in fact, it is im- 
possible to conceive a better nursery for an ipsur- 
gjent varrior, than the citadel of a private still; 
from whence issue regular videttes, and to which 
are attached alarm-posts, and all the appurtenances 
, of warfare in a besieged town. Nor is its transmis- 
sion to the retailer less instructive to fraud or en- 
couraging to deception ; and even when, it reaches 
its destination, it almost certainly leadjs to per- 
jury, and to make perjury popular, or at least 
venial, in the opinions of the peasantry.. No gain 
to the. revenue, from the monopoly of larger stills, 
can for a moment counterbalance the destruction 
to morals, and the increase of financial expendi- 
ture in repressing the tumults and ruin that this 
practice brings on Ireland : but I will .venture to 
say, that no loss of revenue, but the reverse, 
would be the result. 

The enormous fortunes which all the Irish dis- 
tillers make, in so rapid a period, is a sufficient 
j)roof of the monopoly which presses down the 
agriculturist in. Ireland, and always presses mosfe 
heavily on the poorest. 

I proceed next to consider the .fittest plan for 
the education of the Ijrish peasantry. This g^n^ 
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ral head breducation may be divided into three 
branches:— 1st. Religious education ; 2dly. Lite- 
rary education; and, 3dly. What I will term prac- 
tical education, by which I mean the illustration 
of the use of rules and maxims, as taught in 
schools, by reducing them to practice. 

On the subject of the religious education of the 
Catholic peasantry, a difference of opinion unfor- 
tunately exists among the upper classes, on whose 
co-operation so much of the success of any system 
of religion depends. Some would forbid the use 
of the Bible in schools, except accompanied by 
the Catholic exposition of controverted passages ; 
others would introduce it without note or com^ 
menf, contrary to the opinion of the Catholic 
clergy ; and a third party (the Ultras, as they may 
be termed) would present it to Catholic children 
with Protestant expositions. Were I driven to 
choose between these alternatives, I would not 
hesitate to choose the first ; for I am persuaded^ 
it would have been as easy for the Marquis 
Wellesley in India to introduce animal food into 
an Uindostanee repast, as to teach any religious 
doctrine to the Catholic peasantry, in opposition 
to the discipline of their own church. An aban- 
doned hypocrite, it is true» may be made of one 
of that class; but a sincere convert to any other 
doctrine cannot be obtained by any such measure. 
But I do not think I am driven to either alter- 
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native; for I am sure, were a meeting of rational 
chen of all persuasions, who would become pa- 
trbiis of such a system, convened, it would be no 
difficult matter to point out abundance of matter, 
as well from the pid as the New Testament, in^ 
eluding the evidences of Christianity, in which 
all agree, and which either require no comment, 
or ^mit of no second interpretation. From these 
inight be formed an ample elementary course, 
without touching^ upon doctrinal or controversial 
passages, which may be left to the pastors of their 
several sects to expound each in his <pwn way. 
Few passages of the Sermon on the Mount could 
become the subject of polemic discussion ; and I 
do verily believe, that those which are made the 
subject of such controversy are not more valu- 
able, but on that account rather less so, than the 
clearly comprehensible parts ; and certainly the^ 
are less fitted for childhood. 

But although no part of the Bible were intro- 
duced into such schools, yet surely much isdone to- 
wards the preparatory part of religious education^ 
by teaching to read and write, and introducing a 
good system of morality. By these means the 
task of the religious pastor is much lightened) 
atid the heart and the reasoning powers rendered 
much more accessible to the approach of his 
instructions. 

Whether in the shape of religious or mere 
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moral instruction, all passages should be select* 
ed, and impressed upon the tnihds of the chil- 
dren, which may tend to counteract the dissiniu* 
lation, illiberalitj, arid deceit, introduced by t^e 
penal code. To enforce truth and plain-dealing, 
and conciliatory liberality and philanthropy, by 
precept, and to exemplify their advantages from 
the page of history, real or fabulous, ought to 
be. the first objects in educating the children oif 
Catholic peasantry; and tracts should be care- 
^Uy compiled for that purpose. 

As to the literary education useful for a pea- 
sant, it may be confined to reading, writing, and 
the parts of arithmetic, in ordinary use; for a 
great deal more will depend on a close attention 
to the third branch to which I have alluded, than 
could be obtained by pushing their literary.re- 
searches onwards into the more abstruse parts of 
that science. 

This latter branch is too much neglected in 
every species of education, and of every class of 
society ia Ireland; and yelT there is no people 
who, from natural volatility, and levity of cha- 
racter, or from acquired and deep-rooted habfts, 
require it so much. The scientific education 
adopted in Dublin College itself labours under 
this defect ; and though the course of reading is 
profound and erudite, yet the application of it to 
practice is less understood than in many other 
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cemhiaries, where the range of scieutific learning 
is much more narrow. With the peasantry, the 
want^ of systematic order requires every correc- 
tive ; and as this defect takes root among them 
at a very early age, it requires to be counter- 
acted by education proporlionably early. Next 
to a want of a good system of morality, ranks the 
want of systematic order, punctuality, and metho- 
dized arrangement, among the poor. This defect 
is usually corrected by a great increase in the 
value of labour in countries in an advanced state 
of civilization ; but it may be much promoted, or, 
indeed, receive its birtli, from the application 
of maxims to practice in the course of early edu-^ 
cation. Two instances of those defects are very 
prominent, among the many that are discoverable 
in the Irish peasantry — the want of an apt divi- 
sion of labour,^ and the ignorance of the value of 
small portions of time, and, I may add, of money. 
Arithmetical calculations exercised by the chil- 
dren, and well pointed to those objects, may be re- 
sorted to with effect :t but without the introduction 



,* It b commoB to observe the man doing the work of the 
woman or child, and nee fuertd ; and, for want of previous pre*- 
paration and arrangement, as much time is often lost in p&ss- 
injg; add repassing to and from the different branches of work, 
a« if o^ovpied in actual labour. • 

.-t The use of impressing general maxims, by a calcula- 
tion of^ this kind, might be exemplified by the computa^ 



of works, generally in schools, the practical iflus- 
tration will be still wanted. Jt is not easy to 
devise works fit for male children to practise at 
schools, without requiring too much time to leai:n3 
or too much expense in teaching. It is therefore" 
necessary for that purpose to choose manufactures, 
the learning of which is of easy acquirement, the 
raw material of which is inexpensive,and the useof 
which is general and applicable even to the pea-^ 
sant's cottage. The advantage of a judicious 
division of labour, as well as of cleanliness, may 
be exemplified in almost any manufacture. The 
Talue of small portions of time may also be sug- 
gested by arithmetical calculations of the total 
yearly amount of diurnal fragments ; but it may be 
most usefully exemplified iii their practical em* 
ployments. The art of passing rapidly from que 



tion of the net produce of the ramblings of the father or 
brother of a pupil in his last trip to England^ — ^and again cal* 
culdting^ what daily earnings at home, at any of the works 
taaght at iscfaool, would have equalled in amount the produce 
of that,trip. The result in all instances^ I have good reason to 
believe, would make sixpence a day earned at home^nore pro- 
fitable, and in many, threepence; for one-third, at least, of the 
period of this annual migration, is employed in marching and 
.eiMiuteraiaTGhing to and from .the i working counties in England^ 
.during which period the iaboprer.is to, be supported in ddle- 
ness ; which, with the expense of each i[oyage by sea, and of 
marching from add to remote parts of Ireland, seldom leaves 
%mj as olear prdfiti more than one or two pounds^ as th« fWr 
y;feds<a( tbreermo^hs-eiiii^aiiofli. 
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specitt of oocafNitian to another, widioiit A0t 
idle duwn wfakh iqNurates the fangoing frooi 
the SQcceediDg emplojment of an Irish manofiic- 
torer or labourer, can also be incokated by similar 
practice. The inertness of the diiqpositic» of an 
Irishman, and his inability to af^reciate the Talae 
of time (occasioned, as already obsenred, by the 
dieapneas of laboor), will always leaTc a wide 
Tacnnm, particularly if the near approach of Son- 
day or an hididay famishes an additional excuse 
for indulging in this propeninty. To the success 
of inculcating this prxtical education, nothing 
would more conduce, than interesting the country 
schoolmasters in its adoption, by {Nrc^rtioning 
their profits to itssucceas. Prizes adso might use- 
fully be giren, for the best essay <m such subjects 
written by a schoolmasttf of a giren district ; for 
Ae peasantry of that district woold pay more atten- 
tion to such a tract, however defectire in style, than 
to the productions of Adam Smith himself. The 
jMlTantage also of instructing the teacher hiand^ 
Jiiy his- reflections mi the solyecl, roold be best 
attained in this way. 

The qpecies of en4>loyment, howerer, which 
woold be most useful in schools erf tUa kind', 
would be a miniature system of husbamdry. Thfs 
mi^t be eflecfed in the following manner^ ait 
little or no expense. If the oidowmcnt of m plot 
of ground could jMt be ebt^ned, iht parents of 
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emh chitA migbfe^be .ebarged fi^rbia ed action 
tb^usraal rates of 1^^ cpitntry* iQStei^4 of nooii^ 
nalfy^ enjoying «: free sd^ooli ^ith this the rent 
i>f.a $€]d niigfat be ,paid> apd ^ pertain fiimi} 
portioti be allotted to each boy to cidtivatei prio* 
eipally i?ith green cirops and potatoea^ a^ aflfordi^ 
ibg praettee aferatt seasons ; a regnlar diai*y to bci 
hepij ds a jownal of the boui^s and kiads of 
la^boqr^ qumtity :of( ieed, &c« ; the piTpduee "sent 
tn naarket, ac6oAapani^ by the gifower bimself ; 
the father reiinbiirsed bis ex|>en8e$ ; and*tbe bat 
lance gi ten to the child* ,. ■ 
- V I bare rarely known d pe^sadt boy, or farmer's 
son, who evinced an . early taiste for embellishing 
the cottage in which he was tear^^ or ite gardeni 
that: foiled of beoomiiig .a 4»i6Gessfttl farmer br 
escpert labourer; and this taste is <}f .easy acquirif 
m€»t, in the itianner { l|ave proposed. I mt alsil 
eonTinced^ that the earlier a peasiaBt's child is 
tstught to acqmre money, paid at once into hiaowh 
band, foi die produce of hi^.'own labour, aa inrthrs 
case, (however trifling the atnount), the bettA 
chance there is of his industrious^ exertions in life, 
and tbe less (kngerousthe period between boyhood 
and manhood is likdy to prove* 

A most important lesson might also be taught^ 
ted <ine which ii^ more wanted in Ireland than 
IB siny other countny, nahiely, that the extent 
of farms ought to be limited to what the means 
of the tenantry cati well cultivate. |t might 
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be well proved, from calculations oti that scaley 
that the substitution of double labour for double 
the portion of land (involving double rent, double 
taxes^ and double expenses of fencing and 
attending), would yield an equal quantity of 
agricultural produce ; and that consequently the 
sale of only a smaller portion would be compul^ 
sory at the periods of gale days, and the best 
markets might be selected for the surplus ; — ^an 
advantage which the Irish well know howi to 
appreciate. This might be exemplified, by giving 
one boy a greater portion of garden, than his« 
rival, and beyond what his diurnal labour (con- 
fined to a very small portion of time, say, half ai^ 
hour each day) could well cultivate. The portion 
of time allotted from their literary education^ to 
this miniature husbandry, ought to be rery small, 
for the very purpose of exemplifying the. use 
of such portions; an^ it should be allotted. as 
the time of comparMive recreation,, in order to 
give them a favourable, disposition to. industry. 
Accuracy of calculations would beget accuracy 
and minuteness in their own verbal accounts of 
their operations ; and this habit of circumstantial 
exactness is not the least faithful ally of habitual 
veracity. 

Much, in all these attempts, would depend 
on the selection of the schoolmaster; and. it^ 
this, as in most other cases, (with a. people whom 
the penal code has. rendered so suspicious),! the 
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pTeju<]ices of the peasantry have been too 'much 
oyerlook^ed. The selection ought to be made of 
a person well connected by family ties in the dis<- 
trict, or long established in the village esteem^ 
instead of some English, Scotch, or inetropolitan 
pedant, usually a bigoted Protestant. " /; 

The markiitig down, in the books of landlords or 
iagents,the names of such boys as had distinguished 
themselves, in order to give them further encou- 
ragement, if they deserved it, when they grew up, 
would have its weiglit ; and among those land^ 
lords, who would materially benefit by the Success 
of such a plan of practical education of their 
tenantry, it might be a measure partaking a'^ 
much of prudence as liberality, to allot portions 
of.sdme well-known field, of high character for 
fertility, to be given to the successful candidate in 
each year, when he attained his age, at a staled 
rent, below the usual rate, provided he acquired 
by indusltry in the mean time, say, half or a quarter 
t>f i year's rent. This temptation would probably 
insure his attainment of this object ; and a few 
instances of practical success in after life, result- 
ing from an early effort to distinguish them>}elves 
in industry and methodized system, would have 
incredible weight with the lower classes. 

To every plan, howevei-, of eduoation, whether 
theoretic or practical, the alliance of the Catliolic 
clergy is almost indispensable, and I believe 
always, if fairly sought For, attainable. Nothing 



could add more to general conciliatioii, thaa: tbe 
iioion of Prote^faDt and Catholic pastors in wp^ 
^c»rtof theseorany Hieasuresof edi&atioov ' - ' 
.; There is one mode in which a tet»porary ad** 
'vanGe of public money might be made 4n' aid 0( 
the Irish agricultufist with perfect mfety* and 
-with the greatest benefit ;-^rnieail an issi^e of 
fluoney to the treasurers of counties at the sum* 
mer assizes, sufficient to p^y the amount of tlie 
county charges, and also an issue of money in the 
early part of June, for the purpose of ady^n^^ng 
to contractors and overseers, on theter ms vhit^b I 
fihaU presently state : these sums to b^ reimbursed 
by the eounties in the December following. 

As the law permits presentments for road^ to be 
made only at thie spring assizes (e!!tc€^t in spe? 
cial cases), it follows that the great burden .of co^n* 
^ty and baronial taxes becomes payable a few* weeks 
l^reTiom to the summer assizes ; for as it is very 
inexpedient to leave mpney in the hands of local 
(collectors, the warrants which authorise them to 
lict are not issued very long previous to that period* 
The effect of this system is, to levy this tax in ^ the 
month of July, at the very period when the ferm* 
lers and peasantry are most distressed, and when 
the former is obliged to proi^ide for, the expenses 
of harvest, and when he rarely ha* corn >tasell, 
and more: rarely stock fattedfor market * Itisioh 
crediUe what relief would arise to those farmers 
pnd peasants who want aid , from an extension otf the 
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lime of payment from July till November tit'Jit^ 
camber m each year; Many of them are driwft 
to the Qeces$ity of a prematare «ale of their at0ck> 
by wh^b an addition in effi^cf of fifty per cent, to 
4fae taix> often acerues* . . Ir ^^ < 

:. The advance to contractors and overseers of 
foads would not be less useful. The i^oad tuVetr 
eters in Ireland never disbur^ money to the 
Jj^bourers and others employed in public works; 
The practice is, to obtain them ^ credit with 
some shopkeeper for provisions, on &e pto^ 
tbise of the fornoeer to: discharge the debt oul of the 
proceeds of the prttontment, the amount of whiteKi 
he is to receive at the assizer, on an approved aiiSda^ 
;tit of the completion of the work. : The extortions 
id. these dealers would scarcely be credited by my 
£oglisli reader. ' Snqh is the want^f capital, and 
jof course of rivalship, in that country, /that foMy 
fpfer cent, is no uncommon profit in such casra^ 
BuA it often happens that the overseer is in coK 
Jusion with: this purve5'or,*and as the selection 
of labourers rests with the overseer, they date 
3iot object to the terms exacted by his allyw' h 
kthua that; one great public object, and tbttt 
viphich forms the best consolation to those who am 
burdened with the tax, is fruatmfid ; more than a 
thifd, sometimes one half, of the money so raised 
often falling into the pockets of overseers and 
iheir associates in fraud* This would be obviated, 
by . requ iring the overseers . to pay in ciasb. 
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weekly, the persons employed by them, during 
the early part of the works; and, after they 
bad performed a part, say one-fourth, and paid 
t>ne4ourth or one-«ixth of the money, they might 
be allowed, on affidavit of \hat fact, and of their 
Ibavingmade such payment, to draw the amount so 
disbursed from the treasurer, and so on till the 
work was completed: but no money should in 
any case be paid to an overseer, except upon an 
affidavit of such regular payments to the persons 
employed by him. j 

These advances by the treasurer should only 
be made in June or July, in order to insure the 
employment of the poor in these months, the 
tnost distressing to the peasantry. Indeed^ thiB 
is so important an object, that it would be Very 
useful to have a period appointed, at a meeting 
X)f the neighbouring magistrates, for the expendi- 
ture of all public money of this kind. The 
period when most distress is felt by the poor 
varies much in Ireland, and usually depends upon 
the state of the weather iii springs which deter- 
mines the duration of potatoe plaiiting : between 
that period and the hay harvest the poor are most 
in want. Overseers, however, frequently employ 
their own families in doing public works at other 
seasons as well as that period ; and thus the bene- 
fit of such expenditure is lost to the poor. In 
cases of sudden emergencies, an act now in forcte 
^nable» magistrates to authorize the isxpendi- 
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tore of a limited sum ; and on the same principle, 
under such authority, in cases of pressing emer-* 
gency, permission might be granted to execute 
the works, or some of them, at earlier or later 
periods than those appointed as above. Security 
might be required for the due completion of the 
work ; and even the neighbouring gentry, who 
patronize.the poofrcr tjeaants,. would, J. dare, say, 
be: induced to pledge themselves to that effect, 
which is very different from that of securing the 
payment of njoney. I. think, even without; secuf 
rity of any kind, the mqney might be advanced, 
an a memorial to the treasi9rer,.sjgned.by a majo^ 
rity of the landholders, and on conditipja, that if 
the work was not executed, and the expenditure 
accounted for in the usual, manner, the sum neces. 
sary to complete it should be levied, together 
with the amount of the money so advanced ;-~a 
condition which would make it the interest of all 
tp . have the work properly executed. 

Should this plan npt appear practicable, I 
would recommend a list of the prices of provi- 
sions supplied to thej£^bpurers through the inter- 
vention; of the overseer, with the dates annexed, 
to be sodded to every accounting affidavit, as I 
doubt, not that the dread of exposure might cor- 
rect the evil, or, if not, the exposure would pro-;< 
bably lead to. some remedy for, it. 
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SECTION Ih 



Having already isnumerated iiiany of the points 
of <iissin>ilarity betwfeen tbe^state of agriculture 
b4 the two i^dnds-,' it tiBiMiiia yet to 'oonsider; 
bow- the agriculttfrar interests of eaefi may cUsh 
oi' accord With 4hose 6f thd other. ' 

•Bat, here, I muist enter a preliminary protest 
against an insinuation which has been throwii 
but) or, rather, erroneously believed to biave beeri 
thrown^ out, that the free iitiport of corn frotii 
Ireland into Britain could be checked, without^ 
tnanifest breach of the Articles of -Union : so that, 
whefher their interests clash or coincide, Ireland 
enjoys no favour in the exercise of that right, ho* 
can England contract its exercise. 
• But, on the whole, I trust it will appear, thslt 
England, thribugh her manufactures and othei? 
channels, receives so great a remuneration JFrOM 
Ireland, that her agriculturists themselves are littf^ 
fiijuredl)y the connection. I do not mean to say^ 
if the isaihe qfuariti^y of corn were imported from 
Dantzic, that, notwithstanding the demand thwe 
opened for our manufactures, the British agri- 
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culturist would not be a severe suflerer, by such 
a trade with, that port. But the two cases differ 
ID this, — that tbe foreign agricultural proprietor 
(say, nobleman)^ when he receives British money 
for his CQrn» lays out perhaps a small portion of 
it in British manufactures, and as much, if not 
more of it, in foreign manufactures; and there 
his reciprocal intercourse with . England, as a 
.consumer, ends; whatever he can spare for lux- 
uries or pleasures be spends on the continent; 
Jbjs excursions of pleasure are to Paris,, or Viennai 
or Hamburgh, or It^ly ; his expenditure on the 
education of his family, and all other disburse- 
pgoents, on the continent : whereas the Irish gen- 
try^ receiving rents through the export qf corn, 
jU> whatever country, not only are consumers of 
British manufactures, and almost . exclusively, 
but whatever redundant means they possess are 
usually devoted to a residence for part of the 
year in England, where a great proportion of 
their families are .educated. The mere amount 
of British capital paid for Irish corn, in many 
eases, not only serves to enable the Irish to return 
that sum back to England, but to expend, there 
a very considerable proportion of their incomes 
derived from other sources. 

Suppose, for example, that the ports were 
now opened to foreign corn, England could only 
expect, as the effect of this trade, to share in the 

s 
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expenditure on^ritish ihahtifactardl^ of tffalt StfiA 
which forms the increase In price between the 
Iforeijgn corn-market at this time, aAd tihe mai'k^t- 
price. of foreign corn advanced by British de- 
mand for it. For it is obvious, that no greafter 
incentive would then be applied than no\V foir 
the experidituVe in our manufactures of the 
amount which the foreign agriculturist noiv re-^ 
ceives in his home markets, add which he cafi 
now as well as then so employ, if he wishes it. 
Toil add, perhaps, fifteen percent^ to his incbme; 
and it is with that surplus aloh^ yoti eati ek-* 
peel him, in reiiirn, to purchase an increase 6f 
British inanufactiires. But when yob ^d fifte^h 
per cent, to the inconie df ^h IHflh ^efatUmktt, 
yojti often enable aricl enc6iii*age hifn to ji(ieii^% 
Britain fifty per cent. 6f hid inconie, ^nd cdh^idef- 
ably inorie on British inanUfactures tHdfaybu cdtiiil 
chance to shate in thecon^uihi^^idli t)f a ford^her. 
These effects are, it is ti-ue, ntit very obViob's tb 
the agricultu^iist ; but it is im^b&ible to Visit 
the watiering-pl^ces of England in kiimitter, bi* 
London or Bath in winter, without being dtruidk 
with the enormbus limount of Irish money whitih 
Is thrown into cijhculation in Etigland. Add to 
this, the immense revenues which many persbns, 
permanent absentees, ^nd some English corporate 
bodies, derive from Ireland. 
J have hitherto taken the case of England buy-- 
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iog thje ifiirglus ooro i^ow in ^fore qn the coqt 
^iijqpt ; but I will next consider the eaae of £ag-~ 
\f.n^ sfB a regplar ciistoiDier to the foreign grow<>r. 
It rgquirep no small sdcill in tl^eoretic calculation, 
in 8|if}h j^ cs(se) to decidje, tbfit the injcrefused con- 
siimption of fi^ai^ufactures will exactly ^le^gure 
\h^ ^i^ount in value qf the supply of forei^fu 
fpf D ; , aud it rejquire^ no Ij^ss subtleness of logic 
in jtbe politic^ economist to persuade us, that the 
fvil effects jto th^ British farn^er, of this increased 
Sppply, will be counteracted by the increased 
demiand for corn to supply the luxuries of life 
which the foreign trade will create. It seems more 
reasonable to conclude, that the same foreign 
sack which yields material^ for the puddings, will 
supply the ingredients for the bread of a me- 
chanic ; and that a country which so, teems with 
coriji, that, in yejars of general abundance, it 
Ic^aves *\ the finest crops in Europe to rot upon 
the grpund,'^* notwithstauding the low price of 
labour thqre^ will, in average years, be able to 
nn^erctell the grower in Britain, who pays taxes^ 
poor's rates, aiid labour, though Jhe were himself 
j^ie jpJberitor of the soil which produces it, more 
piirticujarly when the expected coupter-trade has 
J^wered the freight of imported corn ; and th'ere^ 
fore the effi^Qt of the iiicreased cQusumption of the 



* See the Marquis of Londonderry'aSpeecfa op Agrifi^ltynil 
Pistress. 
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tnanufacturcr would be, to bring morecontinenlid 
land irtto cultivation,— not to increase the British 
price of produce, but to dislodge Irish or British 
corn altogether from its station in the home 
market, and leave the soil of England waste* 
Suppose half a million of acres in Ireland dis- 
placed from cultivation by half a million of acres 
on the continent, then a maierial question with 
the manufacturer will be, whether a greater por- 
tion of the price of the produce of the foreign 
acres in cultivation, or of the Irish acres in culti- 
vation, will come back to England, as the pur- 
chase of his manufactures? To judge of this, 
we must consider to what purposes every part of 
the price of the corn grown on each acre is likely 
to be applied. The amount received by the 
grower, for his corn sold, is divisible into three 
parts: first, for the costs of cultivation, that is, 
the subsistence, clothes, tools, &c. of the labourer 
and his family ; secondly, for the support of the 
farmer and his family (if any farmer intervenes); 
and, thirdly, for the rent of the land. Of the two 
former portions, little can return to England from 
the continents, — much from Ireland. The foreign 
labourer wedrs the leather of Russia, the linen of 
Silesia ; the tools he wOr4:S' with are all foreign ; 
and his clothes, and most bf those of his family^ 
cannot be expected to be English. It is true, 
the money which a foreign landlord receives 
from England, and expends at home, may, after 
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it gets into generd ciroulatioD, at last be expend- 
ed ID British manufactures; but I am apt to 
think» if you pursued the adventures of every 
British guinea, after it escapes from the foreign 
iand^owner's pocket, you would not have a bet- 
ter chance of tracing it to England. The Irish 
labourer wears, in most cases, the leather of 
England ; the sickle and scythe, and the spade, 
he works with, and even his knife, are English ; 
the cotton dr^ss of his wife and children— -at 
least their Sunday dress, English. The farmers, 
in addition, dress all the females of their families 
in British manufactures ; their own Sunday clothes 
are of British, fabric; all the iron and steel for 
their carts, ploughs, horses, &c. British; much of 
the harness, of British leather ; their dairy uten* 
sils, and some of their furniture (such as the 
culinary part, for instance, often British. Where 
there are middle-men, their consumption is still 
more British. The remaining portion is the 
landlord's rent, already noticed. 

It is, therefore, through a variety of channels 
that the agriculturist of Britain derives benefit 
from the free trade of corn with Ireland; though I 
do not mean to say, that, at particular periods of 
great redundance, he may ndt be injured : but I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that, upon an average of 
a given number of years, the benefit nearly ba- 
lances the ill efiects, more particularly if we take 
into aci;ount the chances which would open the 



piwrte te fowign in*teiHl qC Wsfe wrn, if a ftec 
trade to IreUm] 4ic] not l^rptwt tjia pfiMf b ^I'ii 
i^qltori»t ag«ig»t thai eypiiailjf , 

Then bow utopds tbe ficpov^l l>etweeii the Irish 
agri<HiUoi^t tmti the J^nfish ip^nu^cturer? I 
believe Ibis question is very iiiiperfecUy up)]er^ 
stood. at this dity, ia eitl^er country ; but, a^ i^r a^ 
J have been eeahlod to exan^ine the exports ant) 
imports betwef^ England aqd I)ublii} ^^^ giWf 
pai4s of the Irish co^t^tj, I ana fully hqrpq 9ut in t^ 
>sser^fi|i> that thie increased exports pf eorn frqqf 
Ireland HltQ J^ritain h?s not picceeded the firpj- 
portioii ;wbifib woi^Id have ta^^en place, in ordif 
nary ymn^M^ bpr jipipprts ^f l^ritish nianu: 
factures, hfel .nat (the dutjfls on thp latter projiir 
bited the free 4[;(msci9?pt ju of fjiena* I draw tbif 
eonclusu>n from the rate of hejr consumption of 
ihose which have not been pv^rlqaded with di]ty, 
Bnl the observations already ^^de will serve t(f 
poiitf out how ii^adequ^te the retjiirns of Irish 
imports are to represent the ^ctuial cpnsumptii^^ 
-of British maniifactiires by t^e Iriah, and how 
iiiimeh:tliey;cobsMii^e JQ &ig)aQ4 herself. I fo^ 
ihear vtoaptiex: Jthe docniPOfents ]to lyhiph I allii^^^, 
became an ond^jr of the Hou^^ pf .Coraniqns ha^ 
snow, called forimoi^e:aiiiheatib and detailed, ;^p4 
'.pi^b^ynAQreei^act Returns, thaa I have b^p^i 
aWel^^pHfict, 

. -VV^. Iv0lm^ * ^French eojk)rny, and inteirdicte^ 
cfitpmithe tjfii&joif Qti^^tJshVinanufo^^ the manu* 



fectdVelr 6? trtglahd w6al(f estirnafte tte tradfe 
lid^hli^r as it deserves ib be talu^ed. I cannot^ 
tot my oven part, see what argumettt ap{ilies ii> 
an intei*changc of free trade in corn bet^ee* 
ttis country and the continent, )^iiich does not 
ap^ly to the same trade with Ireland ; but Itran 
see many such additional inducements, as I haV^ 
alreadiy suggested, to prefer that tr^die with 
Irdarid. The foreigner says to Britain, " I have 
iio iriohey to trade with you ;— supply me with 
tabney, iaiid 1 will buy your manufacture^/' So 
Hdiy the* Irish, a(tid 60 they aci. If, then, the 
Ytfdiiey in eithi^r cade is returned -to Britain in 
^6 mouths of her sacks,' it matters not, so far 
ai3 that niferfe advantage operates, from which 
cioniitry She dr&ws'her corn; but an hundi^ed 
other {advantages, affecting afll and every clasi& 
iti Britain, ought to decide in favour of a trade 
with Ifelatid. 

Nor is it the least among these advantages, 
that, by t^at trade, Ireland is deteri*ed from 
prodbcibg and consuming her own manufac^ 
ttiresj'for the^e can be little d6ubt, that if she 
were driven to pi-6duce fofr herself, she would 
sbbn'fitid out the means of producing for foreign 
itnarkets, at' a price lower than Britain, with the 
aid of all her machinery, could cdmpete with. For 
if the expX)rt trade in com received such a checkj 
as to throw out of employment so vast a popu- 
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Jatioii,~4f public tumult would permit it, — a 
people who can live on potatoes and water, at the 
price at which such food as potatoes, in the sup 
posed case, would sell, would possess manufac- 
turing advantages which no other country in 
Europe, hiiving such harbours (ope^ as they are 
to the Atlantic), possess; 

I do not hastily deliver tlie opinion, that if 
Ireland could escape tumult and famine in the 
struggle that would ensue on a stoppage of the 
export trade of corn,. such a measure would lay 
the foundation of her future greatness, as a ma- 
nufacturing country, provided the barriers, al- 
Tfsady noticed were removed. I also believe 
tiiat England has been led much to overrate 
the advantage of a foreign mart for her manu- 
factures in time of peace, and in the present 
state of her taxation. She has been led into this 
error by the advantages she has always derived 
from the sudden opening of a new market ; but 
she has rarely been left long enough in posses- 
sion of it, to measure her lance with her rivals 
in a lengthened combat.; Her machinery will 
always enable her to. rush into such a market, 
and sweep away the first-fruits; but when a re- 
gular demand comes to be established, a regular 
supply will find its way to meet the demand, 
from- whatever quarter it can be procured at ;the 
cheapest rate. The compaa^ativeiy luxurious ha- 
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bt9 of tiM J^ac[lMih> md Ihcrir taatj^ Qomhimtio 
raiw the faamer; as ia niftotlesit in tht iBcmaiaA 
«tt (rf Americftn «hi|^piiig, wMcb ia iiow.nfHbUgr 
ettgvoMiftg our dairying tradt, ia amnqn^mtiM 
the &^g%\ fue on vkioh . <l»eir aeameii aiib»iat» 
The nofelty ot the privilegiB of obtaining Aridkih 
nanufactarea alaa q[>erf|tealoc a time, wkattevev 
« new mapket is ofMDQd» to fivodude an artifieial 
demaDd* i . i 

: If a frm trade in corn parchaaed for Engtetid a 
free trade for all her manuftiDtiirei^ attomtig. a 
aimilar trade to othev countries io return, some 
argfomrat migjlit be aaintaiBedl^ however pro* 
blematioa} the reaalt might bei but it is maai^ 
&uU that such a measure vould meet with tdbe 
upprobiation of no party ; and, with the pmsent 
reeiprocal restrictions, I cannot doubt the riigi^ 
bility of preferring the encouragement of Ifrelanc^ 
vhether as economical to the fiaance, or. behi^ 
fipial to the manu£ftptares of Britain. 

It is also plain, that, besides the manufacturers 
of the partieular country we trade withf Ptheir 
jriTals from all the continental markets wilL be 
found to compete with England ; but in Ireland 
aht has no rival, but Ireland herself. Besides^ 
JBngland, in her manufacturing rivalship, has no 
opponent nipre formidable, than.British ^asi^fjon; 
and I ca^nnpt too, often ppint to th^ coqne^ctioQ 
hetween the depression of Ireland and the- 
tidn of England. 

. T 
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• Ttiere are alio other reasons, most powerfal^ to 
Aeteraiifie England in favour of tbis trade with 
Iveiind, ariskig' from the considenUion of her 
commercial exchanges. The first oliject of £ng« 
Iloid always must, on this subject, be, to preyent 
an un&voiirable exchange ; and whatever may be 
the fluctuations :of fordgn exehtoges, or their 
eflEeets arising from temporary or permanent 
causes, she has always a security against that evil 
iki the immense drain of absentees' estates, which 
would counteract the effects of her imports of Irish 
e6m; wh^'eas, when causes probably much con* 
nedted with temporary financial operations cease, 
she will fiiid the drain from England by h1er owii 
ftblEientiees operate very powerfully in creating an 
irafevourable fexcbang^ with the continent. Again, 
if the oppdsite extreme, vt^. a balance of trade too 
greatly in favour of England, by lowering foreign 
prices, is likigly to interdict the sale, in foreign 
markets, of our manufactures, — ^and still further, if 
that effect is produced or increased, as some sup- 
poke^ by the difference of real value in the ciir-^ 
rdncy of the two countries, and the want of a 
•lifficknt proportion of metallic medium,* — ^these 
evils will be in a great measure obviated,- in Ire- 



• The absorption, in the. currency of the creditor country, of 
kht metals transported from the debtor country, is supposed t6 
4»Mr$ft tile ordinary cjBSsct of such s tnnsfer - in restoring Ihe 
cxebange. 
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iaod, by die £xed ratio between the melidliie 
cnrreney of l;^odi itlamts, and the con8taiit.m# 
famiMar intercourse between them, whichr dimi- 
nishes the expanse of transportation of tbat.i^uiw 
rent coin necessary to restore the balance. Thif 
IS also more'easily preserved equable, by. jndicioiis 
arrangements, «nce the consolidation, of the 
eKhequers. There is therefore every reason t9 
suppose, tfaaf, however ^sivourable at any gaven 
period may be- the continental exchanges, tbe 
safest country,, in the average of many years, for 
large supplies of corn, so far as commercial exr 
changes are taken into account, is Ireland. Indeed^ 
the same reason, which has always, as Sir JoiMth 
Chijtde attests, deprived her of the advantages ef 
her great export trade, must confer advantii^Mi 
though not perhaps fully corresponding,<on Great 
Britain ; for it is the peculiarity of the drain of 
absentee resources from Ireland, that that drain 
first serves to create an exchange favourable^ or 
to diminish an exehange unfavourable to 4iie 
English trader, and then to form a fund at the 
British side of the chatnnel to be expended in 'tbe 
purchase of British manufectures. But it operates 
still further in favour of a cheap supply of food to 
Britain ; for such is the connection between ab- 
sentees' revenues and the middle tenantry, wha 
have usually good interests interyening between 
the land-owners and cuHivators, that, even was 
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€i>fii to CQfatiaiie at a rate beloir tt rt toimbrating 
|Nric6t ^ thai elate <0f men mutt ^rttdtiee it, ia 
4rd(r to preserve tbmr inteitdls^ even thonglk out 
of dieir cafNtai they sbonld be compelled for mkny 
y^lBM todiabursetbediiferetice between tbeexpense 
<if its produbtiM and the jMrice obtained lor it : and 
this serves as a powerfnl motive for the British 
land^ovmer to makife every efibrt to draw forward 
Ae iresotirca ef Ireland* tlnrotigh all possiUeefaan^ 
fids ; for while iufch a state of tilings exists, it is 
in vain to aappose that irelabd it^ill not be eokft^ 
pidledto nndenseU England^ To extaiplify thift 
A^gvlmfeni: by a lamiliar iostaiice :«^S«ppose an 
£ngiish parish^ from wMck is drawo the supply df 
feoaae sing^ maifkel, ia tenanted by fow faittetl^ 
tbwae t>f Ivhom are sufficiebtly opulent to keep 
lh^x>Mrn to the best seasdb* for its aalai and that 
Ike foattb is in the situatit>n 6i one of those mid«r 
dle.teaaAta^ and coi&pelled to pay his rent at |)ai> 
4icttl(if tiflsesi hja necessities will fix the price of 
4hat mafk^y ai»d the best relief that qtafcl be 
abided to the t>tiier Aree wbuld he tliat a&hielt 
wbuld ftender thfe pfewirfe <^f that neeeWiiar 
lighter i>n the fouHb. Add to this, thM the «ame 
prdssnte drives the Iriiih i^imer to the use of p«lfet» 
toes Mily^^ which of con«se leatel much cor* ikit^ 
jodnsumed ra Ireland, whiteh would^ in better 
times^ ftave.snpportfed bif family; and also the 
effioGt^ tkmi I htva already expMned^ as the rtsult 
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m Ireland of that prestfure^ in converting grasps 
]«ftd to tillage { and it will appear manifest that no 
object can be more important to tbe British landr 
ow&er, than to further those resources which 
would enable Ireland to continue (as her own 
interests, had she the means^ would prompt her to 
do) a feeding, instead of a tillage country. Tbifi 
^ ctinnot be effected without restoring confidence, 
dnd the consequence— a free circulation of capital. 
To efibct this, much more is required tbap tbe 
mere restoration of tranquillity 4 

These ^Considerations lead me to think, not only 
that Britain has undervalued her trade with Ire^ 
lnod, but her owli home market, in a very erroK 
neOus d^^red ; and to doubt much, whether^ if a 
just equilibrium was restored between the agri*> 
culture and manufactures of the empire, the com* 
parative value of foreign trade, under tbe disad<> 
vainlages we have to encounter, and the increasing 
skill and laiystem of our rivals, woiild be found 
what it npw appears in tbe eyes of the manufac«» 
tureriuid merchant; 

Upon the whole, then, ii is well worth consider- 
ing, whether, if it were left within tbe power of 
Britain, it would not be an experiment attended 
vrith fearful risk, to thro^ a million of persons 
in Ireland out of bread, destroy the British trade 
vith that island, atid entail on the manufactures 
of Englandr exported to all parts of the world, the 
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additional taxes which the enormous expense of 
quellhig that million would entail upon the 
country. 

I might have added, that the reduction of freight 
of manuYactured goods, arising from the counter- 
trade of corn, more favourably operates in the 
export trade of Britain with that part of Ireland 
which has principally yielded the increased supply 
of corn in latter years, than the same trade with 
the continent could do : for the wine trade must 
always keep down freights of exports in the trade 
with the latter to many parts of the continent; but 
there is little trading intercourse with the west or 
south of Ireland, except through corn ; and until 
that trade was established, the British manufac- 
tures, besides freight and heavy harbour experises 
in Dublin, had to encounter an expense of land- 
carriage at the rate of six or seven shillings per 
cwt. : besides, it is the corn trade with Dublin her- 
self that cheapens the freight of British manufac- 
tures to that port, the trade in British coals having 
an opposite tendency. 

It belongs to this part of the subject to notice an 
error into which ignorance of the various pro- 
cesses by which, and classes by whom, corn is 
raised in Ireland, has led many of our senators, 
and, among others, a ministerial peer in the 
Upper House, — mz. that the last Corn Bill has 
had the effect of encouraging an increased growth 
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of corn in Ireland, and brought additional land 
there into cultiration. The error of such a con- 
clusion might have been exposed by the weIN 
known iact, that the price of corn has been con- 
stantly falling in Ireland, and even in a greater 
degree than in England, ever since the passing 
of that act, with the exception of a few weeks, too 
recent to have become the cause of the production 
of the grain which now inundates the markets* 
The persons who, for the most part, raise corn from 
the soil in Ireland, scarcely know that such an act 
exists: the only criterion which guides their spe- 
culations, is the state of the corn market. The 
men who would speculate upon such grounds 
are the merchants ; and if they did so, in a de- 
gree beyond what the surplus corn warranted at 
the old prices, a rise in prices would have taken 
place. This efiect the Irish agriculturist well 
understands, from experience } and therefore 
when the price giveij by the merchant declines, 
he naturally infers, that the encouragement given 
to agriculture declines with it. If he looks be- 
yond that criterion, it is always to the stores of 
the merchant: if be finds them well stocked, he is 
apt to anticipate. a ris^ in prices ; but if be. finds, 
the merchant cautious of holding over corn, he 
concludes that the following year is likely to be 
unfavourable to the grower* Now, it is a well- 
known fact, that the great merchants, for the 
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fest two years, have been uncobsmonly .cautioiw 
of keeping e^en the usual stock held over by 
them in former years. Therefore, so far frran 
such a state of things as the last years have 
exhibited baring drawn more lands into cqltiva* 
lion in Ireland, or encouraged the farmers there 
to raise more corn, its operation was directly 
the rererse: tracts of even average lands have 
been thrown out of cultivation, and immense 
tracts of poor landsk 

That, in this state of things, an increase of the 
exports of corn from that country should lake 
place^ and to a great amount, may appear strange 
to my English reader, only because he is ignorant 
of the various pi^ocesses resorted to in Ireland fof 
the production of corn, by a ruined ti»iantry, In 
th^ir last struggles to sustain tbemselvcB, — pro- 
cesses which jare not only unpractised in England, 
but are carried on in Ireland through the agency 
of a class of men who, in England, would, in 
similar circumstances, become inhabitants of the 
workhouses. In Ireland, when a farmer, on the 
brink of ruin, becomes unable to stock, or even 
cultivate his land, he lets it to the peasantry, many 
^whom flodc to England for work. Theise men 
bring heme a little money, as much as will pro<^ 
mire seed com, when at a lo^ price, sufficient for 
small patchesoflfind, which, in many parts of the 
eountry,.lhey dig, and sow with, corn ; in other 
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JMiftA^ they burn: the surface (a task of great 
iabqur)). plant potatoes, and, in the following 
year, sow corn. ' This process stimulates the land 
to uncommon exertions and fertility, ^nd exhausts 
it in proportion to its unnatural efforts. All the 
iayoured spots of pasture are converted to this 
purpose, if the tenant has power to do so ; if not> 
he lets them for corn, in the ordinary way, to the 
5Hune class of persons. Many landlords also, 
liressec^ by their own necessities, let most of their 
demesnes for the same purposes. It often hap- 
pens, that a natural and an artificial cause, per- 
fectly opposite in their origin, will each produce 
the same eflects; but there are usually tests; which, 
y^hen skilfully applied, will decide between the 
.natural and the artificial cause; and, in the case 
bjefore us, thesimplest of all tests presents itself-^I 
•poean,' the market prices. If we found them gra- 
^iually to rise, previous to the increase of produce^ 
*vie might fairly conclude, that this increase of pro- 
duce was drawn forward by that encouragement ; 
Mill more, if other symptoms of animatiolt added 
their concurrent testimony. But if a constant 
fallof price preceded this increase,-'HDUch more, 
if various concurrent symptoms pointed out the 
dying, struggle of the farming interest — the ina- 
liiUty of the farmer to cpnvert his ground to any 
other purpose, than that of which an enormous 
t/^forary increfise of corn is thfe necessary re« 

u 



etfase df istfcii ibtreiise to b«e uttifidfal^ to b^^ 
bddittgs iff kpptouthitig nifh, find'«tf HhimrtK «lietft«> 
i^y— pe]4i9|>s, 'iilf famitie. i%e ImAi <lli«ft «!«:«> 
iHtui^ed by >ha>pni!Tg arb, Voir 'stsVemd yctaVS taHeh- 
<imf da, left "Wtmi ; <&iid tlte dMMMftitoA (Hf Iht 
'^bk agricolttiral tyAe&k is tte MtieHtoi^ i<cMft 
'«f 'sbch expeftielate. 

k feai^dl add?tHm to tbe>gk)0tti «f tkig p!rcfi^«dt 
Ib >td be ifound in tbecarelebstKeiaB •of the4r a«fli*k»l> 
f tfral 1>uBhiek9, exhibited, «ft %bi6'ad^ai]ioied«ia||6 
■dfihe ^pi4iig, by the ibb(ftHt«D*lis'«»f the 4i#tiM%et 
^iStridfs, and iti itaaliyH>f the di«d(mtetft(!a diittricte 
%bicb fanvie not brdl^m but into bpen'disttit^aiAie. 
Wor'is the p'resebt abt/ndan(<e 6f'c6m -trtiypltJ- 
tection against isudh adanger. Iti'tbe year 1^9 
'(the 7ear*fd!lawing><he'i^b^an'), com, sown^n 
ihe spring prefvious to therebeHifm, was cbebpier 
4han 'for ♦sfeveralyiwrrte'beforfe : 'Urbeatwas faon^ 
lit SStt.^tfae'barrel, e^f'tw^enty iMoiie ; and 60(8, Kt 
©5. '6tf. •pei' 'cwt, Tbfe "prodace of "rfhe an^ittfa 
and spring fbllo^rng Ibat rcJbeHibn 'rose '86 
^hi^ ih price, ibat -wbeat ivtls adM 'stt £4. ^9^. 
<per'barr(n,«nd'batstit28«. ihecivt. ; ttnailrt^lttttA 
^Wia, (cfr thejnoBtpart-«f thsft yeafr, <attd<in part ttf 
l^ie ittcccfeding, fed by torn imported from Ori- 
'tath. The tonsequence was "a 'dreadfdl famine, 'iti 
^faich tiunrt>efs perished frotnwatit, and sl^ 
•gfedter nuttibers'from diseases, ihe'CoiweqtwtweeiB 
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Umtft Ui^ M»t of ftv^age jtfic^ to the seau^oif^^ 
«f SliitqMAi $«^K»r«} V«a«!eti8 s^em t^ pc^mt ^ tl^ 
mppiiimes^ ^i ^Im^it^g tbe te§t Mh t^e bisife 
Pftl4{;«te|, Tsf»9 fim^ ipi^M b^ put, hypotlw^-! 
faJlj, to il(a9tl^te t|je ^apgerj \mt they Mil 
occurred tH^ pr^pticQ. Om \» tkat just ^iV^^e^ 
\fjf wbifik.itv^ BBi^pifeAtt tbftt b^ 1^ pr^sea^ corn 
limn \nstm the* in foree, eitb«r Britain pf lrel?k«^ 
VWUW ^Ave be«B for mcmtbs in a ^late of utatrv^T 
^n. Cor» h«ipp«9e^» fbrlnnj^tqly for Mb cm9» 
in«is» to havQ been eojEBparatively cbe«ip in Britain, 
J^t b«td tbei ^Yerfiges of Irish markets been 9iIt 
mitMt V9^ tbe aqppoM case, tbe ports irould.b»«f 
fpeoed in time tq b»i« obviated tbat efieet, Tb« 
Qldi» is tthe possible prev^leiu^e of eciQtravy mB4». 
tr boisterous vefttber, such m occurred l^ wmr 
tmt by ivbieb ^ips were prevenlisd, for sig weeing 
fyQm. form'vag 44 4 British port from lreki»4» 
ft^q^osA, in th« fiB«» esse, th»t £ngtapd bad not 
»fft»p, )jwt bw!v«pjt, soilcient for her owe supply: 
«aA Ihftt. ivbi}« the brisb sbipf iog were ireMb^rr 
Immm»4» Ibe aneraige q{ ^ritkh markets rose ^boire 
ibc mmmim of import pfm* thwgh Irelai»4 
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teemed with corn, suffici^snt for two years supply 
of England ; it is manifest, that the agriculturists 
of both islands would be irretrievably ruined by 
the influx of foreign com, though, before its 
arrival, the Irish com would have reduced the 
markets to as low a price as at present. Besides, 
the best test of the real state of England and Ire- 
land is the opinion of those who are most vitally^ 
interested in procuring information, and forming 
that opinion ; and these men are the Irish export 
merchants. The principal markets in Ireland 
exhibit the best practical test of that opinion. 

Another reason for extending as widely as 
possible the test of prices, is, that in such a case, 
less danger will arise of a mere casual turn of th^ 
scale for or against the foreign trade. A panic 
may seize the English market, as was the case last 
summer: that panic was not removed for six 
weeks, until the newspaper reports from Ireland 
and Scotland allayed all alarms ; but, had regUlair 
official returns from both countries been acces* 
sible to the speculator, the alarm Would not have 
outlived as many days. As Ireland may be con- 
sidered the granary of Eniglahd, and as the 
price may be considered the test of the quan* 
turn of its contents, as well as of their value; 
that price forms in itself a criterion equivalent 
to the complex test suggested by a Noble Marl 
quis in the Commons, viz. a test grounded 
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on the quantily in store, as well as on the price. 
This test was not injudiciously propo^d, as the 
Imindation of a graduated scale to regulate the 
doty on foreign corn. 

I may add, that the English averages seldom 
exhibit even the state of the corn market of Ire- 
land ; for the latter, when regulated at all hy 
England, is influenced solely by the Liverpool 
market: whereas the country markets of Eng- 
land are regulated by the London market ; and 
it frequently happens, that the state of the trade 
of Liverpool with Ireland, and casual demands 
from the manufacturing districts depending on 
that market for supply, will make the Liverpool 
prices vary much from the London prices, and 
consequently from the price exhibited by .th? 
averages of English country m^arkets. 



The importance of encouraging manufactures 
in Ireland is as much undervalued, as the attempts 
to effect it are usually mistaken. A theory has 
been disseminated, among a large portion of 
the upper ranks, that Ireland, as contradistin- 
guished from England, ought to be exclusively 
agiicultural. Very little reflection, however, is 
necessary to convince any reasoning mind, that, 
iri a country so populous, and so prone to thle 
emigration of its male inhabitants, the proportion 
of women and children is far gi'eatipr than even 
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an improTcd aysten erf agriciiltiire omM eMfil^* 
BcBides, it may be laid down as a f esief d; tpd ito* 
controvertible maxiiB, tbtit agncubitre n^T^ ^m 
attain its full profit, without the aiA o^f lOMiiiftMh 
tures,— BO more tban manu&ctui^en^tb^ir steady 
market without the home consEnptioo of tbt 
agriculturist. 

It would be an endless task to trace all otlm^ 
advantages which result from a comhinMioQ of 
i^riculture and manufacture : but if ad^MUBtagit 
in all other conntries result from sucli a combir 
nation, they are peculiarly to be eipfflad i» 
Ireland, in consequence of the fertility of ^ aaiJ^ 
and the frngality of its peasantry, . and hwrnrntit 
abounds with water, and inequalities of groua^ 
peculiarly fitted for machinery^ and, m laany 
parts, the best manufacturing coal« Tbem 
advantages have, however, led to a very fatal 
mistake, in attempts to introduce maiiofM^vres 
into Ireland ; for, instead of coouneiKiBg by tbe 
coarser manufactures, and such as nocewariljr 
require the greatest portion of mattiml labow, 
attempts have been made to introduce at OMO sMh 
as the established machinery of England oan pro- 
duce jcbeaper and better. The failure ^ aavfaal 
successive attempts, during tbe last Qan(tiry«)iM^ 
lamentably discoarag^d a^oy further efibrto to^w- 
der Ireland a manu&cturing ooiintry. Tb# WMN- 
fest advantage wbicb the frival mod^of itYMcr ftf 
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tte -^IrMi fpeaantrjr giives to thode iiifliiu£acture»f 
mhm% tfanaal labour is the •essetttial eEigiii€| 
ought to pmot «>dt that species as particularly 
Miited to Iffdand. Ando (therefore, gener^dljr 
cpealLiiig;, the coarser their fabric, the aiore likely 
tliejr<voal<li)etD«acceed. I would reconuneod 
4li& ciqnplk&ticmtif loans particularly 4n aid of tys 
otgeet. loafractions iio these can easily be Intro** 
dttced ihrtb ochookL A fern l^oms might be 
filacei in a room odjoiaing ^e ischooj, the use 
of Which might be hired out at a very moderaie 
orUe rtd ihoae who tmd ^learned while at ^hool, 
mad ^K tiale for any ^given pontion of time^ £jBed 
Agr^ataeate^Dn a|)rmoiiple of cakuilation inyenaely 
IM die aimber txi hovrs each day occnpied: 
ifor^sample ; a passon wcnrkit^ itwelTte hours eaoh 
fda|y^tto>payvfiajp;l^.;;six:hcmrs,;9c7. This would in- 
lAooe those wbo ^woaiked at th^n to set a good es. 
iBtBpfeAo itheobiMren . of ;perse¥ering diligence and 
^imporrtionate profits. The money paid as hire 'of 
dioM&ioomsiB^bt befapplied to pay for ^eaivin^ 
4tfae yarn £spmi(in the gveaiesi pumtity, by any of 
4itt»grtils, in ^a leesitaiii jotmnber of days, so as to 
dttnae at mannftustirred wi^oatcost, whic& would 
sitnie ns *he liasi; kind ^of Ipremium to t&etnost 
.tBdustriotis. 

The indtruoiioinfaf diae same boys in more than 
wne of dbose dandes would iia've the best effeotiin 
ifaaland^ ifi»r mo cauntry, poor ms Jit is, Sis mme 
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prone to combination among its jcrui^neyincrt 
tradesmen than Ireland: and nothing tends so 
much to prevent this mischief as extending tbe 
science of tradesmen professing ^one branch, to 
those professing other branches. It is this prao^ 
tice which, in the great manufacturing towns of 
Birmingham and Sheffield, has frustrated combi^ 
nations so ruinous to other manufacturing .towiii^^ 
To give this measure full effect, a revision of tfaie 
corporation laws of most towns would be oe^ 
cessary. 

It is very difficult to detise. unobjectionable 
modes of forcing forward manufactures from their 
earlier to more advanced stages. But it sometimes 
happens, that a judicious exertion, at a crilicai 
point of their progress, will decide the fate of a 
whole district; and at present there are same 
.parts of Ireland where facilities exist to effect 
much in this way— ^I mean, thpse districts in tbe 
north-west and west of Ireland, where the coarser 
kinds of yarn are manufactured, but where trade 
has not arrived at that stage of perfection as to 
afford good local markets, or thdr ordinary con- 
sequence — an established carrying trade with;thfe 
north of England, where this yarn is used in its 
improved state. Such is the fVant of capital, 
and the monopoly of the carrying trade, that 
;the peasantry receive much less than a fair 
value for this article ; 9nd I know of no mode 



iof supplying this defect safer jand simpler, than 
the establishment of conveyances from such 
local markets to the best general market, Dublin. 
This could be easily done in those districts, and 
at little expence, by ^eand of. the canals. It 
Would be manifestly the interest of the canal 
companies to cut off the intercourse by land 
cmMigt ^iA tfce ft^titr^polis^ which at present 
tfMtvbyt^y Udt only bll the manufactures of the 
^^rantry to tdwti, but a great proportion of the 
goodi»coniiiimed id the country /fom town. And 
were regular Weekly boats established to convey 
the former to totrn, those companies veould, by the 
rttum trade J be amply repaid for the remission 
of all tolls ^ such boats in their passage 7o the 
mBfropolis ; fend a very moderate salary would, for 
the same reasi^n, suffitse to hire such boat, to be 
free fo)r the transmission of all purchases from the 
l6c*l te the metfopolitah markets The saving of 
6s. or 6ir. per cwt with greater security from 
damage by raiOj &e. ami mot^ certain delivery 
and safe-keeping, would be the best encourage- 
ments whfch could be afforded to the local trade/ 

* * In the foregoing cursory remarks on this and some other 
^lljieh connected ttttn the interests of Ireland, I would not he 
suukr^i^tid to have intended a fuU elimination of topics^ taeh 
of which would require a distinct treatise, hut merely, as I 
promeed in the outset,, to discuss the prominent causes of A^ 
present distresses. I have therefore confined myself to UHlp 
more than enumerating the minor evils, as I pass from the 
^tj^sf^MUUe itHfil ^ rtligious disssimons to that of Hthes, 
ueond only to the former in its baneful effects. 

' ■ ' X '' ", " * ' 
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SECTION III. 

I coM£ now, lastily, to that most . calamitous 
source Qf. discontent in Ireland— tithes ; nor can 
I xharacterize this impost .more justly, than in the 
words of the author alreacjy quoted : /^ a tax more 
yexatiQus than oppresisive, and more impolitic 
thaa either ; — ^vexatiousy because paid directly and 
in kind, at.unequal and fluctuatii^ rates ; — impo- 
jli|ic, because it is vexatious, — because a people, 
unanimous in this.alone^ declaim against it,«— 
l^cfiuse it might be replaced by. a more equal, 

I certain, and satisfactory imposition/' To these 
grounds of objection I would add, because it 
tends to bring the laws, as well as the magistracy 
to whom the execution of them is confided, into 
disrepute with all classes, and to injure the cause 
of the Protestant church. That these, except the 
last, are characteristics of the tithe system in 
Ireland, no candid Irishman will deny; and I 
think I shall prove, both from theory and practi- 
cal facts, that the last is not less justly stated as an 
attribute of it. 

^, Before I enter on the discussion of this very 
important subject, I must enter my- protest 
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bgaibst the old doctrine, thai it is sottiethitig 
fiacrilegrous to investigslte the foundation of iht 
claims of the clergy to titbeis. This doclrittej 
strange as it isi is found in the nHotiths of many 
of the clergy of the reformed church, thbug^h it 
is not put forward in very distinct language: It 
is, however, found mixed up with an amaU 
gamation of claims of a niougrel nature, resting 
on a supposed right, half human and half divine 
in its origin,— a kind of sancto-humati right; 
The very charakcteristic quality which s^car&d 
to our religion, its: ascendancy, is id open hosti- 
lity to such & doctrine. The Protestaht rSli: . 
gion, in its purity, courts, not dreads, inveslti- 
gatiori of every kind. It disclaims the myistery 
which would veil any question connectied with 
its rights, equally as with its tenets; and the 
bitterest enemy to our religion is the Man; 
whether clergyman or layman, who would put 
forwaid any claim on the part of th^ church; 
not thoroughly intelligible to any rational mihd. 
The great mass of his flock have eqiially the 
means open to them, to judge of those rights, as 
the parson who lays the claim. I will even go 
further, and say, that it is the duty of every 
sincere Pi^otestant to defend his religion against 
the worst attacks of the clergy-^ I mean, attempts 
either to advance claims greater in amount 
than their rights warrant, or to advance, as thie 
foundation of those claims^ ^alleged righto resting 
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<m ^rincipl^ not WarrnMod h^ cmiMittitiinuil 
l»w; Were I culled on to poiiit jout wjid mtt 
% jbesf friend to tht British mooarchy, I would 
Wi the man who detnolisbed the doctrine of 
the divine right of king8. On the same prin- 
dple, I would pronounoe the maa who fint 
jibook the doctrine of divine right to tithes 
as the best friiend to the Protestant obureh. 
Every effort 1o prevent the u^e of deluiion> or 
even the ^^fpearance of the practice of dehision, 
or hypocrisy, on the part of the profosom of 
the Protestant religion, is an e&rt to .sutua 
the permanency of it& present station in thia 



Under this opinion, sincerely and strongly CUt| 
I yiriHl endeavour to set at rest all queBtions: as ta 
tJhe nature and foundation of the rights pf ti^ 
Q)«rgy to tithes in lioth islands. But, whatelf^er riiay 
be the eoastitaticup^al powers of tibe legislsrtur e de^ 
lilonstrated in this investigation, I ivouid not in* 
yoke the exercise of them, in order to deprive the 
parochial clergy of any future age of an ample 
provision, nor in order to deprive the present race 
of clergy of the rate of income which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, except so far as the mere varia« 
tioa of agricultural produce may wiarrant^ Wbe^ 
tiber exercised or dormant, it is, however, imports 
ant to ascertain the existence or non*existenoe ia 
the l^isiature of a constitutional pgwer over the 
salalries bf tiie clergy. 
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The clepgy rest their elaiin fo tithes on the toU 
lavisig groutids :--^ 

: Fivsty Qn a divtoe right, miraculoimly preserved 
^^ them from the wreck of the Jewish institu-- 
tiom. 

Seeondlyi on a human right, not dependent on 
or subject to any legislative interference. This 
inviolability, as a human right, is rested on 
tl»*ee grounds : &rst, its fintiquity ; secondly, the 
unifarmity of the amount and natuire of the im^: 
post^ and its hitiierto unvarying exaction ; and, 
thirdly, the ahsenoe of all precedent of legift< 
lative interposition. 

The claim of divine right it ia scarcely, at this 
day, necessary to refute. It is impossible to sus^ 
taiait, except by an alliance with the exploded 
proposition, that the right of kings is divine. 
This alliance was long the common prop of the 
MonaTCh's power and the clergy^s wealth ; and, 
even in the nineteenth century, our highest 
pnelate has, in the language of past ages,* eodea^ 



* See Cplbert'g Testament Politijiue, p. 494. " Je aais bie^ 
que les Rois de la terre sont les oingts du Seigneur; et qu'en 
^ette quality i!s semblent etre au-dessus de tous le^ atttres; 
»ai8 a Be fsiiit pat pourtBiit a'y laMper tromper, leur droits s^Qf 
di£^reii«4ec^i}x4^r£gUsCj( et toii^ de mktfxe que rCgli^e |i« 
permet poipt que des sujets jnauquent h Tobeissance qu'ou doit 
k sou Prince pour quelque raison que ce puisse ^tre; ain$i un 
PrliKje ne doit jamais permettre qu\>ii m^qtie au respect et i 
Vob^issiDoe qu'oBi doi|4 r?gU*e^" 
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loured to effect a resurrection of tliis deceased 
ally. Though, while we stare at' the rasfanasa^' 
we smile at the puerility of tbe attempt, yet it 
should at least serve, to caution us, on enterii^ 
into the proposed inquiry, not to be led away by 
the mere ipse di:nt of the clerical gownsman; 
but, making allowance for professional preju* 
dices, and disregarding sounds and shadows^ to 
look steadily to things, and the substaaice of 
things, if we would probe the titloof those claims 
to the bottom. We must confess, it is not very 
intelligible, how the divine right of the Protert** 
ant church shall depend on the buman right of 
a Protestant king. Equally difficult of digestion 
to a true Protestant is the proportion, that God 
has excluded the ministers of all other religions 
from a share of hisprotection-*<»fall participation 
in this divine right; and yet, if we do not main- 
tain that proposition, we exhibit the Protestant 
clergy, not only coveting, but monopolizing their 
neighbours^ share of this divine right,-«-and this 
violation of divine law sustained by buman law. 
But further, suppose all these absurdities out of 
the case; and that the rector, who does not scru^ 
jple to eat the blood of animals (a case in which 
no unequivocal dispensation of the Jewish law can 
be traced),— rejecting all Jewish ordinances, ex- 
cept the single ordinance which happens to secure 
his revenue,-— rejecting and abjuring all Popish 
ordinances, subject, hpjwever, to that same single 
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aficidental exception, — is yet well founded in ad-' 
Tuncing this claim, the very nature of that righf, 
if so traced from the Levites, would give the 
clergy but a p[ioderate proportion of the tithes; 
for fhey could not, in strict analogy, claim a 
greater portion than the priesthood then en^oyed^ 
vrbich was but a small subdivision of the im- 
post which supported the whole tribe.^ I pass 
over the hereditary nature of the office in that 
iamily, and of the supposed equivalent given up 
in the division* of the land of Canaan, only be- 
cause I feel that I have already said more than 
ks necessary to refute so absurd a propositioa. 
The very exemption fr&m tithes, in cases of pre- 
scription and composition, is utterly inconsistent 
with divine right, which could be extinguished 
by no su&h human dispensations. No rational^ 
man will believe a rational clergyman to be 
serious,, when he advances such a claim; and 
doubts of the sincerity of the professions of the 
clergy are, of all others, the most formidable op^ 
ponents of the religion they profess ; for since- 
rity in such acas|e is as indispensable as triith to 



* It would appear as if the clergy viho first claimed tithes 
in England themselves felt the force of this kind of reasoning; 
for the surplus of tithes were, for a great length of time, 
applied by the parochial clergy^ under the direction of the 
bishops, to support the poor of theit respective parishes* 
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a'Christiah minister. It seems tken faifein^468t» 
thatditind lights if established^ would ^ive the 
Prdtestant clergy but a share, in cottamon with all 
Christian ministers of the gdspel-^in what ? not 
in the^faole tenth, but in a small portion of the 
trinthi 

Befote I proceed to consider tithes as of haman - 
origin^ I Would entreat taj i^eader to ^i form a de» 
cided opinion on this claim of divine ri^ht ; for it> 
will be of the tittaostilnportanee, in order id in4 
vestigfate the nature of the human right, to get rid 
of tbe confosion which the word tithed occasions. > 
If there is no divine rights there can be no 
magic in the use of decimals. A confused* and' 
itifklinite gpinkm of the right to tilbes.was re^ 
torfed toby both parties, both by the clei^y and 
«i2ie opponents of divine rights in foralertiraes--$-byi 
thfe one, to spare their prejudices ; b^ the other,» 
to «ave iheip revcnttes. The former had imt 
sulSicient Btreng:tfa of reason to reach, in one stagey 
firdm divine right to inere human option ; and 
(be lattery, fatigued with a retreating fight, were 
ed[uidly glad to' take shelter in the^rkness withr 
which such a crude and undefined notion suf» ^ 
rounded them. Stripped of this ol)scurity, the 
fbntidlsition of the fclaim will be easily discovered 
in a tangible shape, and as easily dealt with,, by 
reference both to principle, and precedent* To 
prevent^ therefore, this confusion of names with 
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the thiDip^jthey r^jpresient, we will designate titbeti 
hy t^egi^if^ric n^me impost. 

jks\ an bmniap rigbV tb^ .<^)aiin of titbes can 
^idinit of two kinds of origin, either in the au- 
thority, of the Pope, or in the authority .of tjie 
State., It is very clear, that, till the Reformatipq^ 
ft j^ested on the fprmer foundation,* apdj.tbat the 

* t^thtft »ene firit given to tbe churoh hyOg^}fing.ot Mat* 

^ia, as 9ii£xpwtioo for the murder of j^thelbert/^od, %ixt^je^r9 

after, extended by Ethelwolf (who was bred up in a tno^aster/by 

Us Mtkr, iotendiog bim forBtshop of Wioebcater, and absolveid 

of his vows by (he Pope) to the rest of Engjand. This is con-. 

finned by Cressy, in liis History of the Church of Britanny ; 

whiere be tells us, (chap. 27.) that *' Etbelwolf sent to Pope 

Benedict, to know how he should dispose of his temporal re*^ 

venues for the eood of his soul: whereupon the Pope sent 

Huoiger, a moiUL, with z* petition in answer, that' he should 

allot large provision for the clergy ; and, to enforce this peti* 

lion, the Emperor Lodovicus sent two ambassadors ; and, by 

the joint advice of Pope and Emperor, Etbelwolf allotted everjr 

tenth hyde of land to the church, and ordered (hat one poor 

person, for every tenth hyde of land he possessed, should be 

fed and clothed.'^ An hyde of land, Cressv tells us, was twenty 

acres» ancient measure. — Ttie power of the Pope over British 

tithes is also evinced by the abolition, by Pope Paschal If. on 

ills own sole authority, of the tithes of abbey lands, (2 Burn, 

£ccL Late, 705.); and the restoration of them, except in three 

casesj by Pope Adrian, (Fuller's Church of England, p. 283.)-- 

That tithes were not considered, even in 1180, as inheritanGes 

Jocalixed, Lord Coke tetU us,, wheh he says, that, before the 

council of Lateran^ ** a man was At liberly to ps^ bis \ithes to 

vvRal iDonastery he pleased.^' !br. Ptideaux, by t|ie weakness 

of his attempt to refute this diciu,m, negatively confirms it; 

ht denies h on the ground, that the law enjoining paymient 

of thhes VrOuld have beeii nugatory, if that ppiiob existed. As 

i*eR fbtght it be argued, that the law requiring payment of 

assessed l^xes^ and leaving a similar option^ is nugatory.— 

1 have here taken the strongest case in favour of the clergy, as 

atated by Ibemselves ; but there were always doubts of the 

right ai well as cotistruction of the grant front fithel Wolf. See 

FiMer, t»ook vi. in further corroboration of' the positions I 

'^ U% £tcluixcL*8 Uistorrof^iialind, pue 26; jnd. fxtracti from Sdden and 
«t]|cis,'ApF«»idiic(Q). 

r 
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Pope, who gave away at bis pleasure one pf th^ 
British islands to thtir kings, and extorted jtb^' 
celebrated surrender of the other from John (to* 
^ctber with an annual pecuniary tribute), by 
i^imilar commination, extorted tithes for th^ 
fclcrgy. As, therefore, it would bq rather' awk* 
ward for the Protestant clergy to deriYe title 
through the authority of the Pope, I see no alter- 
patiye left thein but to cling close to the letter of 
the statute of Henry VIII.* as the best foundation 

}ay down, I refer my reader to the Appendix, in which I have 
given extracts from the seyerdl CounciU, &c. 

* It is rather to the acquiescence by the legislature in the 
strict letter of this act, since their discovery of the delusion 
practised on them, than to its spirit or equity, that the clergy 
owe their right to tithes; for it was not intendied, by th^t act^ 
to c^ate any civil right, but merely to enjoin the performance 
of a religious duty, which the legislature misconceived to exists < 
|t states, in the preamble, that *' mainy, having no respect to their 
diity to Almighty God, but against right and good conscience, 
have attempted to subtract tithes and oblations due unto God 
9ind holy cnurcb;'' and it directs, therefore, that tithes (which it 
calls also spiritual gift ft) should be thenceforth paid according 
to custom; or^ in other words, that the'subjects of this realm 
should thenceforth perform this their diity to God. Buf^ 
lifter the law had discovered, that no such duty to God ex* 
isted, this ^ct possessed no claim on the respect of the legis* 
Jature, The old legal proverb, " Cessante causd, cessateffectus,'* 
condemned that laiv, when the foundation of it fell to the 
ground,, just as it would nullify a grant made to a parson not 
having capacity to accept it. Indeed, whatever claim the 
Popish clergy may make, the Protestant clergy can hav^ 
lione under that grant. So that the legislature, to the pre- 
sent day, cannot be considered' as 'having ever deliberately 
^nd intentionally created a civ ilright to tithes ; in fact, their 
belief in the es^istence of a divine right precluded the free agency 
requisite for such deliberate choice. The act of Edward VU 
was founded on the same false pretext of the church. Thus^ 
|t is in periods, when delusioix and misrepresentation were 
exercised over our legislators, in matters connected wit ^ 
fhfK church (siich as would liaye iuvalidated ^ictsdon^Mq their 



bl their tights as the ^^ reformed'^ church. Indeed, 
it would appear rather singular^ that any shyness 
of a title so comparatively firm should exist; and 
tiothing can account for it, except the dread of 
the old constitutional. maxiin, ** JSodem ligamine 
soltntur qwk iigaiur^^' the. dread of affording to 
the authors of its being the wholesome coniroul 
over their own offspring, to which they would 
haturally be entitled. 

jBut^. next, admitting the existence of this 
controuling power/ they say, it ought not to 
,be exercised — 1st. Because it never has yet 
been exercised in varying the impost, either by 
addition or diminution : and, l^dly. Because the 
taaiure of the impost remaining unvaried, what 
^as considered in ancient times reasonable, 
ought to continue to be so still. Both these 
allegations of fact 1 must take leave to deny ; 
and the conclusion must, of course, abide the 
issue of the two questions — Whether the legis- 
lature have interfered? and. Whether the imposT 
in its nature remains the same ^ I will, in the 
first place, consider them in reference as well to 
England as Ireland ; I will afterwards point out 
how far the case of Ireland stands contradistin- 

I - I I Kllll I ■- 

'Siidividuai citpacity, touching their private property), that'We 
.muflt seek for any thing like a fixed arrangement of tithes, 
bearing even the seipblance of constitutional inviolablKty. 
Sinpe that period, all legislative a9ts on that subject have been 
leither merely remedial, br such as not only bear testimony to 
tbe constitutional powers of the legislature over tithes, but arc 
tbediselves a partial execution of those very powers. See the 
Commeiits of the ^celebrated Miltbp, Appendix (F.) 
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guished or varied from that Otf Engldtid/ boffi 
on principle and by ptrecedent. 

The church revenues originally were composed 
of several apnual^ and some casual tributes ; but 
I will take two of them foi* ^example 8ake*-*pI6w 
alms and tithes,, both anpual imposts. After 
several cehtqries, this charge was considered too 
Iieavy; the slate therefore, yielding to reason 
and justice, and not either to Divine or Papal 
law, reduced the amount, by abolbhing plow 
alms. In like nianner the legislature abolished 
the accustomed tithe of marriage goods in Wales.* 
So far the state diminished the accustomed 
revenues of the church. Next, after ajiother 
lapse of time, it was thought expedient to increase* 
the revenues of the church, and to modify, or 
rather change, the nature of tithes. The state 
therefore, instead of the use of the tenth hyd'e 
of thie land, ^s in Ethelwolf 's time, or (he tenth 
acre of sown land, as in Canute's time,f gave the 
clergy the use of the tenth of the corn actually 
severed and saved. j; That is an instance of 
an increase of tithes, by the addition of the 
tenth of manual labour and capital employed 
in severing and saving the corn to the old impost 
of the acreable use,-^-a tax in substancis aod prin- 



•* 2 Ed w. VI. c. 13. t See Stxon laws. 

J On the same principle, it gave the church the tithe of tKc 
aDQual profits of all windmills iiewly erected, (see AriiptH 
Cierici, 9 Edw.II. C.&.); and, by another statute,, directed XHit 
t)o)ititnt of other pergonal tithe8> 2 & 3 £(iw. Vlli:. 13» 
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ciple totally diffeVent, though bearing the decimal 
name, tit which notninal idehtity lies the fallacy 
that so often confounds these matters, itt their iia[- 
ture totally distinct. Next, we find the state, not 
only varying, but inverting this last principle of 
modification ; and, instead of giving the tithe of ca:- 
pital and of labour in addition to the tithe of land 
sown, we find them giving the clergy the tenth 
acre of land unsown— -perhaps land that never 
was sowifr— in lieu of their tenth of land, capital, 
and labour;—-! allude here to the case of the tracts 
laid wasfe in war : this allotment was made to them 
undier the direction of the Court of Chancery. 
Again,, the legislature, alarmed at the danger 
aiid- injustice of the principle, thai capital and 
liaboiir should be tithed for the support of the 
church, actually exempted, for seven years toge- 
ther,*' tracts of barren land avowedly destined 
to the growing of corn, from alt tithe whatever. 
And in the modern cases of the redemption of 
the land-tax and inclosure laws, we find them 
modifying and changing the impost, without ever 
consulting the clergy, or questioning thcfir own 
riglit of controul cfver the revenues of the churcb. 
Here then, again, it diminished the revenues of 
the church. Another act increased them,t by per- . 
mitttng, in the west riding of Yorkshire, a pro- 
portion of the common lands, not exceeding one- 
sixth (here rejecting the use of the decimal), to 

• 2 & 3 Ed#. VI. G. 13.--See Appendix (E.) 
t 12 Ann. c.ll. §.33. 



fbe allotted to resident clergy, on the consent of d 
ectrtain portion of the proprietors. Here wair 
effected an increase to their revenues, by giving 
them the property of parties not consenting ; — a 
much greater stretch of power in thieir favour, 
and against the rights of others, than any pro- 
posed commutation could be., The next act of 
the legislature, on the other band, diminished 

.lijeir re vehues,v which had been greatly increased 
by the dissolution o!f the monasteries. By thajt 
event the abbey lands, ceasing to be church pro- 
perty, lost their protection from tithes: but the 
legislature interfered, and, though they becam<e 

.the property of laymen, exempted them from 
tithes, in order to render them of greater value to 
the^rown,* Next, we find the crown letting leases 
of concealed tithes,f which could not have been 

Jegal, if the church i\ere indefeasibly entitled ip 
all tithes ; and Henry Vlll. seizing the first-fruits 

.and tenths, as God*s high-priest.J Another in- 
stance of the exercise of the same power is found 
in the act by which certain timber of a certain 
growth is exempted from tithe;§ and the preamble 
of this act evinces, that state expediency was, even 

/in papal times, considered paramount to the inter- 

^ • 32H^.Vlil. C.13. §.20. " 

^ t See MS. Debates in Parliament, marked A, 6, C, in Qaeeii^« 

College, Oxford. 
- t 20 Hen. Vin. c. 3. 

, ^ § 45 Edw. Jll. «- 8. Lord Hardwicke, in Walker «. Tynef, 
X^will. 818.) says, that tithe of all timber was doe of commott 

right, and Cjontinued so to be^ except, in cases within the e^ 

emption created by tliie statute* / . 
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fests of the church in regard to tithes.' It recitei^^ 
t)i9t ihe charge of tithe-wood (then a T^ry tinport^ 
^nt portion of the tithes) burdened the laddlord^/ 
BQ as to. prevent them from affording the meatis of 
aiding the stafe in its wars ; and it proceeds, for 
that reasoti, to abolish them altogether. Again, by 
another act, for the beneiQt of trade, it bommuted 
the tithe of hemp and flax (most valuable crops) 
for b$. an acre.* And, by another act, it com- 
muted the tithes of the parish of St. George, Soutb- 
wark, for other imposts,! while much of the parish 
continued in grass and tillage. Another instance 
of exemption, by the legislature, of lands from 
tithes, is the case of unity of possession of lands 
titbable with the parsonage.:!^ The authority 
of the legislature over tithes is also deducible 
from the act which abolishes permanent com- 
positions for tithes by the clergy themselves.§ 
Indeed; when we consider that this power had so 
Ibng exiked in the latter, it would be strange 16 
deny to the King, Lords, and Commons, the same 
power. 

If any proof Were wanting of the opinion of 
the clergy themselves, that the legislature poBsesr 
Bed pdwer, constitutionally, to alter the nature or 

amount of their revenues, it is to be found in the 

• ' • • ■ • ■ i : ** 

. ♦ 11 & 12 W. 111. c. 16. + 23 Geo- II. c 36. * 

I 31 HeD. VIII. c. 13. Godbold, referring to this act, 
stdert8» that ** it created a new discharge, vrhich was iiot before 
|it the (sommon law, that is, unity of possession of tbe parson- 
age and JaAd tithable in the same hand. Godb. 383. ) 
§ l&l»Eliz. 



li^latiYe acts ^bicb they ,tb9in8eW€9 fK^i^gbt, 
wbejoeyer tbe^ expected 3Mch interfereDce tojn- 
creaae their own life iiiter^t3> or dispeose with 
the roles pf their service;* for. instance, the en- 
abling ecclesiastics to let land for a certain term 
of years, taking fines, ho^ to reduce the yal.ue of 
the church reyeo^ues to their ^uQce^^SQr9 to ajipost 
nothing. A greater Titration ,of the principle 
contended for cannot be conceiyed, than that 
which was conceded at their own reqiiest ; and 
so impressed were they with the opinion of the 
omnipotence of parliament on this subjeqt, tbat^ 
in 1620, a bill was introduced to enable ministers 
and other spiritual persons to ma)^e leasees of 
^hwch lands for the benefit of tbejjr jviyes ^4 
cfaildren.f It is true, that this was tpooutragecH]^ 
an act of private monopoly to pa^ into a law ; but 
it was not attempted to be opposed on the ground 
that the legislature had no right to pass the 
act, if expediency appeared to require it* That 
the clergy considered themselves officers of the 
state, not merely under the controul of the 
crowO) but of the legislature, appears also froua 
this, that whenever they wanted a dispensation 
iiiom the rules of their service, they sought it fro.iQ 



* In effect^ their UUe to convert tithes to their own use is 
derived from the very statute which dispenses with the ceil- 
bacj formerly required: for, had they continued single, no 
pretence would have existed to divert the whole amount of tlbeir 
parochial revenues from their ancient uses of benevolence. 

t See MS. Debates in Parliament, marked A, B, C, in Qaeen's 
College, Oxford. 
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parliament^ It would, be therefore a stiQ|pge 
doctrine to hold, that parliament might. modify 
and abridge the services which are the considera- 
tion for their revenues, but possesses n^ Jegiti- 
mate controul, on the other hand^ in regard to 
the compensation to be given for diminished 
services : in short, that whenever the diminution 
of their parochial duties, nay,, the release from 
them all, was to be effected, parliament is omni- 
poteEit-*-can effect it, without any danger to the 
church or state ; — thaf whenever the wealth of the 
existing Vace of clergy is t6 be increased, even by 
stripping the church of its revenues for a time 
to enrich their families after their death, the 
legislature may safely do it— nay, they did do it 
corertly, and were solicited by the cler§;y to do it 
openly, (and let it he remembered, that the reve- 
iiues so diverted from the church to. the clergy, 
were those of lands enjoyed unde;* express ^rants^ 
to the church itself) ; — that whenever acomni^u-. 
tation of tithes for land is desired by the exist-. 
ing race of clergy, parliament can safely commute^ 
them ; but when not pleasing to that class of nien,. 
however iniportant to the Protestant religion, and! 
the safety of the state, parlian;ient is tp be held, 
quite impotent; although we find the crown., 
granting patents of concealed tithes to laymen^ — , 
another proof that tithes were cofisidered the'; 
pix>perty elf the state. 
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What rational man can say, then, that the inter* 
ference of the legislature, in the nineteenth cen^ 
tury, on the subject of tithes, is without prece* 
dent in our constitutional history ? What other 
position does this tide of precedent bear along 
"with it, but that the legislature in all times were 
held to stand between the clergy and the people ; 
that the tithes were, like all other cfaafgesf, imposts 
belonging to the state, though allotted to the use ot 
the church, and applied by the state (subject toin^ 
crease, diminution, and all other modifications) 
usually, but not always, to the support of the 
clergy > Why the same authority, which abolished 
tithes legally for seven years, or for i^eren houn^, 
has not an equal right to abolish them for seven 
miHiops of hours, I leave others to explain. Why 
the same authority, that abolished plow alms, may 
not legally abolish corn alms, will admit of an 
equally rational explanation. Suppose, when out* 
ancestors reduced the impost, by fiie abolition df 
this portion, the plow alms, they had effected the 
reduction by abolishing tithes, and had preserved 
plow alms, would it be said, at the present day, that 
the same authority, that enabled them constitii. 
tionally to reject one portion, does not enable 
them to modify, or to abridge, or commute the 
other portion^ ; or, that if plow alms, in tlie supr 
posed case, had afterwards become oppressive, 
they could not legitimately be commuted for any 
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etber imposts What^ theo, creates the differepce 
between that case and tithes ? Nothing but a con- 
fusion arising fropi the use of the old Jewish 
name,^ to designate an impost having no connec- 
tion whatever with divine institutions* except in 
the men^ sound of the name. Why the same au- 
thority, which substituted land for tithe, may n^t 
cmstitutionally substitute annuities arising from 
Jandt or from any other source, for tithes, I leave 
to the same rhetoric to demonstrate ; as well as 
why the same state, that pays the salaries of its 
town clergy, its naval clergy, its military clergy, 
the clergy attached to its diplomatic cbrpp, by 
other imposts, varying in their sources, and in 
t^eir aqiount, with the varying circumstances of 
Jtbe state and of society, may not vary the nature 
of its salaries to its country clergy. 

The short result of the whole course pf 
precedents ia^ that, since Christianity was esta* 
blished, for several hundred years decimals were 
not used in <:alculating the amount of imposts fpr 
support of the ministers of the gospel ; and that for 
several hundred years they have been so used-» 
^inf times in reference to a portion of the impost, 
lit other times in reference to the entire amount--- 
sometimes decimals of one thing, and sometimes 
of another thing-^sometimes the decimal portion 
paid to any of the clergy at the option of the 
payer*^8ometimes to the parochial clergy^ — some- 
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times remitted or commuted by the act of the 
' lejgi^lature ; and, lastly, sometimes the revenues 
'arising fV6m (church lands were, by the legis- 
lature, permitted to bc/forestalled by one ecclesi- 
sistical person, and consequently annihilated tis io 
the church, during a part or the whole of the life 
of his successor. 

But it may be argued, that, though difierent 
periods of our history present different modifica- 
tions of the revenues of the church, yet wef ought 
to be governed by the later period, in preference 
^ to the earlier; in short, that we ought to erect a 
bar of time, and consider customs as sacred which 
have passed that bar. This argument is rather 
i^idgularly urged by those who stand upon the 
principle of " Nullum tempu$ occurrit eccletim^^^'"^ 
a principle which seeks to put all periods, ancient 
or modern, upon an .equal footing. If, then, in 
«ecA:in^ justice, the ministers of the church re- 
quire the aid of this principle, with what consist- 
ency can they refuse the application of the sistme 
principle in rfoiwg^ justice to others? — the very 
* men who teach us, and most justly, to look jup 
to the authority of the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity, when the spirit of truth was in a more 
peculiar manner conveyed to the ministers of the 
gospel, as furnishing more valuable maxiins and 
precedents oh subjects connected wi^ our reli- 
gion than are to be deduced in after ages. 
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When, therefore, I ask, for the purpose of this 
argument, that die whole space of time from 
the death of Christ to the present sera shall be 
considered as one day, every hour of whicli 
affords authority equal to that afforded by any 
other hour of it, I ask less than I might be war- 
ranted to ask, in reference to the question, whe- 
ther tithes are or are not necessarily connected 
with the clerical character, and exempted from 
all legislative controul : for I might point to the 
most valuable period of the history of the Chris- 
tian church, in order to carry the argumetit 

- further even than a refutation of their alleged 
immutability. 

Next, let us consider the supposed unvaried 
nature of the impost : for instance, let us con- 
sider, whether, in all cases of tithes at the present 
day, discarding the mere identity of name, the 
impost is laid on things substantially the same as 
at the first institution of such a tax. 
On examining the nature of the impost at the 

' periods of its early adoption, and comparing It 
with its nature at the present day, we shall find a 

'- strongly marked distinction between the tithes 
now paid and the tithes then paid»--«not nominal 

' indeed, but substantial. In former times, the im- 
post exclusively arose from the almost sponta- 

' neous produce of the earth; it was the tenth of 
the overfiowings of its milk and honey. The food 
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of mW) in those days, and even his luxuries — ^hisl 
wine and his oil — were produced, in a fertile traqt 
and fertilizing climate, with scarcely any labour 
or expenditure. When corn wad sown, the mo3t 
fertile spots only were selected; and the mere 
scattering of the seed in deep sand^ with the aid 
of the covenanted rains, was sufficient to saw a 
crop, which the treading of the oxen threshed 
from tlie straw. The total amount, in value, of 
the ingredients of labour and capital, compared 
with the value of the tithe itself, probably was 
not as one to one hundredj-^rso small a propor*- 
tion, that it may, in arguing the $ubstance of the 
case, be considered as little more than nominaL 
The tithe may be considered to have been, in 
effect, little else than a tenth of the spontaneoijs 
produce of the land. But, in many parts of Ire- 
Is^nd, tithes now are little else than the tenth fff 
the capital and labour of the tenant, and merely a 
nominal charge on the land itself, — at least so 
trifling, comparatively speaking, that, in arguing 
th^ sub$tance of the case, they may be so consi-> 
dered. 

Without now resorting to an extreme case, 
i will take an ordinary case of average land: 
for instance, an acre of wheat, worth, when saved^ 
say ^12; the rent of the land, £h lOs. The 
clergyman gets £1 : of which the land itself pays 
its tenth, 2s. Qd. ; and the other 17$^ Qd. is the 
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tenth of the capital, and the tenth of the labour, 
jast as much as if the clergyman had called on 
the tenant to give him a tenth shilling out of each 
sum which he was about to lay out on that land, 
and required him to devote himself to hid service 
for every tenth day during the time he was occu- 
pied in raising, preserving, and saving the crop. 
I speak now of the commonest cases in Ireland, 
where the cultivator barely obtains food and cloth- 
ing for his family.* So of cattle : the expence of 
raising winter food, &c. now forms the greater p^rt 
of the purchase of a grown beast, to the breeder 
himself. In ancient times, the flocks had an al- 
most unbounded range of rich pasturage. Pre<» 
serving therefore the name, the impost is now suk^ 
Mantially in its nature different; and consequently 
as different is the principle of a system of tithes 
decimating manual labour and money from that 
of tithes possessing no ingredient of either the 
one or the other in a degree to deserve the nanoe 
of tithe. 



* In other words, it is immifest, that the consideration 
given by the tenant as the purchase of his crop, is composed 
of three ingredients — his rent to his landlord; his capital, with 
the interest on it while so employed; and hiv lalbour* Whes 
he has by these means purchased his crop, he is called on to 
give up a tenth of his purchase, that is, a tenth of each of the 
the three ingredients which comprise the consideration given 
for it. 
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Let ni consider another case, also of ordinary oc-. 
currenCQ in immense, districts of Ireland, and pro- 
bably in the very mountains now the seat of tunmltv/ 
When barren tracts in Ireland are reclaimed, it. 
is usually effected by means of the very poorest, 
description of farmers, or rather by the peasantry. 
The fee-simple of an acre of such land would be 
purchased dearly at J2, or at most at ^3. It is^' 
let to these poor people, say, at bs. an acre. To 
reclaim a small patch of such land,-^to procure 
the pittance which enables him to sow it, — the 
peasant submits to those hardships which, in his 
annual migrations to England, iar surpass in mi- 
sery even the appearance they exhibit to the British 
public. The English, it is true, may have viewed 
him walking, or rather running, with naked feet, 
for hundreds of miles, lest the expenditure of an 
additional shilling, either for the food of a more 
lengthened journey, or for the comfort of shoes to 
defend his feet, should exhaust the wages of his 
toils. The Englisji may have noticed how, to save 
some pittance for his return to his family, he has 
passed his nights under hedges and haycocks,' 
rising from such a couch to days of the severest la- 
bour s but, great as are these privations, and severer : 
as those labours, they are light when compared to 
his mental misery. The most agonizing torture 
to which an Irish heart can be doomed, seldom 
fails to add its sting to his sufferings,«-^he fearful 
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4[loubt ivhich hangs over the fate of the wretched^ 
wife and starvinsT children, the signal for whose 
mendicant wanderings was his departure from the 
door of their cottage. To raise that crop for thek? 
future support, be submits to these accumulated 
miseries, by which, in eadh returning, summer^ 
the affections of the husband and the* father 
are subjected to the bitterest trials. Having by 
these most intense sufferings of body and minid^ 
secured the means of sowingthis deisertspot,— ^ 
having collected once more to their home his 
T^etched: family » he is joined by them, in his^ 
new labours, to apply his little treasure. for their 
jaext yearns support. Often ' have 1 seen the 
wildest and most barren spots among mountain 
focks, almost inaccessible, thus reclaimed into 
culture by labour indescribable,— ^only to be ima* 
gined by an actual view of the change whicb it 
has . wrought,— sa change, the description of which 
would scarcely be exaggerated by the lines of the 
poet:— f 

*' On rifted rocks, the dragons* late aboded, 
The green teed trembles^ and the bulrush noda/' 

To this crop, when ripe, the tithB-proQtor con- 
trives to clamber for his full tenth ; and I l^ave 
my reader to judge with what feelings that 
If retched family^ after having contributed frgm. 
tjieir earnings to the support of their own clergy;, 
^escry the approach of such # visitor. Well may 

A A 
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they eJcctafto j 

This fii^eftorciatriig, for one ytar'8 sWe of tbe 
pfoAtfce of tiite letnd (the fee stiiipte of which wa» 
jiot #oi1li v£2), the abreabie rate of £1^ or ^1 . til 
}sit thea, I ask, the land or the landi^rdv^^^ i^ 
it oot the ii^etcfaied dukfvatbr that pays &is itn^ 
pdst ? fe ft a tiix upon land, pi* upon iiadcistrToiis 
labotir ? Was ft not by tfc^ toil^^^to say Bothmg' 
ef the inental iBts^ry^-^^-^f that po<>r faikiilyv ^h^ 
tbid crop kas purchased, and whd can say the land 
or the landlord pkid the tithe ? That lanA, tp birh 
waan not intrmsf dally ^orth 6r. an acre, iJahnot*^ 
^41 common sense, be said to pay 41. 5*. tathe. Is 
tilts an exaggerated description of the source from 
whictf the iAi post rieal ly Springs ? Let an^ caniiid 
mad, Miqaaitfted with Irelaod, answer ttie qubs^ 
tibn . Thousands of ajcres iii that country im aa- 
nbally cultivated, and pay this impost, exactly as 
I hare.iicfre described. It is under such dis^ 
advantageous circumstances that the greater^ 
part of the .mountain lands there tiave b^n re- 
^-jQlaimed into culture. 

Who can say that this is an impost similar in 
ahy ihing, but the name it l>feafs^ to tiie tithfe O^the 
lands of CaiiaanT But without resorting to tlhat 
cioinparison, to which however thetilet'gy are them- 
siffVes so prone to pcAiit, consider the case 6f tithes 
in Ihose ^im^s^ when the t^tith hyde t>r the tenth 
aereof gd^n latids was given np/leadng atlihe 
expense of protecting^ d^saning^ and aaving the 
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trop to the dmgjj a^d wh^aa populs^icm comps^ra- 
.tlve^y amaU selected pqly the »o^ fwtiM laadsj 
above aU| reflect well on the act of t})€ lefps^at^re 
ex^npting'barreo land for 7 jeariR fr^oi titbe« Tha$ 
act^ valuable^ as fiirnHhii;^ s^ich a precedepiilg, is^sti^ 
mpre valuably for the general prif|ciq;de to be ex- 
,tr^ed from it; n^inely, tl^^t it was tb^ produce of 
l£md3 of fertility and high culti yaUon^ not req^jiiiring 
morir ^ban the ordjnary expenditure ai^d J^bour^ 
Aviiicb iiuch lands require tl^at constit^ti^ a ffuf 
subject for the tax;"*^ and tiaat when the in^tjcff 
{lortion of tk^ purchase of a crpp arose from 
capital and laV^^j H should b^ exempted from th^ 
iinpostji not m^el j for a single crop^ but for somft 
years tc^ether* \V\iexi we refi^et that in sii^ 9 
state of population the most fertile h^^ Qi^y 
w#re brought into cultivation^ we nms,t ^ppQlyde 
thaij^uahan impo^t^^ft tithfiiiat ^f :pf(^n\4^y^ 
nQi even bearing, with equ^l prf^qre^^n pfi9r 
^nd^ and rich land^^ but with a pfr^»i^r9 aqtjng ia 
an inverse proportion^ tp, the pr^er mefmspf ^lif- 
cbarging it, {according to the friwigUj^eaogi^if^ 
by th^act)which theperspn ta^^d possf s^t^p^ yf^^\i 
not hftve been tolerated . Can we 4oubt^ i^%t if ^ 
tax wa^ then proposed t^ be j^vi^d. ^s n^w^^ 9^1 ifi.- 
dustry and a^piUl, rather than frpm Iftn^^^^c^ AP 
impost would have been r^ected ? It i^ tjru^i il^^ 
the weakness of future Pariiam^ntfS opera^t^ ofi b]f 
tbe magical powder of Popery^ ^loon s^fSsri^ Ibf 
ajatmaon thi^ siil^ect^ testified by tl^ ^t> to # }jW* 

* iite liorA BlleiA0foiJgh's cotiitrtem 6tk thisr act, appeBdk.(6.) 
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ber ; but it may be well doubted tliat if the tak 
was in after ages proposed, not merely under shel- 
ter of ihe decimal name, but plainly exposing the 
ingriedients of if s substance, in an analyzed fonn, 
it would ever have been adopted. The eflect of 
custom, and the crude opinion of its supposed 
sacred origin, which floated on the surface of the 
public mind, alone permitted it to continue, 
till it has assumed, under it« old exterior formy 
an entirely new substance, in its very nature th^ 
same as that wbiqh had beeit rejected by the 
wise statute alluded to. — ^All argument therefor^ 
resting on the alleged immutability of thetiature 
0f the impost, must resolve itself into that of 
mere verbal identity,— into the jproposition, that 
*t tithes are tithes.'" 

Two other arguments are sometimes resorted to; 
which, though not of much weight, as tending 
irather to point at thp comparative weakness of 
other titles, than to establish a title independeni 
of legislative controul, 1 will next notice. ^' 

First it is said, Hiat diminishing this burden 
on the Ikiids, would operate as a mere free gift- 
t<> the landowners, for it is alleged, that tholte 
]tersons purchased or obtained grants of thehr 
lands subject to tithes. Now this proposition Is a 
mere begging of the very question in dii^pute ; for 
if. tithes are a mere impost available to the state in* 
order to enable it t6 pay its clerical oflScersr, in sudi • 
a'm'anher as may be thought Bt, and with power to 
ii^crease, remit, or abolish the impost, as shall be- 



deemed expedient by the l^islature, then the pwr^ 
chaser of the estate — who is bound to know the law* 
of the land in which he m.akie th _* purchase, — takes 
hi& lands subject to that law, wjith all the chances of 
having the burden contiiiucd, remitted, or increas- 
ed;, and With equal reason might it be said, that the 
(abolition of any.other tax, wasa free gift t': the pos- 
sessor of the taxable article. Nc)w cousid r what 
was the state of the church establishment iu former 
times; it was si\pported by plow-alms nd other 
personal tithes^and tithes of land : rnd was itnotrea^ 
ionuble £L)r the landowner then to expect, that if th# 
joiirt produce ofall those supplies should become 
greater than.was necessary for the support of the 
clergy, the contributors to the impost would eacli 
experience a rateable abatement ; and that if other 
A$w kinds of realized property should start up from 
the increasing commerce of the country, they would 
ako. become subject to a share of the burden^ their 
possessors haviai; souls to be sayed as. well as land' 
owners? Butif^ when the impost increased ton 
redundant amount, the legislature chose first to remit 
personal tithes, was it not natural for the landowner 
to expect, that when the increase of agricultilre- 
brought the amount of tithes to the same point of 
Bedufidancy, the landowners would experience sirai* 
lar mercy, or rather justice? And lastly, 1 ask, is it 
because the landowners have hitherto been denied 
equal jfustice with the rest of their ^Uow subjects, 
that they ai-e therefore for ever to hi excluded from 
i^^, or does not tbe Jlenglhened period of their suffer- 



founded on iiunieniorial us;^; or on presumed 
^inberUaac^s. On the contmvy^ if the anak^ was 
^carried forward strictly^ it would exhibit the fol- 
lowing case of the Protestant, church, — 1st. The 
daim must be rented either on g^nts from ancient 
. monarchfi^ or Sdly^ on the usage of payment of 
tithes. In regard to the first, Qffa's grant could iKrf 
extend bey<md his own life^ the monarchy^ not 
;being at that period hereditary; and the Protestants 
.who at this day^ rely on Elhelwolfs grant, will 
have an hard task to persuade others^ after the 
^proofs already adduced of the consideration for 
vFhich he conceded it, and of the services to be 
,perforrped as the reciprocal condition of it, that a 
popish friar like him intended the benefit of it t^ 
be transferred to a sect who disclaim the power 
of performing any of the stipulated conditions :-;;• 
who could neither>by absolving him firom bis vowt^ 
have virtually conferred upon him a kingdom^ nor 
the still higher office of chandler to St. Peter,f nor 
could have prayed, nor can now pray, his soul out of 
purgatory; and above all, who found their claipi to 
his grant on the overthrow of the very sect whps© 
devoted zealot hel ived and died. — ^2dly , If the usagQ 
of payment is alone relied on, then the enquiry to 
iwhat cla89 of clergy those tithes were, in ancient 
times^paid, would bringforward only the title oi^ihe^ 
Papal clergy and the foundation of their right; ai|d 

♦ Nullum tempus occurrit Regi + Sec App^dix (I,y 
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<m proof df flieir forfeiture (as it may be so 

tertned), the case would fall to the ground, iiad 

imist at last be rested upon the statute of Henry 

the Eighth. The other objection is still more tagu^, 

and quite inapplicable to the present times^ — that 

it is dangerous to meddle with the church, otto 

change any part of the tissige. This is now aA 

objection raised on the part of th^ reformed chiirBH, 

whose very foundations are laid deep in the ruinis 

of Papa) usageSj; claiming a title from antiquity 

/ourfold in value complared with its oivn. Btit frcJiti 

whom or what is this danger to b6 apprehended? 

It must be from mortals ; for it would bfe idle tb 

talk, in the 19th century, 6f divine wrath, as cSon- 

nect^ with the modern staff and scrip of the fclei^. 

Who, then, are those formidable mortals ? not the 

congregations of the clergy, — they are among the 

Ipudest in their complaints against the impost; and 

it is scarcely necessary to add, that the xnetnbers of 

other sects would not rebel against a comtnutatioti. 

It is therefore only by confounding the pages df 

our past with the page of our present history^ that 

this alarm is excited. In Thomas i Becket's titti*, 

or in that of many of his successors, it mi^ht have 

•been a most hazardous experiment; but in diir 

time, it not only is safe, but the true interests, at 

least in Ireland, of the Protestant church ate deejply 

connected with its adoption^— an adoption Vrarrailt- 

ed by principle and precedent, and sanctioned by 

B B 
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the legislature in some of thie wisest periods of 
its history. ^ 

Hitherto I have considered the question before 
us, as it refers to England as well as to Ireland. 
I shall now proceed to point out, in what respect 
the cases of the two countries .differ, and I trust I 
shall be. able tp shew, on principle as well as from 
precedent^ tha,t additional grounds exist, m Ire- 
land, n9,t only to warrant, but tb demand legisla- 
tive interferepce, in modifying or commuting the 
impost of tithes. — Here I must observe, that 
whoever holds that no distinction can be made 
between the cases of Ireland and England, but that 
the principles find precedents found in English 
ecclesiastical history, must be rigidly applied to 
Ireland, must pari ratione admit, that the princi^ 
pies and precedents fotfhd in Ir^eland must bind 
(England; and if such opinion is well fqunded, I 
have no doubt of fortifying the positions I have 
already laid down in regard to England, by Irish 
precedents, so a§ to put them beyond all doubt ; 
nay, to push the conclusions whiqh I have drawn 
from them muph further than I have done. I pro- 
ceed to shew, that the clergy of Ireland, in all 
questions in which public expediency comes in 
issue with their interests, have less claims to the 
sacrifice of public good in support of their interests, 
both in principle and from precedent, than the 
clefgy of England ; and that therefore it by np 
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hieans foUowi^^ that^ because a modification of 
tithes should take place in Ireland^ a sinliiair 
change should take place in England. - 

The first distinction in principle I will seek in 
the fundamental nature of the connection between 
the State and the Church of Ireland^ contrasted 
with the same connection subsisting in England, 
The. nature of that compact between the esta* 
blished Churchy and the State which ^elects and 
establishes it^ is laid down by Bishop Warbui*toti 
and other able writers^* to be composed of th(S 
i^ciprocaL conditions^ that on the one hand the 
state shall give its civil protection to the- church/ 
and on ihe other, that the church ahall aid in 
^staining ithe state by its influence over the 
people ; and it follows as a corollary, that in the 
usual case w^hen the state, for the same reason^ 
forms its compact with the religion of the majority, 
if the church fails to preserve its majority in the 
nation, the compact is at an end ; and the con- 
sideration on which it was founded having failed^ 
the state is at liberty to form a new compact with 
any other sect:— -the end of such compact being to 
promote^ by the aid of the religious pastor> obedi- 
ence to the civil Magistrate. On this principle 
Britain founded her compact with the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; and I believe Ireland is the 

* mm ^ - I " " • - - - ' ' •■/••-.-.■■.. - , ^ ., ^ 

* See Appendix (K), and Colbert's Testament Politiiju^tSU^YSi, 
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oaly JQ^tance on recwd oi a cdmpact^beivteeir.^ie 
stajbe and. churchy . subsisting for arfy JeDgtifr -tji 
time with th^ religion of the minority.: Indeed^ it 
m|iy be well doubted^ that such a Compact would 
bav^ been formed with the Protestant churchy had 
i)pt the e^p^ectation^ that the majority would lie 
€<Kiy^rted to Protestantism been relied on las a 
daki)^ in place of the actual aocomplisixbient of 
ttiat eisqpect^rtion. Now the Protestant dinibh has 
ffuled in realizing that expectation^^Uid therefore 
h^. pot the power of afibrdm^ that reciprocal 
aid^ Wbic^ is the consideration of such) ai national 
compact; 

L^etDg then consider, what oug^ht to be the 
maxt[Q9 by which the state should be guided, 
in itsv aDratigement of the church establishnient 
in Irelandt trying that question by the test 
\rith which these fundamental principles of tiie. 
compact between ehurch^and state furnish usi 
Though this compact may, in fact^ be consi- 
dbrel ^t an end; one party having failed to 
peiform its part of it, yet I w^^uld not disturb 
the settfed religion, or iiiYolre the state in any 
change, bowefver imprudent the choice originally 
Qddle may have been. But, as you cannot de- 
rive from that alliance the benefit anticipated 
from it, and that for which you contracted, — 
i^incQ it cannot serve you an it ought, — the next 
object is, to take especial care that it shall injure 
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you las littlff asi poesibfe^ * I(^ it does not t€lnd 
tolbring b^i^ the niitssr of tbe people to aitftbh-^ 
ment to tte state, we shoald take care that it 
does nut tend to estrange the attachment of the 
majority from the state; muth more, that it 
does, not tend to estrange the members even 
of litis own sect, from their good ofSc^es to the 
st«l6» : Siieh an ^e^et, being the very opposite* 
of that which i.^ the fl^undation of the citit com* 
pact, never should be permitted in ^ny case,* — 
but much less in a case where the clergy have no 
claims oil the legislature^, from the success of past 
services, to induct it to risk the safety of the state, 
and) wiA it, of the Protestant religion, in freiand 
4ttiMit, to keep a few chnrcfamen in pdssessi6n oft 
^etabmidant wealth. Such, then, is the mionlm 
to be extracted^ ffd^m the tbeory df the compact 
itself between church and «tate.* 

Let us^ next recur to precedent, and eiamine^ 
first, whether this^ maxim has l>eeir reeognized^ 
and acted on by the le^ii^ature of Il^efand; andl^ 
seoohdly, whether such recognition and adbptidH- 
has been simi!tibt}ed by the Imperii tegifetetere ; — 
whedier the clams of the chupeir haVe been 



* That t*his always was a civil compact^ having often pro- 
perty for its object, sometimes power,, but never the adyance- 
nent of pure reltgioD, is very satisfactorily proved in the 
Letters of the prei^ent Member fot Coventry to Lord Donough- 
mire. 
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thf^re held inviolable, M^haterer may have beenr 
their tendencies to alienate the peopk from the 
state; or, whether they have been restrained and 
contracted V whenever they had a tendency to 
produce that effect. 

The first statute I refer to is the 33 Hen. VIIL 
seizing for the king the 6rst-fruits and twentieth 
parts, and varying only from the English statate 
in the rejection of the Jewish decimal. The 
next statute, by which the interference of the 
legislature is clearly and fully recognized, is the 
17 & 18 Car. II. ^ It recites, that many forms of 
tithings and oblations were oppressive to the, 
subject, or prejudicial to the church; and enoH 
povirered the chief governor and council, until the 
end of the then next session of parliament, to 
abolish all such forms of tithings or oblations as 
vjfiiey should consider unreasonable or oppressive, 
and to settle '' a reasonable table of tithings and 
oblations,*'— such tithings as might be moderate 
i^ their effects^ The next statute, acting upon 
the same maxim, was the 5 Geo. II. exempting^ 
bog nftoor and heath, when cultivated, from tithe, 
for seven years. Next, we find the House of 
Commons, 11th March, 1735, entering on their 
journals the unanimous resolution,* " that the 



* For viadicatiou of this measure from the imputation cast 
on it, see the words af the statute 45 Edw.III. Appendix (A). 
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allotments of glebes, known titbes> and otbe^ 
ecclesiastical emoluments, are an honourable 
and , plentiful provision for the clergy \ and tbat 
if the clergy were permitted to exact tithe of 
agistment lands, the effect would be injurious 
to the siate^ by driving useful hands out of the 
kingdom, and by impairing the Protestant re- 
ligion^ and disabling those that remain from 
supporting the king's establishment, and by en- 
couraging Popery and infidelity, in consequence 
of the contests which would occur between the 
Jaity and the clergy." After this plain declara- 
tory preface, the Commons resolved, that such 
tithes were a grievance, and that whoever exacted 
them should be considered an enemy to his 
country. The clergy wisely bowed obedience to 
this resolution ; otherwise, there can be no doubt, 
an act of parliament would have confirmed if. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to inquire, whether the 
principle of this resolution, which virtually be- 
came the law of Ireland, was recognized by the 
Imperial parliament; for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the clergy, who rely mainly on the 
danger of innovation in regard to established 
customs, should seek to innovate on a custom so 
long established. But the 40 Geo. III. c. 23. 
does thoroughly recognize and confirm the doc- 
trine of that resolution ; for it prohibits the clergy 
from exacting tithes of agistment not paid within 
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oBlations. JBiif in Ireland there ard no p6or%: 
rates, aiid therefore no ^contribution towards the 
support of the poor is exacted from the clergy/ 
' On the whole, then, I trust, it will appear, by 
the precedents on record, not less than from the 
feature of the compact between church and state 
in Ireland, that sa/u^ status suprema lex is the 
Tery first maxim to be observed in regard to the 
]ProtestaQt church in Ireland. Whatever claims 
the clergy of England^ who have performed their 
part of the compact, may have to a preference, 
when th^ir interei^ts come to cla&b with those of 
the people, — the church of Irelatid c&n haW none. 
The parliament of Ireland having obtained from 
the church a part only of the stipulated consider- 
ation, withheld part of the purchase-nioney; and, 
iilstead of recognizing, as the church revenue, the 
Ml amount of tithe, as payable in England, sub- 
stituted Another test, quite different in its nature 
-^be question, What is *^ a plentiful and ho- 
nourable provision for the clergy ?*' Within the 
lidiits of that " plentiful and honourable pro- 
tiston'Mhe clergy were restrained by. the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, wholly regardless of what their 
claims might lie, in strict analogy to British law; 
and their decision was confirmed by the Imperial 
parliament. Who, then, are the innovators ? — 
those \vho propose the continuance of the old 
Standard, and the repairing of the old laind- 
marks ? or, those who would destroy those land- 
marks, and substitute another standard ? 



. H it. iK>t thqa . r^tu^^iil, . for the gake of the 
cbwlcb, a^ well as |he state, on which it depends 
p6k}y for support, to protect both from the injury 
i|nd djanger which ^ systein^, tending to disunite 
and disturb ^pd impoverish the people, would 
^ve birth to? What, is the ratioiial course of 
policy i^n suc^ a case? Is it not, to render the 
clergy CQipfertable and independeqi, but not in- 
jiiripqi^Iy burdeosonie to .the country. 

The precedents referred ^to all, shew, tliatth^ 
iegi^lakture did actuality adopt that rational policy ; 
and that the interests of the clergy were not permit- 
vted by them to cl?«h with the safety of th^e country ; 
but, on the contrary, when the public safety re- 
iquired, or was deemed to requijre, either the tem- 
porary sacrifice of the whole, ox the permanent 
relinquishment of .a part of their claims, the legis- 
lature exercised th^ power of such controql over 
them. These fojrm th^e d,ist]Qction§(, on principle 
and from precedent, which se,em to point out 
Irish tithes as peculiarly open to legislative inter- 
ference at the present jday ; ^md that, consistently 
wjth the recognized conijjtitution of Ii;elan4» the 
parliament of the preset day should confine the 
revenues of the Irish churcji to what will afford, 
wh?n properly apporUonecJ, "^n Ijionpurable and 
plentiful provision'* for the clergy. 

Having now, I trust, established ^the legislative 
right of controul and modification* it yet remains 
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to' c6'nsider, Whether state expediency exists to 
MMht that interference. On this question I 
^^irconfine myself altogfeth^r to Ireland; — and^ 
. f rfbiibt not, I shall convince my reader of the ex- 
\^fe'diency, and of the advantages -of the practical 
plaitis' Ishairfeubmit, if I am fort uhaite enough to 
induce him td dis(^ard froifi his mind all con - 
sideratiohsof k supposed injury to any iildinduu}, 
or class of individtials no'w existing ; — in short, if 
lie will confine hiniself, with me, to the quiestions 
'-^what is the itlterest of the state? and what of 
the Protestant religion,' and of Christianity? 
without mingling or dohfounding th^im U^ith the 
other question — what are the pecuniary interests 
of the existijfig race of Irish beneficed clergy? 
any more than if that class df men bald suddenly 
Tiefcdiiie extinct the moment before this page was 
i^eru'Sed, Jind my reader was called on, in such a 
iia^e, to advise what future plan, touching eeclc- 
^^iasti^al revenues in Ireland, would best advance 
^Protestantism, and, still more, Christianity in 
^^enferal, and at the same time impart to them that 
•fiecnrity (one source of their prosperity) which the 
public tranqiiilKty and individual good-will can 
fUlOne afibrd them. In Order to carry this most im- 
'^ttrtant prelimiiiary point mth my reader, I shall 
here observe, that the plan 1 am about to submit 
'^iffiall have for its basis a principle, which will in- 
^re the present race of clfei^y a foil compea- 
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satioti, during their lives, for the value of alt 
tithes which they have been in the habit of enjoy« 
ing ; and that I propose no change of income in 
any parish, until the death of the existing incum-^ 
bent; so that, for all the purposes of the present 
argument, the case I have supposed may be takea 
to be the case before us. Whether all the bene* 
ficea become vacant in one day, or at several 
periods, can raajce no difference, subject to tha 
<}iialificatiott I have mentioned,. — no more than if 
(he present race of clergy were to retire upou 
compensation, and leave the benefices to be new* 
modelled by the state at its pleasure*' 

i will suppose, that, in the last-mentioned case, 
missionaries were sent from Prussia, ^ delegated 
from tlie general communion of European Pro- 
testants, to inquire into the qu^tion, what amount 
of salarie$ and mode of paying the Irish clergy for 
their services would be best suited to advance Pro- 
te$tantism ? Justus our missionaries are; perhaps, 
at this mdment, employed in negotiating for the 
support of the clerical establishments, which their 
nieritorious efforts are founding. What state 
of the Protestant church and of its revenues in 
Ireland would present itself to the view of such an 
unprejudiced judge ? He would find, on landing 
in that island,' that an overwhelming miajority qt 
its population were of a different religion, and ip 
a miserable state of poverty^— supporting, how- 
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ev.er» their' own dergy in diecent, but unassuming 
station.' He \^ouId.find the minority in numbers, 
and ascendants in religion, with clerical pastors, 
tbe higher orders of whom possess enormous reve> 
nties, much greater,, in proportion to the eircum*- 
stances of the two cquntries, than the same class in 
England, and having comparatively little or no^ 
thing to do, but to collect and enjoy them, — many 
6f them not having perhaps seen some of the pa- 
rishes from which, through tithe-farmers, they de- 
rive their incomes, or a portion of them, a dozen 
times in their lives, engaging some curate, at 50 or 
^60 a-year, to attend once in each Slinday to read 
prayers (often perhaps, to the parish clerk alone), 
the rector himself, for twenty years together, not 
having been seen in his reading-desk or pulpit, 
except perhaps to attend his bishop. In other 
parishes * he would find (whether the fault rests 
"ivith the proctors of the clergy, the clergy them- 
sdves, the gentry, or the odious nature of the 
imp<)st) acrimonious conflicts between individuals 
of the upper classes of the Protestant laity and their 
own clefgy, exhibited to the view of their Catholic 
neighbours; and no unfrequent but distressing 
contrast, recording that acrimony, would be seen 
in the evideni reluctance with which the squire of 
a piarish prevails on himself to accept the bread 
and wine from the hands of his parish minister, 
while the Catholic priest is observed on terms of 
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the most hospitable Cbrdiality mth the same clasB 
of his ilock. He woald find many of the meni-vJlQ 
actually perforHi the clerical duties, preseuting.tO 
bis commiseration grey hairs and large famUi??^ 
with salaries scarcely sufficient to keep them frojol 
mendicancy,— poor, compared with their Deijg^I^ 
hours, the Catholic priests, whom theiriOWA pea- 
sant flock, from their scanty earnings^ pffSiefye 
from such penury. These symptoms would lead; a 
sagacious stranger to conclude,; that such a dis- 
tribution of the revenues of the church, . from 
whatever source they proceed, was not the be^ 
adapted to promote Protestantism. But» on in* 
quiry whence the acrimony observable bitweea 
the rector and liis owli. flock, by whom, his poorer 
curate is beloved, he would quickly discojir^r the 
^^ource from which that unequal aflluenee vok* 
•He would find the clergy, whose revejopes wete 
derived from lands, on terms of cordiality with 
their flocks, not inferior to their, curates. He 
would find those who possessed only ;small tithes, 
the larger being in the hands of lay imprDpriators, 
on terjns less: cordial; but he would find. tho^e 
* who possessed the whole tithes of a parisli, usually 
nt war with a portion — often with all their, fiock, 
- As a proof bow odious to Protestants tbemjselyes 
is this impost, I \iill refer to the very county in 
Ireland where you would expect most cordiality 
between the Protestant clergy and their flocks — 



I meaaftexduaty of Wexford; Two. beneficecl 
dergymen of that couKity have favoured the piali^ 
lie; with their testimony to that fact. Mr. Gordon, 
in his History of the Rebellion of 1798, calls on all 
bis brother clergy to attest, thatv great as is the 
odibtt in whicli tithe is held by theii- Catholic 
parishioners, their Protestant flock e;2chibit more 
reliictaijice, and oppose more difficulties to the 
clergy, in recovering their tithes; andSirH. B. 
Dudley, also a beneficed clergyman, has corrobo- 
rated that opinion. We are told also by the 
same reverend authors, that in their parishes 
they superintend their own concerns. But what 
tiiould they find, on proceeding to parishes 
let tq tithe farmers >' what would they find to 
be the state of mind of the Catholic portion of 
their parishioners, when such are the feelings of 
' tibeir own flocks ? It is quite unnecessary to pur-* 
sue this inquiry: the tumults and misery of the 
country speak it in lauguage but too intelligible. 
I will only add, that, even where the clergy them- 
selves reside, it was no unfrequent^thing to find 
a farmer a few years ago charged ^1. Vk. per acre 
for wheat which grew on land, which, if then to 
be let, would not have brought an acreable rent of 
one guinea.* Would not the first impression of 



* My reader may ask» why does the cultivator submit to the 
charge t—^He will easily guess^ when he is informed, that if t)ie 



ttoy iiiipartiiai aind bfe» that aiich H sj^stetti l»i tbat 
0f tithes wto a ayfiten iii tike bigheiit degree. dti^ 
eouragibg to the growth of Protestatotidm (M this 
^•riidmentary resolution traljr stluted)) and sub^ 
versive of. tfafe best flupf>oftB of Christianity,-^ 
tevtaal g^dod»wiU between ttmn ^dd many and the 
inittonce of fdiigitttta pastors in endearing pifety to 
their #ocks? But whm the possible effect of the 
kw of ftgiatmenit, in ex^eoiptibg matay parishes 
ftl9ni tithes altogMher, is considered, iis ilot a 
QOutfBiitMion of tithes ^lially inaportant to thi^ 
support ^i the Protestant church f ^ 

Haying laid down these positions^ &» well With 
regard to the stource of this portion of church re-^ 
iRenaes^ as to their distribution^ two objects pre^ 
sekit theo^JveB to our consideration : first, tliat 
of secMiing to the elergy a comfortable pi^vision^ 
9iid proportioned to the standard of remuneration 
'wii4k other officers of tlie state, naval, milital^^ 
and fifiicalft receive for their services; aiid^ fi** 
H^oildly, to determine from what source tfaiese sala^ 
ries should proceed. 

U^m&t levtes ft aotke on the parson to ttraw his tithe, and it 
ffaail lia|ipeii thslt^tbre^ other persons serve aotices for the 9»ttt« 
daj (a fact which, in few cases, can he known till the trial at 
law), by the law in Ireland the clergyman can recover the 
tNttonbt oir the tith«&, and all costs of ptoceedikigs, ^ tt is mani- 
fot| that tili^e-proeibrs may ii\>t bie xraniing^ who odtdd puroetirii 
ooUiuiftt notices far tiiis purpose^ wiihout liie knowledge «f 
the parson himself. 

D D 
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' With the first question it is hot my intention to 
interfere ; but it wbtild be no difficult matter to. 
determine what would be reasonable, taking into 
coni^ideration the relative station of other classes 
in society,- and the cheapness of the liecessariea 
and luxuries of life in that country ; and some aid 
may be derived from the opinion of the paiiiament 
of 17^, of whiett was then an ample provision. 
Whatever might be the standard now fixed, it 
should bear a relative proportion (which shoiild 
hereafter be preserved) to the salaries of certain 
other officers of the state, so as always to iiisure 
to the clergy the same relative station in society. 

On the second question, it would be reasonably 
asked, wbatothcr soui^ceof revenuesforthe mainte- 
nance of the clergy exists in Ireland ? These ought 
first to be fairly applied to that purpose, and the de-* 
ficiency Supplied out of some other source than 
tithes. These are— first, church lands ; secondly, 
the house-taxes levied iii towns. The former far 
exceed in amount the proportion between tithes 
and church lands in England, and should, I con- 
ceive, be made available to the support of the pa^ 
rochial clergy, preserving out of them sufficient to 
place the Irish bishops in a suitable station in 
society. At present, a great portion of the re- 
venues of church lands actually are paid to insu- 
rance companies, and of course lost altogether to 
the interests of the church. The effect of such 
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MTCQues is, to make the bishops excellent scien- 
Hficgambleni, And often to instruct their fldcks in 
the same Christian-like arts. I do not meaq to 
ofe^ect to life-insurances, where iticomesare neces^ 
i»arily iQst to their families by the death of the pos- 
sessors. But this is not the case. Some years agb» 
ho such necessity for insurance was considered to 
exist, nor does now exist; for the bi^ops then let 
their lands on annual fines, so that such fines ope^- 
rated as a kind oCrent, which the bishop, having 
received, might store up for his family, witliout any 
insurance. But now the practice is, to; refuse re* 
newals to the tenants, — ^insure their lives for the 
value of the fines, — and awsut the fall of tlie leases^ 
which are re^eit, ata nominal rent, perhaps to som^ 
relative of the bishop himself; — depriving thus 
bis successor, probably for several years during 
the early part of the lease^ of any fines or other i*e- 
venues, and introducing a set of mjddie-men of 
tlie most injurious kind,baving no hope of interest 
in the soil beyond a few years. Impoverishment 
of the landisone, amon^ many other evil effects, of 
sueh a system, which manifestly transfers, jto the 
purposes of gambling, a great portion of the r^ents 
of thechurch lands of Ireland, which might be em- 
ployed, more conformably to Christiabity, in the 
support of the parochial clergy, or in diminish- 
ing the heavy charges by which tithes press down 
flo impoverished a country as Ireland. 
But, among all the inducements to diminish 
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this burden on the land, \vhether it remains in its 
presenl odious form, or assumes a commuted 
shape, none ought to weigh more, forcibly with 
the legislature, than the consideration that three^ 
fourths of those who must pay the tax are persona 
who derive no benefit, mediately or immediately,: 
from it, and who pay it in addition to the support 
of their own clergy. If other sources of church 
revenue are wanting, I would disregard this con^ 
sideratiou, when put in competition with the 
comfortable maintenance of the ministers of the 
established church ; but if other means of support- 
ing the establishment, or any portion of it, ia^ 
manner suited to the true interests of the Pro*- 
testant church and of Christianity are found, I 
hold it to be a matter of imperious Christian duty 
so to apply such means, as to eradicate as large a 
portion of the seeds of discontent and xfiisery, 
which this system has so widely sown, as is com- 
patible with such a paramount object; and I 
would never suffer the advance of Protestantism, 
^nd the progress of Christian virtue and phihur 
thropy, not to speak of obedience to the municipal 
law, to be checked or retarded, in order to afford 
redundant Injuries a|id wealth to some future 
bishops, now, perhaps, in their nurses' arms. I 
do not find that ^uch an accesision of wealth carr 
ries along with it any accessioq of zeal, or of suc- 
cess in advancing true religion ; on the contrary, 
4f we do not find zeal ancj sUccess, in the ministers 
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of the Gospel, to be in the exact inverse propor- 
tion of the amount of their revenues, we at least 
seldom fail to find that the zeal and ardour of those 
who recline in the lap^of ecclesiastical wealth soon 
become paralysed into apathy, or assume the shape 
of worldly care.* Nor is this effect of riches pecu« 
liar in its operation to the members of that profes- 
sion* It is equally observable in all others in whom 
an equal option of indulging indolence exists* I 
cannot, however, help noticing the inconsistency 
of the Irish bishops, who maintain, that danger 
would exist in commutation of tithe for glebes 
inasmuch as it would burden the parochial clergy 



* Lest I should be supposed rasbly to make these observa- 
fioDS, I refer, in support of them to the Primate's Address to 
llie Clergy last year, suggesting the propriety of evening service 
in Protestant churches. My English reader will learn with sur* 
prise, that the immense ecclesiastical revenues enjoyed by the 
clergy in Ireland have not procured, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a second isjervice, in any except a few of the churches 
of the metropolis, and, I believe, of some three or four of tli^ 
principal towns; though Catholic chapels have their service 
regularly performed twice a day. — I refer also to the Eleventh 
Report of the ComiAissioners of Education, 1818, by which it 
will appear, that many of the bene6ced clergy have neglected 
to promote the education of their flocks. The spirit of their 
oath, on being inducted to their benefices, certainly required 
that they should use all practicable means to have " one or 
more schools taught" in their parishes, " as required by luw;'' 
and though I do not believe they intended to evade the per- 
formance of a solemn duty, yet they certainly have too easily 
yielded to obstacles which opposed its performance, aiid which 
^lore activity and zeal might have removed. 
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with the care of managing a small estate ; add 
that no danger exists in diverting the attention of 
a bishop from his more extensive and important 
ecclesiastical duties, to the management of an ita* 
mense tract of land, and the concerns attached to 
a rental of c£10,000 or jei&,00a a-year, intricatte 
as they are rendered by speculations in gambling, 
more i^iiited to ** money-changers." 

When I allude to the sloth of one class of 
the, Irish clergy, it is but justice to seek, in 
this unequal distribution of the church revenues, 
an answer . to a charge : which ha;^ c^ften been 
made gainst that body in general, — that they 
have not contributed, by their writings, to the 
common stock of theological literature, the fair 
share which might be expected from their compa* 
rative leisure. The cause I have assigned will 
account for, though not excuse, the silence of 
.those who wallow in ecclesiastical wealth ; and 
in the opposite extreme will be found the cause 
which has deprived the public of the record of 
many a splendid effort of oratory, and many an 
able display of theological learning, by the more 
numerous and more zealous portion of their 
Ijrethren, the unbeneficed clergy.* However 



* The celebrated Kirwan, in the most brilliant aera of hia 
life» belonged, as almost all his ablest successors have belonged, 
or still belong, to that body. Many have been left during their 
lives to exist on ^50 a-year 
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the opidiods'of otherd^ or the experience of hid 
own success,' may have impressed the preacher* 
with the importance of imparting to a wider cir- 
cle of fellow: creatures the benefit of his labours, 
by what means can an indigent curate, the bound* 
ary of whose resources is the limit of bis small 
salary; engage the press, in this age of apathy on 
such subjects, in the task of disseminating his 
opinions?' 

I will consider, next, who are the parties likely 
to be injured by reducing, dfter the death of the 
present possessors, the revenues of the bishoprics, 
and of the larger livings ; and, with one excep- 
tion — I mean that of the brothers or priv^Ette tutors 
of some few of those whom I address — I think I 
can demonstrate, that no human being will be 
prejudiced by the measure, subject to the follow- 
ing counteracting accompaniment, viz. a miuiste- 
rial resolution, that all future bishops in Ireland ^ 
should be chosen from the Irish clergy, as long 
as fit and proper persons to fill such offices are tp 
be found among that body. I know it will be 
here exclaimed, that such an agreement would be 
an unprecedented infraction of the prerogatives 
of the crown : but the proposition is subject to 
no such objection ; on the contrary, it is only 
due as a measure of equal justice to Ireland, and 
founded on established precedent — the act which 
excluded for so long a period all Irish clergy 



from even tlie smalkst beaeflc^s^iin tbeirMativ^ 
country.. Tbe pre^ent^xnoqaentis also favours- 
able to that measure. Tfae Marquis Welleslej^s 
familj are Irish ; and, of course, no ground can 
^gust for r^arding it as a hh>^ aimed at the patrons- 
age of an individual viceroy. Nor i^ there room 
now^ as formerly* to complain of the loss of this 
branch of emolument ; for tbe addition otdJOfiOO 
a-year, recently made to the vice-regal allowancei 
inclneased as it is by the rise in the value of money, 
renders that ofiice now betteri though strii^d of 
that patronage, than it was^ a few years ago, ae* 
comp^nied by it* 

Theparties^tb^i to.be affected by the changei 
|ind who might be supposed to cpmplain, are-r^ 
IsL The govenMneat of Ireland ; and, 2d]y* The 
Iwgber classes of the arjistocracy. 

The government of Ireland would; I apprebend« 
bp a gaidier by the chaqge, in no small degree; 
for^ were tbe bishoprics reduced to from £1200 
p9 £2000 a year, there would be just as much ri« 
valshap among the higher ranks, and just as much 
influence purchased by the distribution of those 
offices (when larger were not to be bad)i as at 
present. But the distributicm of all the biabop^ 
rics among tbe Irish would disembarrass the go» 
yprnment of much difficulty, and would fully coun«^ 
lierbalapce the loss of the larger livings in the gift 
of government ; besides extending the patronage 
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of the crown to a much wider raiige, among the 

multiplied livings of a more moderate dtandardcof 

value. Bnt^ above all— and it:cin never be too for** 

cibly impressed on ministers themselves — it would 

tend to remove poverty and discontent; for beuioBf! 

have read the history of Great Britain herself vieiy 

UUprofitably, who could not extract from it ;^fe 

maxjob, — ^thattbe British islands^ whieA prc^perQUik 

and Wealthy, are easily governed ;:but, when ex*» 

hausted, whether by! victorious and necessal^f 

war£(^ or by wantoli extfavagance-^whetherbythfe 

YaloUr and virtues of an Ed ward » or the wieaknessr 

and prodigality of a James— ^are most difficult: itii 

be governed. r \ : " * . ::ir^ 

The only remaining party ^ho qouM [eomplainr 
are the Irish aristocracy, who would have shared 
the larger benefices; These would. be compjeaa-f 
^ted, for the dimihtrtion of the ilivingsr, i)yt!tfae 
bishoprics; but still more by the indprbverisent df 
their estates, and its insej^arable attendmt^^on^ 
tent among their tenantry ,^at least' on the sub- 
ject of church-revenujes, ' ' ?;» - ; 

To this project it will, I kttdwr, be objectidj 
that Jt is too mnch the interest of tbip spirii»tat 
peers to oppose the measure, to expect it.tdipasit 
into a law ; nor would I have thou^t otherwisep. 
some time ago. But to this feeling of prejudice-^* 
natural where seli-ihter^t isdondertied-^I oppcis6 
the ^countervailing prejudices of Ihd lay lords,^ 

E E 
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who are at last beginning to awake from a Umg 
doze, and to see that their own estates roust pay 
for rtie misrule of Ireland. I would, however^ 
conjure the bishops themselves, as they value their 
best interests, — the performance of a sacred dutj 
to their God, — *and their religion as Christianiy 
that, laying for the moment out of view all consi*^ 
derations of interest or policy, they would eon-^ 
sider what their solemn duty, as spiritual legis-* 
lators, is. However unfashionable may be the 
•doctrine, that a solemn duty to their God requilresr 
their interference to reduce the revenues of the 
Irish bishoprics and of some livings, I will yen** 
ture to put three questions, tending to establish 
thaf position in the minds of legislators who pro- 
leas and call themselves Christians. First, Can 
tjbey, without contempt of their Saviour's pro« 
rerb (construe it as fashionably as they will), sig^^ 
that redundant wealth ofiers no temptation to neg* 
kct his precepts, and to swerve from his exam^ 
pie } Secondly, With what consistency, or hope of 
pardon, can they, yielding respect to that saying 
(which our own knowledge of mankind confirms) 
litter the prayer which he has commanded, eny 
treating God to withhold temptation from thenok 
selves, and at the same time offer to the Very 
shepherds of his flock the temptation which 
^10^000 a year furnishes ? Will they say, that the 
offer of such wealth presents^ no temptation to a 
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^cttocKdate bishop, about to be consecrated tathe 
4nty of inculcating truth, sincerity, and^lain 
/dealing, — with bis foot on the very threshold of 
the tabernacle, to pronounce the Nolo epMcopari,* 
'in direct Tiolation of that very truth. And, lastly , 
let me ask those whose office it is to .exhort die 
followers of Christ to do his will. Do they in their 
tconscience, as his representative pastors, belieye» 
that if som€ person, who bad beard oar. Savioqr 
ideliver bis opinion on the effect of riches, had 
liad the audacity, in his presence, to offer his dis- 
rciples similar wealth, either asiin inducement to 
preach his doctrine, of as a retainer to engage 
ilbeir influence in favour of one form of cml 
government in preference to another, he would 
have permitted them to accept it? I defy any 
sincere Christian to li^lieve, tba4; the answer to 
«ach a proposal >would have been di^erent from 
4hat with M hich our Divine Master met the tempta- 
tion with which he was himself assailed. If such 
is the inevitable conclusion, can it be believed, 
rthat if ;Ou.r Redeemer once more deigned to visit 
thi« earth, he would acknowledge such a system 
as becomt ng his true followers, or permit it to con- 
iinue ; — .a 3}^tem which has not only ^monopolized^ 
<for the use of a few favoured ecclesiastics, what 



* The very object and meaning of this form bears the testi- 
.^ony of early ages to the justice of the remark which fi^llows H. 
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.'^wasT designed for the poor, but wbichr—invi^ting 
itbey try object^ as well as varying the nature of 
:tfae.ini{M>stT^wring8 frobi the. poor such a shar« of 
liiJua^ they have earned by the s.weat of their brow, 
^Arer they not j. by offering, or> (contrary to their 
ddiaty)'.^rmitting to be offered, such temptation to 
^engage mlworldly cares, mingling the gernasJ of 
,thorn^<witb the seed from, which they would ex- 
pect the growth oif their religion ? 
. ;.WehateYer may ha^e been the delusion by which 
-fobmei* ages w^ere led to believe that such subjects 
(Wdne .^best left to be settled between " God and 
Jholy church," is it, at this advanced hohr of the 
[^0^*9 less the duty of parliament to see that these 
ifhnds are suitably applied to the purposes, iSrst, 
.oftrvia religion, and secondly, of souiid policy, 
(than that any other portion of the revenues of the 
country are applied to promote the object for 
•wldch they were levied ?* Possessing the consti- 



* iTfaoiigh it does not appear to, be tlie duty of the senate to 
adopt one sect in preference to otiiers, (see Locke's First Letter 
on Religious iQlerationJ, yet, if it does impede the free, com- 
petition of religious sects by such a measure, it becomes its 
duty to see that the revenues w|;iich it has extracted from the 
public (thereby exhausting the means vihich might yield support 
toother sects) shall not be so applied as to produce itt the pre-' 
sent age indolent neglect, just as in past ages it produced 
corruption* Quenelle, speaking of ecclesiastictrl wealth, says, 
** jpavarice et Vamour desfaux Mens a toufonrs persecute Jfisus 
fhrist: F avarice des Pretres Juifs, durant sa vie: eelle d'un 
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tutional right. Is it less imperative on them to 
icterfere, because, in this instance, their duty to 
tbeir God, and a fresh duty to millions of their 
fellow^reatores, adds its weight to their ordinary 
doty to the state ? 

I have nowy I trust, shewn — 1st. That the con- 
stitutional ri^ht of controul over tithes exists in 
the legislature ; 2dly. That it ought to be exer- 
cised^ in diminishing the overgrown incomes of 
i^cclesiastics, whether tq effect a more equal ap- 
portionment, or to alleviate an unnecessary, bur- 
<ten ; 3dly. That not merely the mode of collec- 
tion, but the source of these revenues, should be 
changed; and, lastly, That these arrangements 
are equally called for by the interests of Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism, as of policy, — equally 
enjoined by the precepts and example of our 
Redeemer, as by our regard for our fellow- 
creatures, — ^if, indeed, such associate duties can 
admit of contradistinction. 

^ I now proceed to suggest such a change of 
system as 1 consider the best calculated to remedy 
the evils I have pointed out. I have not materials 
necessary to form an accurate opinion^ whether the 
amount now received by the parochial clergy, if 

Ap6i^ en sa mort; celle des Soldats, dpres sa resurireeiion : 
.^elUs de^ mauvM EccleshsHques jusqu' a la Jin du monde.^ 
he plus aneien et Je plus cruel persecuteur de VEglise, e*est 
Fargent dans les Ecclesiastiques eorrompus, et dans les gens de, 
l^uerre.''— 'See Quenelle's Reflections on Matt, xxviii. 15. 



fiiifiy distributed, would produce more thaa 
enough for their support in a respectable staliou. 
If the calculations made by the author of the 
State of Ireland, past and present, were accurate 
when that treatise was published, I wouU 
conclude that they are not now adequate 
io that object. If such should prove to be the 
<:ase, I would increase them out of the surplus 
revenues of the bishoj^ics, and of the larger 
benefices, when reduced, as I shall hereafter pro- 
pose. I cannot regard the original monopoly of 
such a portion of church revenues to the sole use of 
the bishops, as having been any thing else than a 
;gross"breach of trust:* for it is very clear, that they 
-Were originally confided to them, in order to feed 
the hungry of their diocese, to keep an open house 
and free board at their respective palaces; and thig 
was so much their duty, and its performance so 
much the right of the subject, that it required a(i 
act of parliament, the 3d of Edward I.+ to pr«i^ 
yent even their greatest enemies from claiming 
a seat at their board. By that act persons ar^ 
prohibited from entering their palaces against theif 
consent; bat, both from the express words and thp 
whole tenor of that statute, the intention of the 
legislature plainly was, to confide to them the selec- 
tion of the proper objects of their benevolence^ 
and not to divert those funds from their origind. 



* See SddenNs Works, referred to in Appendix (O). 
f For an extract from this statute, see Appendix (X)« 
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putposd. If I am right in this conclusion^ { lesim 
my reader to judge, whetlier, when they ceased to 
discover any such objects beyond the circle .of 
their own families, tliey did not cease to execute a 
concientious trusty — a breach which no lapse of 
time, no inveteracy of practice, can, I conoeive, 
in any. case warrant, much less in those whose 
favourite maxim isJVwZ/w/n tempus occurritEccleiisB. 
It is true, the legislature have not thought proper 
to intei'dict this monopoly, no more than in other 
instances it has prevented the monopoly of mouey^ 
properly applicable to the support of the parochisU 
clergy,* I am aware, that any attempt to diminish 
the revenues of the higher orders of the clergy, even 
to effect a more equal distribution among the whole 
body of that profession, will be called illiberal; but, 
however liberal the man who protests against it 
may be to 45 individuals wallowing in wealtli, 
vtrhere is to be found his liberality to the remaining 
1460 persons, numbers of whose salaries scarcely 
exceed those of the upper servants in their bishops' 
households. If it shall be found/that the sums 
now annually received by the parochiaj , cl^Fgy, 
are adequate to their support, I would ap^y 



• Mr. Hales, in his Treatise on Church Revenues, tells us, that the 
tee of Bangor has monopolized the titlies of 17 parishes. This 
will go far to account for the poverty of the clergy of part of 
that diocese. The Archbishop of Tuain, in Ireland, attempted a 
similar monopoly, but was stripped of the spoils, which were divi- 
ded among the poorer clergy of the diocese (on the sqme princi- 
ple as I propose), by an Irish act of parliamstnt. ' . /' 
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such suiplus revenue of the bishops in aid of thl? 
parisbe^y f<^ theannual repairs &C the churches,*—* 
another of the original objects of tithes^ the taxes 
for Avhieh^ are naturally viewed with much odium 
hy the Catholics. 

To cari^ these genei'al principles iato effect, I 
vroidd propose— 

. I. A commission to be appointed^ to report the 
valu6 of livings in Iiseland> takiqg as the basas of 
their estimate the several species of tithes; of 
which the rectors or vicars of each have been in 
the actual enjoyment for tbese ten years la$t pa^t^f 

S. The church • land attached to all the. epis^ 
copal $ees and to all livings (with the reservation 
of 'endoirments to the bishoprics, and glebes 
to the livings^ as hereafter proposed j to bemortga-' 
ged to the amount of three-fourths of their value, 
to raise a loan for the purposes hereafter specified. 

B. Thisloan to be raised by debentures, bearing 
b per cent interest, not exceeding in nominal value 
j660, and varying from that limit to that of jglO; 
to be transferable by delivery, and repaid at the 
cation of government after ten years,. ^ 

4. The interest to be paid by & general assess^ 
meat cm all the flarishes in Ireland, until, by the 
death of the present bishops, or incumbents pdS- 
aessed of churth lands, the revenues of such lands 

ii» iii « . *iii. w i y ,i I tm m > . Ill n' II ■ ' ■iiii.*» 

* See Appendix (¥)• 

t I adopt this principle from ,the 40 Geo. III. alreadv re* 
ferred to. 
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way be mMe. nv^Uable for that p!ir|me. SucU 
parishes as are at present exempted from tithe«» by 
reason of other provision for the clergy, to be ex- 
cepted from the proposed assessment. 

5. The money raised by this loan to be applied 
(in addition to the present amount of the firi^t 
fruit fund in Ireland^ £40^000) to the purdiaae ^f 
glebe land in the several parishes^ in which areiip 
^lebes^ or inadequate glebes^ — the annual valu6 
of such glebes not to exceed one half of the salaries 
tjf the parocliial clergy.* Powers to- be given to 
tenants for life, or in teil^ to make sales of entailed 
land, the purchase money to he settled to the 
same uses, or to be applied to the liq^uidation qf 
charges paramount 

6. A new distribution of parishes to be made, as 
nearly equal in extent as jiracticable^ 

7. The annual value of these glebe lan4s to be 
deducted from the salaries of the clergy to whpm 

.they are allotted, and until the money so raised \% 
vested in lands, it should be placed in th^ puhlii; 
, funds, and the interest sipplied to rQduc^ the annual 



t. ■ I .j.ii.i I 



* The commned efl^t of the loan and purchane of Und would 
be, to annihiladte one fifth of die impost, without diomidiing tb? 
incomes of the clergy, but rather the contrary. The money would 
|be raised at, say 4 per cent, and more than 5 per ecAt. eould be 
had for the same money laid out in the purchase oi lm)d, eyen 
calculated at its reduced annual value ; but where no glebes arc 
attacked to Uvinga^ Ae clergy air^ usually compfUed to ]pay exor- 
bitant rents for laq^d, their necessity for taking it i;;4ueiz% those 
who have the power of accommodating them to exact more than 
its. v^Iiie* 

F P 
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sflilairiM of the parcK^idl clei^itt gcnueral.-^The re* 
"^diiebfsalariets^ after these payments or aiiotmeMs, 
tD^ applotted on all the parishes in Ireland/le- 
eording to the value of each; for this piirpose>-a 
valnatloh of the vrhole island to take place^oncein 
" *TOry 40 years. A sabdivision^l applotmait, «i 
a similar prihcifile, to take place in each county 
^very S9 years, and In eabh parish ^very 20 yeaYs, 
•by three persons s^I^led by the grarid^ juries of 
counties, from'^CRS^JIitftre of c*her counties, affd 
rfce Tersd. ' The tbial'arhount ofsiich annual ^- 
plotment, as well for the interest on the loan; as 
* for the residue of salanes, to be divided into tito 
equal portions: the one to be collected" by^Ae 
treasurers pf districts from ific landlords, as quit- 
rent at present is collected ; and^the other half fi^ 
the tenants, (if any ), or if none, idso from the 4aiid- 
■ lordr, by the warrants of the treasurers of couutifes, 
^ i n "^e same tnahner as grand' jury cesses are^ now 
collected : the amount of each of these collections to 
"'%o b^ raised in two portions, with an hiterval of six 
'months, sous that only pne-fourth will at any 'fiifhe 
become payable. The landlords to be empowered, 
during the term of existing leases, 'to charge thtse 
payments to their tenants, withlJk^ remedies^ in 
case of non-payment, as in ordinary eaiaes of tfent 
jn arrear. ^^ •tf^ 

To give this plan full eflScacy, that most M^n- 

just statute, permitting bi^pps to let lahds on 

^ ti|ies, i^ouid be repealed, and leasing powers sim ilar 
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dmddihaiimb^tiiM* Tbui tQeasuf e^^uld be 
eflfeeted^ eyea thoagh: the present bishops wegejp 
be compensated for their loss, by an additioaal r^ 
;;4|^ the parishes ie g^oeral^ ^hich wouLd^ U^iso^- 
si^ttiB> derivea iOUUequivalk^Atirom theopera^^ 
#e {mqposed ansmgement. Whether, the amount 
o{/<:hiirch jrey^Que^ arQ or are ni>t more thaR ade- 
quate to thQ support of the bishops aiid clergy^ I 
troqUl propose the loan^aboire meoti^iipied^ aod Wke 
i;iptberdk^€xeacy ofreyenpc^perma itax 

«K(i the pari^bes^ In the samet manner a« I before 
jifoposedto do iduring; t^ Uves'pf.tl^ pi^sisn 
JMs^pa. I n^ouldfdp so for the following reftsons :;— 
. I. The t^eoaoMry. fwds, of Iifelaad , Jbewg 
6fn thq n«9St ppu^t in CaU^pUc hsAds^. C^ollca 
:;iil9iild b^ipoiBe the holders of those debentujr^s^ and 
.;.e^ icfiiarse .a , more direct and extensive u^^^n^t in 
^ 1^ phnnpb e^tabliflhmeiit would be Jimpajriod; to 
tt^tbody. 

84 The iii^rest,p9.yAble to the holders^ being 
fl^v^ ouA of the fund collected in, lieu of tithes, 
ilNit iinpoet would be rendered popular with a great 
0fti^ of the Catholics themselves. 

S. The freeinvestmentof Catholic property iuthis 
jpfqirity^ would create confidence among the more 
liberal alacpists^ and I faopeeven among the bigot- 
ted Pj^tei^n^inther sincerity of their Calholie 
fa|UfW[ objects. This^ t take ,to be tl^e mo^t im- 
portaiUolaectof the^ nieasure; for^hoUing 
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iif 1 do, tliatnoteal dar!g» e^i^, I lAecetei^ttliid 
bnaddiUooiil securitfi^ thannron'^cbiiBditieetifM^ 
ihey M^ttld iriiSt^iyei;, Utid wfali!^ 'itoidd tiat fifil lo 
become ^iiiituail. ^ / 

4; This iftefesW fe Niwuld fe«*fe intirt of ftfe'j^w* 
pcSei of aafmg bank*;p«tiGiilartytImt<if eM^ 
ragitigpereoMtbiftvedtiJm&lUamsy^ 
— a great ^eSideitfum iii Irebfttid; where ike 
bankers ^llow fio mleregt 6n d^ositi, aiid wlitesit 
from fetal exiperience ^ the gi'cartest dlisthM ill 
{nriya(% banks exists : and ab6ve aJl^-iA^ in 
<:6nseqiience of the irnprbvMerice ofibei&Htt 
orders; every possible eiieodMgieib^t Whoilld ht 
h*ld out t6 induce thdse bfdei* to «kte^ iiiottey 
Vrheneve? op^tutiHy miy otfer.^^^^^^^^^ ms 

widely M |)6ssible^h of tfaesps Infects/ 1 if^nk) 
prefer the issue of debentures in very small sottis^ 
-Hand in order to keep them from bein^: mott^o- 
li^ed by the larger (uhd^d proj^^s,^ taxtlii^ 
be laid on the half yearly dividendnrof j^lde^siof 
"^ch stock above a given amMifit. ' * * v. : . 

5. The interest should be payable 'qtlStfef!y*b>f 
the Collectors of districts, in which the delieritttMfIb 
should be registered by the holders, tfarfee^iMftitlte 



* It may be objected, that tbe efibet of this measure^ would he 
to draw capitkl but of the chahnels of indastfidtts^Dtofx^.; -^ii 
&m mii^ have 6bier v^ mattkind wlU dottbt, that. t|^ ad^t^ofi^ 
love ' of gain, which the possession of fructifying fuiicis cfeate^, 
aooo produces adilidonal wealth, and becomes it fa^ tmplitfettHJir 
^th«. Mffw^i'-tn^tftiaent .which would be ji^ed.bjj»¥ j^jatUe 
funds, compared with that which would be exp^ted nrom !& 
more active employment in trade or agriculture. 
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previous to tb« day^ of pay tiiexit; fieftidet idimidith^ 
ing Hhe evil last mentioned^ t\M Woald tntich 
facilitate their drcuUtloti in tetnoto pdi^ of «b^ 
cbuntry, from which the transmiiSsiM of di3rbek>tttrai 
toDubliii is dificuU^ hazairdoas/aiid isometimeft 
t»y expeftrfte: Tho^ tvho have had an oppor- 
tuphy of observing how dmall a sum/in so poor a 
eoiintry as Ireland, vrill deeply interest th^ posses-^ 
aor in the &te and Wellrbeing of the security otaL 
Mhtch it is charged, will easily believe how firmly 
fhis measure would lead to blad a larg;e class of 'the. 
community to church and state; and those who 
Witnessed sittQar effects in iudiyidual member!^ of 
fetmiiicis, the rest of whom wer^ engaged in the 
rebeUioii of 17"^, Will, I have no doubt, join in my 
anticipations i>t Che good effects I have pointed 
•ut. 

6. l^he proposed loan may be hereafter liquid- 
dated, either by setting apart a portion of therenfs 
ibci the lapse 6f lived of bishbps and other po^ses^ 
sors, or by sale of part of the church lands.. If th^ 
jRitids so raised should become insufficient "SiSt the 
ptai^hasfe of the toece^salry glebes, such of the fend^ 
owners as Would be so disposed mightbe petniitteil 
to redeetti their lands fiom the impost, by the pay*- 
mei^t 6f tin adequMe sum, to be added to the fUtid 
l^tWpUrefaase of glebe; but I do not think inth>- 
dueitignew creditors, according to Sir H. B. Dud- 
ley *8 plan, between the chiirch and the kmdownen, 
#6uld be satisfactory to the latter, who Would 



rathiBr deiray the ckiU-ge Iry^^piiyttMfiit^ to 4;^ pirf»- 
lie officers^ and preserve a cliande o^reiteeintiig' tkff 
impost at a future time^ on t^iHiifif 'moM inodeiaKf*^ 
jtban they could ^i^pect ta obtain frmi a nioii6y> 
lender. The expense of coHectioirdioiild be limkr 
ed to 4 per cent, three to be paid bythe cl^gy 
>nd one by the landholcfe^ ;--:^the deqa^ at pa^ 
sfent pay more to their protftow; The pithiic 
officera I have mentioned, who have gtkardutitB 
which requite their attendaiice at the same perkMk 
"and placas, should be reqitittd' to, perform: tlw 
^jtervice at 4 per cent. r 

^ Ttr this fund aid thight be drawttfrom a tiiE:oii 
all other kinds of realized; property^ «iftd^{#|«t 
'khonld prove in#(ifllciint toLrelieitve agricnUimil in- 
^jfliisfij)- oh tiet 'income generally, by merely je« 
enacting the clause of the statute of JJ^dwaTii^yi. 
already cited, which exited tithes of inH^.ielfaj' 
profitsrbf trade. This cannot be cftlJe4JllBOvat)o^^ 
^i can WnccfiVe m^ %ood reason for llie dip^niiajf* 
' ance of personal iitfat»^ aa afieetiiigaltc^bejr ifpfij^ 
^ed pi^operty aB wdl aa lands^i^jDale pfv;tie^)ai|y 
since our finanfeial aVid commeraiai ayatem^^hjije 
' given birthfo new spet^fed^properties, not flov^qg 
""iiroipi^ present exercise ottiidift^ aodstjU mqn^ 
'sinde agriculteral induWry.iiao heavily taxie^jrr 
for, whether the landlord or tenant pa>s tjtie,t^ 
^ on^thel iiidtostry itnd capital which tmcB a crj^p, it 
^a dear ihdt such it tax existaw Wh^r^ tbent, jibould- 
^Jagri^ltnral ftorfuto^ be tha only specfCtpftfi- 
'^us^y yielding tittfe in timtry parishM? It Ys . 



3f«<? f; ndret iiiire»«fM>9^e, .tM realize^ wefjlth 
o|[i<glM3rv JAiif}ft shpiUd . b^ e^^mpted from any 
•fawd af *t4 a}Qi>^na)l^,^^heD U^ere, wa§|/rio 
c^beD'8pecte«.VDf irealwd i>«>perfy,, there mii^ht 
teurel bebiifj80itiA;<ciolQffr fqr cj^^arging t^e .cjei:^v 

iai|||td ^jpfiM^therukiH^?^^ ^pr^ their sijlw^iie^^ ,Bi|t 
liiiifVtis' it!hot(^)ill(^tF<^us^: iiyu^icej^ tha^ ^%? 
tili^i&niielr^isff^ayiQgvtitberfroiQQ hi^, Tcr qiyy^l, 
^fts-fiindbuidcrj Jsl^bf^l^y* RP: BRpC J^?*5?f B9f|^^^^ 
^#ec(/atidq80lfiMl^it|||dtre^^ tuies, in 'x9Qmai;ispjQ^^ 
with the land owner of equal incoqae^ shaU^ ht 
«Ot«tty e^enitptcd i ffirsMtx* jti th?< i/ : Jtte ) <^9p§^ to 
#e8id€) iwi^he country ^orlddge in 4be 'Id wr^? .•, 

- Sbould it be deeaiecb intli^ble to Q^.^ jrate.Qf 

^adryfor the dergiy.^uQb^ $13 I -bav/^ .propqso^^ 

t)[ieftv<iir8ge Tahae of tbree parishes^ in J^nglandj 

4Kt:btllittd>^i»l Wales^; %» . nearly similar to tbe^pre- 

^nt agricultural state of Ireland as luayrbe^ mi^g^ht 

lie taken; -and Hie «late of syp^ .a^^^rage eveqr 

-twenty years niigfat regi^te th? i^ndardof Irish 

tlvings; regard bein^had tptb^ difference; pf pit ice 

""iDlf the^ neoedsariea aiod oon»foi*tJ9 of iife in botk 

^'c^ouuiries; The : diarg^ q\L a. ^tru^li^ig country 

Vikie Irblahdy wheie tb^e national f eUgion is npt the 

"Teligicin of the staie^ ought qev^tp €^^Qeed.tliat 

■^SVferage. ^^' ■>■••' ;••/ ; ;. / ■ ; • ;. .",■ ^ 

' A' pil^ev»liBg^ objeetki^nf^f^staoj^ attempt t^ 

"^ lighten or modify tbebur^ea of tiitbes^ is th^ JiHplf- 

^^ in^cacyof the owasaire to a^^rdi relief to the 

^ tWnantf^.^beqitfsdJiwpM^u^^ t^at fjqch aJbipni^fi^ 
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"sjFo^ |>e intercepted l|y tUe landl9rda^?r4ll}^^?w'^t. 
was taken off i^x thesl^apj^ of tUJjie*^ l^^y^ more tbf^, 
the amount I of the reduction^* . yfonld be lajjl m in 
the shape of rent Against this preemption . I 
wouJ^ set the knpwp ai^xiety.of t^^ f^of^ntrj £»r 
arud^a ppfla^mutation ; for a3 <Ae^^bi^^.{qio|f; both, 
the clergy and tlieir l^ndloyd^^ <A^ qblq l^st ji^d^, 
of the force of the tirgupibent ; buf ,li also appepl tp 
the feet;, that every tenant^ ceterU paaHpm^ does 
pfre%j t^nf; tithe-free laud)?, to, thosq ^iibject t<> 
tith^^^ji ^.h also , msjfiifip^t^ ^%!^ ^l /who . hpld, 
leasQs^ (by far the greater |iQrtion <rf t^e tenantry} 

tractspf mountaifiland^3uc|i as 1 hayef^ro^^y d^;, .^ 
acril^ed, ajr^e t9p gre^t in extent in propcHlion to the ,, ^ 

ducpextortion, Besu]^^wcpn8^erii}gtl|e^esjt^^^ 
vrhether thel^nan^t would be s^fer in hi^. la^dlor^'^ 
haadjif jljha^ir^ the ^n^fi i^f ^the| cl^^^ : 

^ ^ ■ 'r ' . »< " » . t ■ ■ — ?! .m;' ,}.j:'j — ^.-^j ' ^^ ' *;^>: ' ;• — rr^, — . ■; * t ^ . 

ithi3 argum^t^ and. yet expect that givipc t^ ^ the clergy leasiiux 
powfet*, win bpAlite as z}paf(acea fttf fhfe gitevabce i)f tidieii. ll 
n q«ite piwfiwiWjiCjfce? fyet di i)KB8a.^||9|ifo)rats,is fr^H fi^i<, 
ed, that the leases wl^ich transfer from the clergpr to the land- 
lords th6" right to bwden^thcSt tfenants, WiB mctease ifcft fe& 

Tnust result from that measure; and it secft^ plain» that aliepAt* 
ing^'s^l/t^elhah ^At j^l'eBdiit, tfi6 tW<^t^s€^i the«»iaiMtyait4'u 
landh»dr, h^ th& incr^eased pdi\im ^Claph^dto ,9^^ iU^pQ9^1(|tpd v 
grievance^ will have a more mischievou§i tendency than the ex? 
IsteAds of iie present MlhxKi8ky4)«tw«eti't]to V^"^^^*^ isd:cl«i^, - • 
to whom they have not reason talook &r the samelepity, ind 
consequently, against whose severity they have not cause to feel 
the same indignatioD. 



fpcotlected, that to the clergy it is a matter of 
iiidiflferenee- whether the ruin of the tenant^ froni ' 
5U1 overload of rent; shall leave the land to be culti- 
\:ated by the landlord himself ; biit not so with the 
landlord ; and no impartial man wfid kiiows both 
parties will hesitate to jMrooaunee^that the clergy are ^ 
much more indefatigable in travelling to reach the' 
tMma ^vle of strict right, tlian the laity. Besides, 
the only effect of the plan proposed, in this vie w^ 
^would be, that public officei?s would rai^ the ifri-- 
post instead of proctors or tithe-farmers; arid how 
that Is to operate so as to raise rents/I do not under-* 
stand. Thus/eveh in the narrow view which would 
confine ihe question to one of comparative lidvan* 
ttge to this or that class, the tenantry cannot be con- 
feidered as uninterested in the measure; tut upon a 
more comprehensive view of all its beneficial ten- 
dericies, more particularly of its operation in ' 
lessening the ariirttosities ihkt exist bi^w^eti 'ih^ 
Catholics and many of thef Protestant clergy^ 
no*elass can be more interested than those who* 
suffer most from the ill effects which 1 have already 
pointed out, as flovring^ from that discontent. - If 
that disuiiM^^n tends to keep b^jck all orders of the' 
irish from hnprovemeni, that class vp^lio^e M^te^ 
lidmits of most ameliocation^ and who ino^t require 
it, are the seiverest sufferers from any impediments . 
to general prosperity. For example,— let i^s 
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suppose^ for a moi^\iiy that the diisposltion fa 
wripg;;ftii.,i9XQfi}it5jtnt. v^fi% fi;pnp\ th^ peasati%'J ^^^ 
^$Mn Jthe 6;l]L extent ^impu^ed to/them/(thoi^ 
It^ffjt^ ^iQjfeeliijg^^f^the greater nmijb^^ are more 
^itl^ujjyj.exewpiifipd ill U^^^ ^peeqlfi whtc^^^ has re- 
f emtly.dqscribt^, tj^eir d^str^ssesj m the Commotis}^ 
>^hat..c?n> tqatl>..TOWe tp J^aye the tenantry ai ji^e 
HQ^rcyiof l^n^pwaep thaa those jdisseiitions^ and 
4ltat io3ecrtrit,y^,>yhich preclude the mtr^ji^ctio^^ of 
^tbBF.mwps <;i^,sk\m^^ Mi^"^?^^ ^^^Wk 

iCuUttra? Therpeasuntnow n^ust tafceiknd or starrer 
b^ is/|:l}eref9^^^^eprivejd of the optibn of piirsmfe 
which exi^^tsio. i^pr^. favored couutries. an A which 
furnishes the j^est ;\veap9n of defence against the 
0Xi^jtip^p^f Ji^pw^vyners.^^^ ar^ment WhicTi 

wouWi oa siic^ , gropods, r^i^ct com 
auppqj^es that the faults of Uie gentry^ \fhich it 
points Qut^ Of e no^pljf^y^gpn^r^l but incomgjihle;-T- 
that>no,hopf ^;!yi5t^,f}m|.tli^e faults ivill be ever re- 
moved. This position I cannot assent to. lam 
sure £hat flie present impost of tithes, by rendering 
the Protestant church estabtiilun eh t ddiqiis tb the 
Catholic, arid thu^;as 1 have'^lsewh^e showfiiy itl*- 
flamioj^ tliat disseritiou whidi' Uieiiales the ife- 
t^V^ai^i huidlords Trbfn thelir Catholic t^natttrjr, 
crdales the gimte&t obs^aqt^ to' the exr^t^hpe. <^ 
*that gbod feeling' ill landlords; and g'o^d fkfthfti 
tenants, which would best eradicate the e'xtcnrtirift 
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epm^l^ined x>f. .Where an intimate persotial 
knowledge of tb<? misery pfhi^ tenant convJttCes 
i|ie in^nd^ it will selclorp ^ail to reiach the heart of 
Lfs landlord; but the ifainiliar' intercourse' Which 
wpul4 e^iibit il;^ is wanting, ^nd ever will be wfitrt-^ 
iii^, wTiile the dissensions of li'etaud continlie tb- 
exist. But does this burden, admiting It ' to '' Vjb^t 
on the Ui^dlords' shqulilers, oppose no additiottai 
obstacle to his advance to the relief of his sUiferin^ 
ttenaht? It^qo wellj, by fsiital eiperlerice, do tb^ 
Irish tenaoirj lMio>y^ that WhWteVfer ilifcutttbers- thirfir 
l^iadlc^ds^ oppresses themselves. How oftfen do 
they find that landlords wh)?, perhaps by the very ^ 
e^tteine of in.iulgence to their tenantry^ haVfe 
inc^imbered their property, have thereby lost the 
power of further indulgences* and been c6nipe!!^d 
to yield to the painfijl l^iit oiily altettiativ^, to their 
own ytter ruin— severe pressure on their tenant. 
Are not burdens of this Itiud no\v driyingf the landr 
lor^s of Ireland intoexae,ftnd are not tbeienahtry 



* The conV]£9'se of tliis pix:ipoj5itiou, n^xnely, ,tbe moi^e wealthy 
the landlord, the more comfortable the tenantry, is pra'cticaUy 
established generally, (though not. universally), in evieg-y part ^f * 
Ii^olaod. Boe^ not ^bis /fact fully prove, that it is not want 
6f will, but of means, that causes their alleged oppMssion!? 
, The distresses of their landlords, ttierefore, make thfetm suffer in . 
two /nrftys; first, jby turning niHnbors of their families o^t of hvci" 
]ployment as labourers; — 2ndly, by adding to the number of bidders 
for land, persons "whose existence depends on t^eir ac^iesceiu;e * 
19 the fet)t deo^aiided. * ' ' ' 



fipre,; tha^jth^,|evjiWf titbe^i^doeg £€^^) thAtenahtry^' 

t^^lf lan4IqKds{ ai^>l.d|o npth^sit^t^/tQ say /that 
i^^^§eqtp^;.i|t,tl^iJt^tt^p form^j^^ jnore heaYy and 
niQf^^ ^9RfJ[fgf i^fti^evepit^ direiQtjprtesure;. i 

Jt Ri^y^h^.up^ful^ejjf tQ c<;ins^(Br thd plan 3ibw 
prjtflposefj, J)};> ^: gpverunient dC Iceland, to remedjF 
th^ftydl,9f i^tjich I i^rpi, tfej^ting,- This plan ^iroposes 

Itf^sWe leA^^ig/PflW!^'''ft^FHJ^^^^ extendingbfeyoiid 
infj^^l^f pcy 3 tQ ^bj^i filQrgy . « , Skicb: a. nl€»«ur*, !ap^ 
peajrs^ tp ipj^, tp; b^^ ppeq to tlij^ ni€t3t,vformidibli6r 
0.^^jtipi^4; ^Jiat,)i4HWpi44:.lj^^ of much^ 

protract^ litigation^ ii;iniimb^rle$6 ca^c^jbet^eeiii 
t^i^lpfgy,^^, ^e.ppper.Gla^jlftf th^ii» owa fldt*!; ^ 

reserved, \yere ppnfided to the cl^rgy>i^h^ mig^t;^ 
eith(ir,frpra jgppj^nc^?, or less vepifil motives) det 
pji^jye tb^r spcei^^r^ .of Ji^uch of thejrn Uicpiloa; 
JDF, the l^sigg , ppweps^ as m cases! , of termiitw rfac 
life ipiiMnctjiettlpiii^nt^ sliould |[;eqq^r^,A>ms(«r9r»r 
tic^^f t]^^Jl\i^t iq[vpix)Ted rept,?, Jtwitt bdtmdst 
dj|5iGi4t,tq a^ertftjn, wlwijt thai, yalue is, Q^c^pt JD^ 
c^(f qpeiji jtp- CQiTipetitiqln amat^g;biddei^^ latid Ai- 
5j4c]^ jUQOipetUion is allpWed^ j mfiny/ia^rtoefl will 
opc^u^, \f\ vyhich at)( r^veryali^s will* l)e offered ;liiffai 
t|^e.%a^ wi^^^^viewi ,^<?:. .e^torti,^iaL tod-iin.*dudi; 
pp^^; the J|3piei^^ 3?*\^i»^<>«4^« *bHa pxfcwdaJ|it 
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t«nuila,,wsiif3 prove ^or^ ^^vi ^^isease'lwiik^^ 
>^santended tb"Cor«. < f&ilt ft^\Wfef ffti^'ihay haV^ 
beenthecoiKilwit df hi3Y>ted^ks6r;''t6« Hikc^tiSin^ 
(Hefjf vTwan rv«*W ' beWwn feel- sk^fied ■■ Witti ihe Tiiiif - 
^tn J and tbfl'ignwwnee 'of the 'viilaJe of iaiftdi ^Wd<SM 
metnbers^of i<tbtot'pk)feki5ofi'iisufttfy lalkiliPikfia^i'.' 
yrilfci)ejih:; Ve^ain^-fealUir^ fft'dvtiryie&9e^W<^^iB•lli8■ 
8ucee880r<iralpe«y^^hi^ i'«tl§«>^ Un^vieliik'/'yiPKi^ 
-wiH tpni(S| ti(ii^|ik«iUiosi^ liisesfes ittor^ easily voMsble;' 
antb/thbi; wfett¥t!/6f.>«'igfe»fe<«ri ktK>1fia*k!^' ^Vm^ 
Yfi^Id;iinii4gni^rttrt«ig of ^(iKfh'iUitVt^rd, ^to^U^l;' Wit)^ 
i)deikiBiiire'whkh>di^se^ thein t&brodd ot^ir «fnB 

rriagnify. real ' «rNKflagih^fV'**«*i«We^i''^«U''^^«^"^ 
most'joflthem'an '^a^ pv&f to thefe^ own paHSW 
cU»ky, «>rsoin«bedtHffig rnid^ih^; ^hb wHl flatty' 
tbtmi inito i-belkPlWlt thtfr^4iVftlg«tfgHt'tb''fiaS 
doiiiJble it^fbctttalUaltik. ' Thus they trill bel^' 
intb ctM^tatit broils and litigatibti Mi/Hh th^ les^e^s^ 
under such •leasesj^tth^' in'isdch "%i!iti^6ls 'iM 
tenantry will' always *lntei* Mtd'He^eliiiigs; ib^- 
re8(M«t';t*ie'6utJp«eed iiijtirifes,' 6f Ih^rf feridlbfdai ' ^ ' 
^^Inthd i'l^^ihgii^fab'I'Uaitii' bbt'aimVtil '«tan- 
Uitopfcip' Bystem; '(fo'th* ^h^i9i6fi"fb<'tKe future- 
rkcetoP d«^i^iltiyM»bje(rt ll^'rtttHef b^ifr, bn tW 
ohe band; tb cut bfPthi' tftriptatiori' Mlab eartr^' 
diniw'y! wealth h6lds"otf!,4b-ittdii6fe 'iiitett' tii eWte^^ 
into(ha«iirb^fii«>b;'^6tttv^i^ tb thdj^6 bbM^tUeit-' 
dispoeitMtt^ atld'on 'thd'^tK^; «6 ^fA^d'tbthe bc>dy^ 
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of that pirofefision a support suited to what is con^ 
sidered respectable in other professions^ and some- 
what skniJUu: to that which the Scottish clergy enjoy. 
The danger of pecuBiary distress to the present 
cler|;y^ which would arise from suddenly withdraw* 
ing the incorae to which they and their families 
htfife been taught to look up^ deters me from any 
attetirpt to re^hK^ it during their lives. 

1 halve Bot noticed lay impropriations, because 
the lilherality oi tb« proprietors of that branch of 
tifhe rev^Auas^ aaxious aa they are to join in such 
diaasiires as may be deemed oecessary for com* 
miilation of the impi^sl^ ri^ecs 4t unneces^ry to 
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SECTION IV. :^ 

■ ,> i ;,. * :J 

Haying now ppiated out an exmnpte ^of.'^iMh ^ 
class of remedial and concilialpry mieasureft 
which might, as 1 conceive^ be adoptedr with ^od i 
prospect of success; I will now ask, first, WWcllJ 
class of these can have its full effe^U -witt^out thi^ j 
conjoint operation of the otlwrs?— whfttber ^all^i 
or even any one of them, can be r^ndened v6)ll^ 
practicable, without that cordial jcoTopier:i|tioii» 19 
Catholic districts^ which emancipatiQU of the.m^ 
jority alone can effect : and, secondly, Wbethetv 
while this apple of discord divides the ProUHoni 
magistracy themselves, it will permit an. ama^ 
gamation of supposed interests, and real feelingis, 
between the excluded majority and the ascendant 
minority ? 

All must admit, that, in Catholic ^istricts^ncih 
thing permanent or substantial can be effected, 
towards tranquillizing the population, or ihvigp- 
rating the resources of Ireland, ifithout the co« 
operation of the higher and middle classes ;-r» 
nothing, without bringing the lasks, not onfy 
into more awe, but into more voliHitaryi rt- 
spect; "^^ nothing, without a conciliatoi^ intel^ 

H H 
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course between all classes and seels ;-'*^nothing, 
without extirpating deceit as a popular vice — 
a vice as inseparably the companion of dissimu- 
lation and distrust, as dissimulation is of the 
anomalous operation of the penal code; — nothing, 
without extinguishing dissensions, which must 
ever remain alive as long as a trade in those 
dissensions, the offspring of jealousy and dish 
trusts, remains; — nothing, without that security 
to property, which alone can give an impulse 
to industry, and a circulation (not to say, influx) 
to capital — an end never to be reached, except 
by an unanimity amongst the possessors' of pro^ 
perty, founded, not upon any temporary or local 
expediency, but upon a general conviction of a 
•perfect community of rights and interests, and of 
the consequehiial"-^ not the casual — impartiality 
in the selection and administration of the laws, 
-Such an unanimity among all ranks in support 
tof the laws, with all its real advantages, do we 
now sacrifice to the fancied securities which the 
remains of that code are conjectured to afford 
to the church and state.' 

/ Since I wrote the first part of this address, two 
-questions on the subject of Catholic emancipation 
-have become, prominent, as forming the only re- 
maining cause of discussion, among those who are 
feendly to the general principle of religious tole- 
ration :*M)ne, whether the security suggested on 
the part of the Catholics is adequate? and tlie 
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other, whether the present session is not an unfit 
time to discuss the measure in Parliament ? 

The first has been narrowed into this question. 
Whether, if the state should be satisfied to yield 
credence to the oath of the Catholic clergy, afiirm- 
itig, that they are not bound to obey the Pope ia 
any matter having, in their own opinion, a politi- 
cal tendency, it ought to require further security 
that their definition of the word " political'* will 
be a correct, constitutional definition ? It appears 
to me, that when we require any further security 
than what proves to us that it is their own free, 
unfettered opinion which guides them, in deciding 
whether they will or will not become traitors 
against the state, w;e require all that is reasonable, 
liF we would (as we ought) preserve an analogy 
between the case of theeoiancipatedCiatholic and 
the Dissenters of the present day ; between mauy 
of whose sects and our own the diflTerence of re- 
ligious tenets is not only gi-eater, but leading to 
republicanism, if compared with the Catholic re- 
ligion, which strongly tends to support monarchi- 
cal principles* If individuals of these sects 
believed it was their religious duty to overturn 
the British constitution, no Catholic would pro- 
bably go the lengths to reach that object, to which 
the enthusiastic fanaticism of some of them would 
urge them. The state has no security against the 



f Colbert's Testameni Politique, supra. 
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errors of their opinions, except the gallows* The 
state is secure that it is their own opinion which 
impels them to treason ; but the state has no se- 
curity from them that their own opinion is not 
adopted from the doctrine, or suggestions, or ad- 
vice of any other person. They may adopt the 
opinion of the Pope; they might have adopted 
tUe. opinion of Buonaparte; — they would have 
done the one, ^nd may now do the other, at the 
risk of being hanged. We have, then, no secu-* 
rity against the possible errors of the Dissenting 
clergy, — none to guard us against their misappre- 
hension of the definition of the word political, or 
against their adop^ting the opiuibns of any other 
person;— our security is confined within this 
limit, that, if they do imbibe or adopt an error, 
they do it as free agents, and on their own 
responsibility. Why we should ask more of the 
Catholic, I confess I cannot discover. Whether 
the error is an adopted or an original opinion, can 
make no diflference, provided we are persuaded 
that the adoption of it was voluntary. There 
§eems to lie the niaterial question, which is, — 
whether the Catholic clergy are bounds or not, to 
adopt the Pope's definition of what is religious, 
contradistinguished from what is political ? — and 
they are ready, as I t^ke it, to swear to the nega- 
tive of thai question. When it is recollected that 
the sanctity of their oath alone forms the bar 
which exqiudes the laity from the enjoyment of 
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the very privileges in question, it would be mon- 
Btrous to suspect theclergy of a breach of that oath. 
But were I amopg the sceptics, if any there are, 
who would have denied credit to that oath, in the 
last session, the very remonstrance of the clergy 
against the proposed securities would have afford*' 
ed m^ a practical proof the most valuable — indeed, 
quite irrefragable — of the truth of the allegation, 
that it i^ by their own opinion, and not the Pope's, 
they are led ; for we must recollect, that the Pope 
pressjed them to the adoption of the measure most 
strenuously, assuring, them that it in do wise 
militated against their religion. Their remon- 
strance against those securities, therefore, proves — 
1st. That they are not bound to attend to any 
opinion of the Pope on political subjects ; 2dly, 
That what is politicaU or what is not political, 
is to be judged of, not by the Pope's opinion, 
but by their own. How otherwise, then, on a 
fair statement, does their case differ from that of 
the Dissenting clergy, except that it t'equires the 
intervention of two propositions, instead of onei 
to enable us to reach the same conclusion — ^propo- 
sitions incontrovertibly established by the very 
fact of their rejection of the proposed securities ? 
Thus it singularly happens, that their refusal' 
of those securities substitutes in their room the 
best of all securities — a practical proof of the 
non-existence of the danger. JNo one will be 
absurd enough to attempt to distinguish liie case 
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of an opinion originating with tlie person pro- 
fessing it, from an opinion adopted by him, if 
the adoption is the resolt of a \iin equally free 
and unshackled as the original formation of the 
opinion would be. If^ then, the Catholic swears 
to this free agency in the adoption of the opinions 
of others, he swears himself on a footing, in all 
reason or common sense, with the Dissenting^ 
dergyifian, who can adopt the treasonable opi- 
nion of any fellow-creature, whether foreigner or 
fellow-countryman, but is bound to adopt the 
opinion of none. He can equally act upon such 

. adopted or original opinion, but subject to the 
penalties of the laws. But, in this case, the 
Catholic clergy went further: for they did not 

' consider themselves bound by the opinion of the 
Pope on a matter partly religious and partly 
political ; and, a fortiori^ they would not have 
80 considered themselves, had the subject been 
unmixed with religion. What danger, then, I 
would ask, exists to the state in the case of the 
Catholic clergy, that is not common to !he case 
of the Dissenting clergy? Among the Catholic 
clergy, also, let it be remembered, are many most 
anxious to procure emancipation, and whose nice, 
sense of the scruples of their religion could alone 
1*ave prevented their accedingto the measure. Can 

' such men be supposed tofly in theface of the Pope's 
commands or advice, if the tenets of their religion 
bound them, in such cases, to obey him ? If they 
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did not obey him, what becomes of the arguipent 
requiring securities, or against what would those 
securities be directed ? — ^plainly against the free 
Tolition of the resident clergy, and not against the 
danger of Papal mandates, on political subjects. 

When, therefore, I reflect, that this oath is ten^ 
dered to us, fortified by this practical proof of its 
veracity,, I cannot conceive, why their emanci- 
pation should be subjected to any conditions, to 
which the Dissenter's religious creed does not 
subject him. \ 

As it seems decided that the measure shall not 
be brought forward in this session, I would not 
^liscuss the second question, if I did not feel alarm 
lest the same state of the country next session 
should revive it. The danger apprehended from, 
the accomplishment of the measure at present, 
isitbat of appearing to concede to men in arms, 
I M^ouM deprecate the measure I am advocating, 
could it bear, to any rational mind, the semblance 
:<4 concession to menace. The balm which I 
.would extract, would turn Co poison, if drawn 
'from such a root, — would envenom, not heal, 
the lacerated wounds of Ireland. Mutual con- 
ciliation . can never spring from such a source; 
and conciliation between religious sects, in iall 
climates a tender plant, in the still, pestilential 
atmosphere of Ireland, is with difficulty sheltered, 
and easily blasted, from i^^iatever quarter the 
storm assails it. 
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I cannot^ however, consider such locel t<tttiak» 
as forming a rational bar to this act of justice^ 
unless they create such probable danger to the 
state^ as may induce the belief of reluctattt con- 
cession; and when I compare this danger with 
those which impended when concessions were 
formerly rnade^ it sinks into absolute insignificance. 
However serious its remote effects^ no rational 
man could suppose the empire or constitution put 
at hazard by such a military array. 

But upon what principle is it held^ that because 
a number of the lowest rablde are in tumult, 
that justice ought to be withheld from the loysd 
and respectable ? Still less rational is it^ wh^i we 
reflect that those who are in tumult do notutter a 
complaint against the popery laws^ or seek re- 
dress against them. Still more absurd m^ist be 
the man, who holds, that they neither desire the 
repeal, nor feel the grievance, and yet will visit 
their sins upon those who feel the grievance, and 
join heart and hand in opposing their tamults. But 
what can equal the absurdity of him who hdds, 
that danger exists in granting that which their 
opponents akms seek; and that it is safe to grant 
redress for what this rabble both feeltobeagriev- 
ancfe, and oppose vi et amm? Much .aft I deaive 
to see the grievance of tithes and other grievances 
removed or palliated, I should dread the inft^^enoe 
which such an inconsistency would raise in every 
impartial mind^ namely^ that the burden whieb 
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pM^sed upon the Piiortmlenit Icigiflator liimseH mm ' 
to he lightened without kny sudi sqiuehmisk tiljee* • 
tion^ but theioad which bowsdewntlieGathclicaBd: 
the whol^ Island should Be sufibred.to remain. 

. But i^ ther^ not an easy mode^of l^moTiii§p the 
ebjeciioiii ahogi^thdr/'foy ifitiroduciii^ k clause ui- 
this aet^ disqualifying all Wfaiteboys from: i\m 
benefit of it ? For example^ a dause might be ia^: 
troduced disqualifying a 'Whiteboy from voting at 
elections^ for any member eiiabled to act in pairliar 
m^it by viAue of the jH-oposed act; and reqiiiring 
anoa^ at elections^ denying participation in H&e 
presiBnt tii^iults^ with nvorelhan ordinary penaltkk 
alftached to peijury in such eases. 
. Laying out of yievr the ^apposed danger aoi^ing 
iirooi k>cal tumultsr^t'urust admit that thetie neret 
yetoecurred aperiod more^favonrabteto theacconi^ 
fdisfaaient of the gi*eat measure of Catholic eixiaii« 
cipation than the jtt-esent iabmetit. The most efih* 
tBinate alarmist cannbtentprtairi asu8pici4Ni ofih6 
Meadyiloyalty of all thsdkt class of men oh whom the 
measnre could confer power, heightened )o en^t^' 
siasm^ by their late persoual o^^portunities of forio- 
ing attachment to the ireigiiing monarch. Thb 
practical niecessityv which thestate of the peasantry 
and the country point but, attlris miraaent, to those 
ranks,of rallying rocmd the laws which protect their 
increasing properly^ wouldradd a neW secuvi^« 
Nor is.it the least aiaoong the> adyahtagetf of -llte^ 
kabtoent, that the opp6n(uite.of tii^ measiiteva^ 

I I 
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beaded by a manly and liberal senator* whi^ like 
its lamented patron and Tenerable champion, 
has a mind capable of viewing a ready concur-^ 
rence in the execution of an enactment, to which 
he was honestly adyeree, as the next best service 
he could afford to all,-— even to those whose nar« 
rower views disqualify them from yielding the 
same voluntary compliance* It is a mistaken 
notion to suppose, that, led by such a rival, those 
among the Protestants of Ireland, of the upper 
and middle orders, who profess to be, or who 
really are hostile to the measure, will withhold 
their concurrence, or keep alive animosities. 
Great, and of the most valuable class of these, is the 
proportion, who are now held to reluctant profes* 
aions, to preserve apparent cansistenctf, or poli- 
tical, or even trading connexi6n8,-^who have out- 
lived their own real alarms, and who have span 
of mind sufficient to discern the true interests of 
their property to be opposed to tenets, which they 
bave not firmness openly to recant. From the 
^ee advance of such men towards the great centre 
of general conciliation, you would remove these 
fbarriers, by enacting the repeal. Many, who 
*are incapable of adopting the liberality of Mr. 
Peei^ the senator^ would yield to the monition of 
Mr. Peel the minister: and, in the course of 
nature, the grave, in a few years, would silence 
the murmurings of the most rancorous bigot. 
For it is among the most cheering prospects wbich 



the present age affords; as well as the best tests 
of tbejustice of the iiieasiire,4faat few of the Totaries 
of bigotry, in Ireland at least, on either side^ leave the 
same faithful representatives of the narrower views 
of their parents, as are found among the posterity 
of those who, spurning bigotry, advocated a more 
libera] and enlightened policy towards their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. Some, it is true, among 
the libera] and enlightened, both of pur statesmen, 
and the dignitaries of our universities, are to be 
found strenuous opponents of the measure ; some, 
however, would be found, on any abstract subject, 
to differ from the great body of the enlightened of 
all ages. But a better primd facie proof of the 
wisdom of the measure could not be found, than 
the contrast which those minds of a higher ordet, 
that have looked abroad into the world— which 
have made men and manners their study, for the 
most part present, compared with the ima^imwi^ 
and virulent opposition which is to be found 
among the more recluse portion of the members 
of some universities. History too plainly warns 
Qs, that even the most powerful minds, stored 
with the choicest stock of literary acquirement^, 
but trained in the trammels of isolated professions, 
are rendered incapable of forming an impartidi 
judgment between conflicting sects. If, then, we 
are forbid to listen to the boding voice of the more 
enlightened professor^ of our seminaries, pro- 
/claiming legitimate conclusions in harmony with 
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theories atltost plausiUe, shall we suffer ourselves 
to be scared by the screamii^ of those owls tiiat 
iiaifjit the ivy of their walls ? Are th^se the men 
to pay our poor's rates ? . Are these the geese to 
Bave the Clipitol ? Is it to provide pottage for such 
mouths, that the British p^r,. British ooiumouer, 
or British merchant) mustisell his birthright ^ 



Having urged, in the foregoing pages» the ^te^ 
^ai cf unH'-Catholicrlaws as the only eflfectual 
substratum of all remedies^ ^ fori the afflictifo^s of 
Irelaind, I fidiall condu^ wiiii a few words mofe 
especkdly .directed to somaJudividiials atittOUgst 
those I ba^e the honoiir to. addcess. Not thdt 1 
am insensible to the iucalculable debt which Ire- 
land owes jb the efforts of Aombers of their fellow- 
legislators, but because private or professipual 
,experiencebas enabled each of itbe«a to £oj;in.a 
just opinion of her unfortunate infaabitaats^ and 
because Irelaiid appears to have sooie more (ban 
ordinary clailns .upon their pity, as well as on 
thenr prudence. 

In the Loiwer House,. 1 would invoke the, eap- 

rercise of .those spl^did talents, which baye re- 

"cebtly fttcgeid with such power the icau.se. ;of phil- 

ainthropy ♦. To him, perhaps, the native qha^ 

* It iff not without pride tbat Irelbdd claims ^ttie h^UMir 
tit the collegiate education of Mr. FowB^i hiji^onff ^^-Vbl 
Dublia College; distinguished himself, not less by his zeal than 
his success in contending for her prizes. '' ^ 
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Mwter of Imbmen, Protestant and CathoHc, WBff 
unfolded, in the generous and liberal ardour of 
their youthful emulation,-*-<it that period when 
its^ unadulterated traits are alone apparent,"-^ 
while a& yet the one bad not gained the sum- 
mit of his ascendancy, or the other retired into 
the shade of his degradation, to bow his once 
proud crest to the yoke of disabilities, and 
bid eternal farewell to that endearing rivalry. 
Were he now to return to Ireland, he would per- 
haps there recognize the sad effects of unequal 
laws, not less in the fate of his Protestant than 
of his Catholic fellow-student. He would per- 
haps find, that the liberal, and ingentious, iand 
unbounded confidence of friendship, which had 
shed its ^^ mild lustre on their rising morn,'" had 
withheld its ^^ radiance from their risen day/' He 
would find, perliaps, the former — (instead of the 
manly and enlightened aristocrat — his mind ex- 
panding with his stature-— cheered forward in his 
course to fame and greatness by the same emu- 
lation) — the spoiled child of unrivalled success 
on his narrow theatre, — ^the Lumpkin of a coun- 
ty, and the Diggory of the minister ;*-*'intoxi- 
cated and stupified with his own local omnipo- 



* Here we must not forget the cnravings of Diggory for a 
share of those good tkings with which he had assisted to OTer- 
spread the board of his master. '^ When Diggory sees yeating 
going forward, 'ecod he cannot help wishing for a mouthful 
himself." • 
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teace, ^njctisiiig the coarse .arts of hishawc^j 
tracted mind in unmeaning sports with more 
sensitive feelings than his own; or, perhaps, in ^ 
lessrenial character, re-stamping the brand which 
hisPrince'scharity had halfobliteraited. He woujdf 
perhaps, find his Catholic rivair— the man who^ 
might have shone proudly conspicuous among our 
most renowned generals-^the man in whom mighl 
have been found the rival of our ablest judges-r-. 
in whom {^rhaps he himself would have gladly 
beheld his rival in the senate — ^that man, lost to hi^ 
country and to himself, he would perhaps now find 
sunk in the dark obscurity of a rustic life, scattering, 
thickly around his narrow circle the ripe fruits of 
those talents in which the empire should have 
shared, — in the ornaments of which the senate, 
of his country should have been decked. Perhaps 
it was such emulation, inspired by the warmthr 
and enthusiasm of the Irish heart— ^those irriia' 
menta malorum of unhappy Ireland, for which 
«he.has often paid so dear a price-^whicb served 
to draw forth his. own splendid talents in bis 
country's service. Perhaps it was to the profound 
studies of that seminary^ the growth of whose libet 
rality is now among the best hopes of Ireland,' 
that his own country — ^that the empire owes so 
large a debt. Perhaps it was the ardour of her 
academic rivalship that kindled the torch, which 
lighted his footsteps into the depths of his re- 
searches. Perhaps it was to the simple purity of 
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her scholastic morals that the cause of charity oiresr 
now so much. Perhaps it was from her vestal 
hand be borrowed that sacred flame, with which 
he warmed the breast, and illumined the mind, of 
his fellow Christian philanthropist. But whether 
to his own natural and bountiful endowments be 
owes his merited fame, and the powers of effecting 
good with which it has justly armed him, or whether 
unhappy Ireland may lay claim to her share of 
the pride of drawing forward those resources, — 
in right of her very sufferings, I invoke their 
aid; for if to stay the prodigal waste of human 
life is the favourite object of that able senator, 
sure I am, that no quarter of the world — ^perhaps 
not Greece herself— more requires such interpo- 
sition, or offers, on the one hand, more facilities 
to success, and, on the other, more appalling 
'effects of defeat. 

In the Upper House, I would turn to the il- 
lustrious PaAron, and to the Leader of our armies. 
Far be it from me to follow the errors of those 
who would infer want of attachment or gratitude 
to the Catholic soldier, from the parlialmentary 
conduct of either as legislators. I trust, I shall 
never see the day, when the private or professional 
feelings of the soldier shall pass the threshold over ^ 
which the legislator enters. I select from that 
body those illustrious and renowned individuals, 
bec6^se under their immediate observation has 
been exemplified- the effect of emancipating the 
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Catholic fromUie tauntings of OrangemeB, and 
from the constant exposure ot, and broodtngs oyer 
the disgrace of Catbolic descendency (the mere 
correlative of Protestant ascendency ^--^How that 
emaocipation has produced, not only conciliation, 
but devoted attachment to their Protestant leaders, 
and what union and irresistible strength has re- 
sulted from that conciliation, one of those exalted 
personages can attest, and tbe other has recorded. 
Of both 1 would ask, Where would fciave been the 
glory of the Peninsular war, had not brave regi- 
ments exclusively Irish Catholics purchased) at 
Talavera and Vimiera, the passport to Waterloo ? 
Where the laurels that in alitor any of his victories, 
wreathed the brow of one of those personages, if 
a rigid adherence to the original principles which 
placed the house of the other illustrious individual 
)on the throne, bad continued to exclude the Irfsh 
Catholic from the British ranks ? I would ask 
the victorious General, What would have been his 
reliance on those brave regiments in any of those 
battle^, if one* third were Orangemen, and the resi- 
<4ue Catholic — ^the former always taunting thelatter 
vnth bitter railings, party emblems, and songs ?~- 
if the band of the regiment was eteraally employed 
lo commemora^ting the disgrace of the majority ?-^ 
if the officers were for the most. part Orangemen, 
iti constant broils with their Catholic brother offi*^ 
cers, vociferating par^ toasts in tlie hearing of tbe 
aMenhled Catholic soldiery?-^ if dissimulation 
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and discord, and secret conspiracies to detract and 
vilify each other, were the eternal practice of the 
soldiers in their quarters, encouraged by the offi- 
cers themselves, — the colonel the patron of Catho- 
lics, the lieutenant-colonel the patron of Orange- 
men ? Would he expect that the man who was 
false to his comrade would be true to his colours ? 
Let me implore both to consider, what attach- 
ment the conciliatory conduct of the officers of 
those brave regiments produced* among the very 
men, who, galled by party distinctions, and the 
badges of humiliation, were, in their own country, 
among the sworn enemies of the constitution — that 
constitution which they perhaps ransomed with 
their blood (as their ancestors won it), and which 
they are now thought unworthy to share. These 
very men would have purchased with their lives 
the plaudit of their Protestant officers. Well may 
I present this as an example of what a similar 
course of treatment by Protestant legislators 
would effect, in rendering Ireland attached to the 
laws, its ranks and sects miituallyconqiliated, and 
its exhausted pov^ers renovated. 

There is no maxim to be found in the experience 
of mankind more fit to become the motto of a 
legislative assembly, than " Tethpora mutanturj 
nas et mutemur ab iUis" — If it is admitted, that it 
would be unwise to hold that the same laws^hould 
be dpiplied to govern every country, in whatever 

K K 
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quarter of the globe, in whatever state of society, 
it cannot be denied that it is equally imWise to 
apply the saboLe rules of law to the guidance of the 
same nation, in every stage of its progress to civi- 
lization. To discard old local maxims and apo- 
thegms of legislation, as they become inapplicable 
to the state of society, requires the firmness and 
discernment of the wise legislator. To surrender 
to such necessity, as we advance in life, those 
maxims to which we attached ourselves in youth, 
requires the magnanimity of the man to combine 
with the prudence of the legislator. Lest 1 should 
fail, by what 1 have urged in the foregoing pages, 
to convince thfe illustrious individual I now ad- 
dress of the necessity of that sacrifice, 1 will add 
one observation more. Can it be doubted, what 
course the great founder of the dominion of 
his illustrious house over these realms would 
now pursue, were he sitting on the throne, or in 
the legislature ? Can it be doubted, that the in- 
terval of a century and a half would have ena- 
bled him to seCj clear of the mists of party preju- 
dices, those errors of bigotry which even then his 
jgreat mind, inaccessible to the influence spring- 
ing from the original feuds between religious 
sects, enabled him to penetrate, and prompted 
him to combat with all his powers, — ^powers 
which; unhappily, the rage of party violence (fresh 
from its bloody' struggle)^ fcut too successfully 
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reeii^ed? If. such would be his conduct at the 
present day, what inconsistency can be imputed 
taa descendant of the same family in pursuing 
the same line of legislatorial policy ? I would im-» 
plQre that illustrious individual to consider^ whidt| 
of these courses ihe real enemy of the Brunswicl; 
4yiiasty, Qr of the British constitution inchurc]^ 
and st^te, would prompt him to adopt ? I woul4 
call upon him to reflect, whethjer the knave or fool 
who^Ti^Quld overturn that constitution, in order to 
establish, a political chaos, on which he might ex- 
er^ci^e his experimental fanaticism, could devise a 
more effectual plan, to reach his object, than that of 
keeping Ireland in a state of b(?ggary, discontent, ^ 
and turbulence, and thereby adding a new load to 
the financial burdens of Great Britain ? For shal- 
low must be the reflection of that man, who can- 
not discerp in these financial embarrassments the 
vulneral^le heel of the British constitution. 

Were I to concede that danger would exist in 
^.dmitting a few Catholics into the legislature, as 
long as England, Scotland, and Wales remain un- 
converted to Catholicisip, yet, I would conjure 
them to poise well the scales in which these ds^n- 
gers may. be. balanced : in the one scale let the 
danger of such repeal be lodged ; admitting, as it 
does, the corrective^which the future re-enactment 
of the Code may afford ; in the other, let the pon- 
derous load of tjE^xatiqn be placed, with which the 
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poverty and turbulence of Ireland will assail the 
constitution, and consequently the church, and 
the temptations which that turbulence may hold 
out to the British enemies of the state, by weak- 
ening the powers of the executive ; — ^the first an 
evil which no legislative enactment can remedy — : 
the latter, one which new pencil enactments may 
tend only to increase. Can it, 1 ask, be doubted 
by any rational mind, which of these supposed 
evils would preponderate? And, lastly, 1 would 
ask. In what political catalpgue of maxims can be 
found a position so utterly repugnant to common 
sense, as that a discontented and exasperati^d 
population are less dangerous to any state than a 
conciliated and grateful people. But if the 
balance should hang in suspense, then let me im- 
plore that mercy to that hapless country may add 
its weight. I ask it not far Catholics, but for 
Ireland ; for sure 1 am, that there is not even an 
Orangeman, who has any other stake in the coun- 
try than his trade in her dissentions, who, if he 
knew his interests, would not confess how deeply 
they were involved in the accomplishment of that 
object. 1 would conclude my appeal, by conjuring 
her native hero to spare Ireland the bitterness of^ 
bis hostility to the only measure which can insure 
peace to his distracted country. 

Ill-fated country! plunged as she is iij poverty 
fit^d wretchedness ! doQoied to s^e disunion ^nd 
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civil war drench her green valleys with the blood 
of her own children ! — what avails it, that, prodi- 
gal of the blood of her ][)rave sons^ she has exalted 
the glory of her race, 

" Battling in foreign fields, collecting wide ' 
A laurel harvjest for a pillaged land ; 

Wh^t avails her proudest boast, that she has given 
birth to Britain's adopted hero — to that favoured 
son, to purchase whpse glory she consigned thou- 
sands of her heroes to untimely graves,r—if it is yet 
her lot to view that favourite son among the fore- 
most to stay t^e arm that would re3cue her froDoL 
destruction ? 

In vain may Austria boast her Novick blade^ 
If Austria bleed bi^eath her boasted steel.'^ 

Well may she, then, mourn her doom in the 
affecting metaphor of the Arab, sorrowing over 
the reeking wounds of his country, " ffow sad to 
think^ that the arrow which pierces the eagh^s 
bosom y is an arrow made of the eaglets wing/^' 



POSTSCRIPT, 



Alarming as is the present dreadful crisis ia 
Itretand, the prompt and munificent efforts of 
those ^ho possess the means witl, I trust, be suc- 
cessful in relieving the distresses for the hioment ; 
but thesliccessofany effortmust diepend much upon 
thfe judgment with which the funds are dispensed. 
Two objects ought tq be kept in vie^: the first, 
of course, to make the fund extensively available 
for present relief i and the second, to accompany 
t|hiie|se ac^^ of bounty with such reciprocal condi- 
tions,, a^ will ic|dm:e the peass^nt to feel that be 
n^us^t ear^ ^hc relief^ by applying, npt only him- 
self^ l^fit every member of his family, to industry 
of somge kind or Qther ; and oii the successful 
selection of subjects of employment for women, 
and even children, will depend the inpalculable 
benefit of converting their relief against present 
distress into an engine to work a reformation in 
their habits, and even morals. 

So favourable a time for introducing, not only 
industry, but education, and improvement of 
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every kind, iii Ireland, ought not to be lost;' and 
as meetings of the gentry, unusually niiinerou^ 
will necessarily assemble, to superintend the dis- 
tribution of provisions, one additional hour, each 
day of meeting, devoted by distinct commit- 
tees, fornf^ed to superintend different branches 
of these improvements, would effect wonder^, 
enforced by such sanction. Above all, a love of 
England, deep laid, and founded on a base the 
most solid — the gratitude of the Irish heart, may 
be inculcated with the best effect, just alt this 
moment. The legislative union still Wants that 
consolidation, Ivhich can alone arise from a full 
communion of sympathies and attachment be- 
tween the nations, the foundation-stone of which 
is now sd nobly laid. In return for the very 
gratitude of Ireland, an increase of attachment 
W'ill not fail to spring up in the minds of her 
British benefactor. For, though lamentable is 
that beiitof the human mind', which disposes us 
to dislike thbge whonfi'we have injured, it is con- 
solatory to reflect, that the converse of the same 
prbpositioil in found equally true. In those 
whom we have served we feel an interest usually 
pro'portionatd tb the belnefit we have conferred. 
The whole process which sets in motion the aetion 
and re-action of benefits and obligations, is car- 
ried on by knticipa'tlbii. We forestall the feelings, 
impatiently e%er to seize upon the present enjoy- 
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ttent of so rich a treasure. Those who best know 
thelrish heart — its sensitive nature— its tendencies 
to speculation, can best judge with what com- 
manding powers machinery so constructed can 
act upon it. Let not such a moment be lost : the 
pledge I have given of recurring to facts and 
precedents can here be safely redeemed. The 
year following the rebellion of 1789 was one of 
general famine in Ireland ; and to the conciliating 
fj^elings, to which similar good offices gave birth 
between the several classes, is to be attributed the 
rapid decay of the more acrimonious antipathies 
generated in the course of that rebellion. 

With respect to the purchase of the several kinds 
of food, a discretion, of course, must be vested in 
local trustees ; but I would earnestly recommend 
the purchase by wholesale^ and distribution of 
wagjes in the shape of food, instead of money. I 
have already suiggested the extortion of retailers, 
which, in cases of great distress, is always 
greatest; buJt I particubrly deprecate their in- 
tervention between th© benefactor and sufferer in 
the present year. The damaged corn of last 
year's growth would be certainly used by them to 
supply thSpoor ; and its effect, combining with 
the quantity of wild rape, which these poor 
people always resort to, to assist in feeding 
their families on s%ich occasions, will produce 
low fevers universally. The food best calculati^d, 
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to counteract the effect of these herbsKi is ol^ 
oatmeal, if perfectly sound. No wheat-me^l, 
ought Ao be used, nor potatoes, which, being 
damaged, would have a still worse tendency, and 
which oughtto be spared for seed. 1 give this ad vice 
from experience. In the year 1816, the corn was 
similarly damaged, and a dreadful scarcity — I 
might say, famine-^^succeeded. Of many con^ 
tiguous parishes, one only was supplied wilJi 
old oatmeal, very carefully selected with a view 
to the object here suggested ; the others, where 
r<^ief was also administered, were (a most fatal 
error in such cases) supplied by contracts of 
local meal-jobbers (who had, in many cases, en- 
gaged party-influence to obtain the contract, withr 
out open competition) with wheat-meal of very 
inferior quality. The following autumn, fevers 
raged in all the latter parishes ; while in the 
former, not a single family were affected with 
fever, or any other malady which could be 
supposed to result from want, or bad diet. If 
these precautions are neglected, one third of the 
sum subscribed widl fall into the pockets of those 
jobbers, besides the injurious effects just men-* 
tioned. 

An object of importance little inferior to that 
of present food, is a supply of seed potatoes. 
Vain will be any present effort to protract a life 
of wretchedness, which must . ultimately fall the 

L L 
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ijctim of future want. An appalling distinction 
exists between the former famines and the present 
crisis in Ireland .♦ In the former^ if the peasant 
survived, the state of agriculture cheered him 
with the hope that his earnings in the autumn 
would restore bread to his family, and a supply 
tor the winter. Now, alas ! that hope is extinct. 
The families of the farmers are now compelled to 
take the office of the labourers ; from the farmers, 
therefore, the latter cannot expect employment : 
and what can be expected from an impoverished 
• gentry, after the exertions and losses which this 
summer will bring along with itPf The labour- 
ers have become farmers of small spots, as the 
only means of preserving existence, and now 
depend for existence solely upon the redtindanee 
. of food which Remains to them after piaymlent 
of' rent for the spot their labour ciiltivai^s ; and 
the very existence of their families depends on 
the supply of seed for this crop. 

I have already suggested, that cutting canals, 
and, I might add, opening coal mines, would be 

* It is a ^reat mistake to suppose that this feminns is owing 
solely to the failure of the potatoe (Stop, while beef rates at 4d. 
per lb. and oatmeal at one shftKttg a stone. ~ The prim»pal cause 
must be sought in the impoverbbed state of the country, and 
the decay of agriculture. 

t This consideration, nbove all others, should urge the 
ettabUshment ^f charitabk loans, and some coarse manu&e- 
tares. 
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an useful mode of employing the poor, general!]^ 
speaking ; but, for a sudden application of labour^ 
no object is so fit, next to that of potatoe-planting, 
as the repairs of roads. But this work ought to be 
done in such a manner, as that all the expenditure 
should bearrelieftothelabourer. In the usual mode 
of effecting such repairs, the greater portion is ex^ 
pended for horse-hire ; but in most counties the 
roads, or a great number of the old and most 
public of them, can be equally ivell repaired b; 
pickinrg them up, and breaking the large stones 
that are alwa} s found at the bottom^ of old r9adff. 
Where bogs are contiguous to towns, turf might 
be cut, to supply for some years the gaols and 
hospitals ; or stores of it laid up, and sold off in 
winter,* the produce to be added to charitable 
loans* Some return for the money subscribi^, if 
expended in the repairs of roads, n^ight be had 
from the counties by presentments of grand juries; 
for it is manifest that such repairs would ease the 
lands of future taxes for that purpose. But, to effect 
this object, an act of parliament would be re- 
quired, as the powers of grand juries do not extend 



*. It i^ a matter of greater importance in Ireland than in any 
other countrjy to insure a cheap 8iq>ply of fuel in winter, in 
consequence of the peculiarly damp state of their wretched 
habitations. This is peculiarly important, after famine bu 
debilitated their constitutions, and pre-disposed them to the 
attack of low fevers. ' 



- i 
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to the reimbursement of past expenditure. A , 
fail- estimate of the actual benefit to the county of 
such labours (which, on such occasions, always 
fklls short of what would result from the more re- 
gular mode of carrying on such works) should be 
made, in order to protect the counties from a tax 
disproportionate to such benefit. The farmers 
might be induced to enter into a contract to allow 
some low wages to the women and children for 
weeding corn and potatoes, and other useful works 
which wcMild return a profit, under the stipulation, 
that no payment should be required of them until 
after the crop was brought to market. Advances 
of such wages to be mean-time made from the . 
funds subscribed. The landlord's consent, that re- 
payment of these advances should be the first 
charge on the crop, would be required ; but it is 
obvious, that both landlord and tenant would be 
benefited by the measure.* The re-payments, 

* * To employ the women and children in some kind of home- 
mode manttfaoture, would be most desirable in all cases in 
which the raw material would not require the expenditure of part 
of funds so imperiously wanted for food. The manufacture of straw 
hats, the materials of which are inexpensive, might be extended ; 
and a species of net- work fences, made of the pea lings of oak, 
which is found buried in all bogs in Ireland, and contiguous to 
the leading canals, might be brought into general use. No 
kind of neglect is so fatal to the Irish farmer and cottager, as 
the want of such fences; so strong and durable, yet so light, 
that, I doubt not, they might be made a subject of lucrative 
export trade, if brought to the perfection of which they are 
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through this or any other mode of obtaining a re- 
turn for private subscriptions, ought to be applied 
to form charitable loans^ on the plan which 1 have 
already recommended. But if no pecuniary return 
could be bad for the labour of women and children, 
still a most important return, and the best security 
against the recurrence of want, would be found in 
the habits of industry which might be now intro- 
duced. Cleanliness might also be made a neces- 
sary condition to obtain relief; and white- washing 
the interior of cabins would have a good effect in 
preventing fever. Task-work could also be in- 
troduced, as I hare already recommended. I 
have already suggested a general tnclosure bill ; 
the benefit of this might be given to those 
owners of commons only, who would consent to 
give them up for the present and succeeding year 
to the purpose of growing potatoes for the use of 
the poor. 

Since the first part of this work was published, 
an ingenious northern writer has attempted to 
prove, that little or no injury is derived to a 
country by the permanent absence of land-owners. 
However ingeniously constructed is his argument^ 

capable. Overwoven with ruslies, they would 'serve as more- 
able caps for corn-stacks, which are much wanted in Ireland. 
I have adduced these few instances to illustrate the opportu- 
nities afforded, even by the occurrence of present evils, to ioi- 
prove the habits, while you preserve those lives, whieh improved 
habits alone can render valuable. 
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it would prove too much to answer the intended 
purpose ; for if the dr^iii from Ireland, as tribu- 
tary to absentees, produces ndihjuryi because it 
compels the production of the means (o defray 
the tribute— a tribute to bd expended in another 
ftlit<2,^-^what a blessing must be the n£|tional <]ebt, 
which creates the same necessity to prioduce a 
tribute to be .expended in the ^9untry tdxed^ 
These arguments might be usefully directed to a 
continental cabinet, to pro Ve justice to England 
is good policy in Austria. . I only notice this 
argument, to deprecate, any attempt to induce 
absentee knd-owners to suppose that they do not 
owe to Ireland extraordihaty exertions, on all 
occai^ione in which they are capable of set'ving 
her, to counterbali),nce the evils which arise to 
her from the want df their co-operation in all 
eases in which they are incapable of aiding her 
resident proprietors. As, among the leading 
absentees, much liberal feeling exists on. this sub* 
jetet, and at this crig»s, I will venture to point out 
the objects in which they can best serve that 
country, and, consequently, their own interests. 
By their personal example, in annual visits 
(the intercourse by steam packets being now so 
easy), much could be effected in drawing the 
several ranks in society into a more conciliatory in- 
tercourse — only to be effected by teaching to their 
brethreo there the difficult, but most useful 
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science, well understood by the English aristo* 
crat, — that of becoming familiar with his in^ 
feriors, without a sacrifice of the dignity due to 
his rank . This bught to be the very first object of 
the visits of absentees^ who are all-powerful in Ire- 
land over the fashions and etiquette of their class. 
Had such an intercourse subsisted,— had any 
of those local meetings of the upper ranks which 
I have recommended, for dispensing charitable 
aid, or even justice, been established, famine 
could not have stolen, like a thief in the night, 
upoh a population of a million, spread over an 
extent of country eighty miles in circumference ! 
The next object ought to be the discouraging of 
ostentation and expence. Thus they will effect 
the objects of their visit, without leaving behind 
them the ejects, of past, or temptations to fu- 
ture extravagance. In their pecuniary bounty,, 
they should never appear profuse or prodigal. 
They should always endeavour to make the 
objects of their bounty feel that it flowed! more 
as the result of a rational and deliberate con- 
viction of their distress, than as the sudden 
impulse of a momentary feeling; — ^that'it was 
a tribute to the claims of misery, and not the 
mere offspring of chance in throwing the person 
relieved into the presence of his benefactor: 
However short their stay in Ireland, they should be 
included in the commission of the peace, and 

MM 
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attrad petiy seiBBienft weeUy, if efttablmbed ; if not, 
they should encourage the establishmeirtof them, if 
ptaeticable.^ Putictuidity to hours, and aaxious 
and laborious investigation of the facts of eacU 
ease, regardless of the winks or nods of nseddiing ' 
iadividuals^t should distinguish ttieir example 
on the bencji* If they doubt (he adTantage re« 
suiting fiioin 8ik)i a course^ let them visit th^ 
wisekly sessiona, establiid^d by Ireland's premier 



• S€^,Part I. p. 47. I hayc there poiiited out the obstacle* 
to the gf nernl e^tiUisbwent of tlit nu The eifirtioiifl of liberd^ 
minded iiobleoieQ wd gentry m^iy, «a in the ca^e to vrhich I. 
•m about to aUud^^ succeed in f Amoving the obstacles iu sooi^ 
fbw cases. 

t The foriDer fyfltei|i of misgoveinmeat of Ireknd, whitli i 
H^ft already ^vpoaed, hating by its ^StOs blocked Mp tbf 
direct roads to advancement through liberal and honourable 
means, and at the same time opened so many devious knd 
orooked patbs to gain, it is not surprising Chat the practice of 
iplf ign«» aiM jobbing shonid -de^^end frofn the bi^hest Ibrpugh 
all ranks in society in that country. Much of the grace, and 
consequently of th^ eoncilii^tion, flowing fropn the. benevolence 
of the highest orders, is often intercepted and extinguished by 
tb^ arts of their agents and inferior depeodentSy-^afts, tbs 
practice pf which >» much facilitated by iha distance preserve^ 
t^tween the highest and lowest orders. Each of ihose persons 
have often their own private ends to reach, by inducing those 
^wko are objects of the bounty of their principal to suppose^ 
Aat it IS to their intrigues, rather thaq to spontaneous b^aen 
Tolem^e, that they owe the benefit which H conferred on tbeou 
in .order to give colour to this pretence, they always endea- 
Tour to exhibit to public view the kind of secret and myste- 
9iotis familiarity to which I hx^t jnst alluded, as best oalca* 
lated to support such decept^. 
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peer^ Tb«^ nitfy f^sri flaBured^ that Id t^rbpottiott 
» they succeed in indiibiHgf gcMerally afi imita^oti 
#rb]S eiample among the 'iritAi nobility, jutIC m* 
the ^lune proportion vrill their l^islt to Irelatid 
benefit that country. 

The beet pertnaneiif aid' ^hkh they eoold im-^ 
part would be by cretitihg'^a ^le^iand for some of 
the coarser manufaotures. &ti Hiature and anxious 
reflection, kiHirev^r I. may appear trifling b^ 
naming it 1^ a gubf^ct of importance, 1 am con« 
vinced, tbat orders for tbe net fertcee, already 
mentioned, would be moi^ practically useful to 
Ireland, mtbout injurihg Eoglandj where Ah6 
raw material for wood fences is of mtrch. greater 
value than4hose fences manQfacfured.^ They 
are far more durable, and more portable as sheep 
fences. As demesne fences, and particularly for 
plantations, they would be more in character than 
iron, and almost aa durable ; and, I doubt not, if 
iinowta, would eome into general use. 
' The per^oftal co-operation and superintend! 
€lti€e;of the higher ranks permanently resident irt 
that* country is now pecuHarly necessary, to resist 
Intriguing eflbrts^ simifar to those to whteh I 
-ha^ just alluded. The sfiopkeepers, who deal 
^ corn and other necessaries, usually contrtre to 
i^ecome concerned in thfe arrangement or applica- 

, • ' r V , 
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^ Tbeir price is about three lialfpeuce per'yard. 



tioa of charUable funds, such as now subscribed, 
or to obtain influence with those who manage 
them. They appear to interest themselres for a 
great number of the applicants, whom they re- 
commend, and whose custom they thus contrive to 
bind to their shops; and generally succeed in 
persuading those persons that their relief depends 
on the continuance of their influence, or ^^ good 
ffiordy* as the peasantry call it. -When they have 
thus got'the latter into their power, they seldom 
fail to exact a high rate of purchase for this ^* good 
word,'' by cheating them in all their dealings ;— r 
extortions which the wretched peasant, believing, 
at a crisis like the present, that the existence of 
bis family depends on this ^* good word," dare 
pot resist. Many of the farmei's, also, for their 
" good word," exact a tribute in work. If money, 
instead of provisions, is now issued for relief of 
the poor, this evil will operate to the fullest extent. 
The purchase of provisions by contracts open to 
public biddings, and the distribution of food in- 
stead of money, would tend to counteract it; but 
it would be best remedied by the personal co- 
operation of the higher ranks, not only in the 
apportionment of the funds, but in the distri- 
bution of relief : by which would also be insured 
the invaluable benefit of explaining to the sufler-- 
ers the sources from which their rescue from fa- 
mine has proceeded, — thus introducing her gene- 
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t6ub benefactors to their well<de$ierved place in 
the gratitude of Ireland; This aitacbaient /tci 
England can only be ioculcated by the per^jnal 
efforts of the upper orders of all political partis; 
for the peasantry, if left to themselves, or aban* 
^doned to the inleiposition: of underlings, will re- 
main as ignorant of the matchless benevolence to 
whichthey owe their lives, as of the transactions 
now>passing in China.* They will conjecture, or 
.be taught perhaps^ by some low partizans, (though 
.witboHt. the kaowledge or approbation of those 
whose electioneering interests they suppose they 
are serving) to belieye, that some Honourable or 
Right Honourable Member has obtained this mo- 
ney by '^ his interest with the Lord Lieutenant /^ 
and they will perhaps conclude, that, upon other 
occurrences of less. urgency, the same interest 
with government will obtain a similar pecuniary 
supply. 

it certainly would not be advisable to encum- 
ber the local application of the money transmit- 
ted from England, for the relief of the sufferers, 
with intricate conditions, or to tarnish the grace 



* To mark, the benevolence of England, all provisions 
bought with English funds ought to be distributed at periods 
different from those on which other relief is administered. 
The peasantry would soon discover a distinguishing name for 
the former, which would in itself announce the source from 
>vhich it proceeded. 



of tlie bpiiitty by ifKberal rasptcioils, or even by 
li wiuit of the fullest codfidence Id local coqiniiiU 
teesi but I cannot help tbinkii^, tbat a fe^ r&- 
commendatory ob$enrationisr would be tery use'Ad 
m aecompaniments^ to this noble effort ^f bene- 
-^ voIeDce.< Foir example ra isuggestioh that; instead 
of money, provisibbs best calculated, in tki '#/n- 
HIM tf mtdieal men, to cobnteract fever, sbodld 
tie distribnted; and that the local oomwittees 
fehonld, as far as possible, devisd ^plpl^yfllerit 
fen the women and children a» ^ell' ^* wtkn. 
That Sunday schools should be established^* siid 



* The application of a very small sum in ifae purehaae of 
\}oAb (for wkieh purpose a hJalf-erowa stib8cri|ytioii ' inigbt 
4>e opened), to be distributed a» prizesy.with some record 
of tbe quarter from which the gifts' proceeded^ might be use- 
ful. The civilization of those remote districts being ii> a state 
of infancy, infantine attractions' can -be us^d With effect In 
drawing the attention of the younger class to desired objeeif , 
as is lamentably exemplified 4n> th^ effect of those which tend 
to demoralization. A frontispiece des.criptive of the meetinjg 
at the London Tavern, or of tike sailing of the provision ship, 
ia winitif ob^ience to the 'signal wave<l from Ifttatiatcoresti^ 
kw^ whibh has thus spleadidly ornamented th« fairest *vp^ 
of creation, would soon replace the daubed battles of Vinegar 
Hill and of Ross, which now hang mouldering from the Watts 
'Oi IMr faiils.. Oa inquiry I find, that priailcrrs of a atOfJkmize, 
caniaittiBg: 86 pagea^ witb aa engraving 121 iiicbeB by .9,^ folded 
aa a napr could be purchased for baV a guinea % hf ndrefL If 
i were ta advite any religiouaiuatructioB to be iateripingled wHb 
lUfl plan, }^ would be ia the shape of a prayer for tbeir beat* 
factors, wllich might be framed jointly by religious pastors ^f 
both sects, and introduced into their books. The reading pub- 
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ttmt Akme ^f fthe peasantry belt qaMHied to tcacll 
ttie»8(^ sfadiild ghe their assistance toi efi^t.tbtif 
abjwt geaerally, in retura for the relief gratted- 
to Ibemsehes. , That this tetnpbrary effort al 
genenal' edocati6h ahould. be mer^fy liti^rary$ 
leti'^mg 4h^: religioua inftriactibb tQ the ' pisftMhl 
of theif^ respectire aectgk If this preCflution is 
not obterted^ it will be unirersally believed by 
ifad Irish p»br, that England hds advanced tbfesa 
large sums, |iot from motites of icharlty, J)ut m 
the }>urchas6 of ^proselytism. I also think, a 
list of riie gentryr'nrho pledge fhiemselres topers 
wbat Attendance sjiouldbe required ; and it could 
hot'be consideKd illiberal in die committee, who 
InrPi delegated, If not tHeir trusty c|t least th^lP 
powers to Athera, to request periodical! reidfon. (la 
orderi t». la^r ibem* before t]ie auiaacriben al Htge) 
of the nunibera^fi nien, women, and lolbildten re- 
lieved, disttngaial^mg' each cla8a,--^tl^':n$itiiber9 
ei >each chiss^etoployed; the cibildrra Jemplograd tt) 
1)« distinguished as being above or i^nclKr Ibe :ag^ 
of twelve year$, and alsof the maled frmnl thi^..^ 
males, -^ the numbers^of eatb :cl^ai<f fi[ick,*-r*th? 

ftcly the sftme prikyit alterntttefy feythic cfergy of each sect, a/s 
pMUmlaary ia» the work of>iiidtriicliQQ,\OD'(!ach Sunday*, would 
f^lid ip 4;Q¥i|t^^ct the iinpre3sioQ, Ifimentably prevalent Among 
the peasantry, th^t those Christian sects are «o ojpposed, that 
no kind of religious Tnstructic/n or exhortation can obtain thefr 
commofi approbalM^-^il'al tli^ jiray'et vsed fby 'the p^toij^ 
0C ime Mctwou^ pf^aie j|M:% f f )^b9e <tf 
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''}ffteb*fs employed in leacliiiig on Sij[,Bi^8i— ^ 
-flbd, above all, the numbers attending scfao^ols^ 
' diirtinguishingage aDd.sexasahove,r-^and aUotbe 
number of cabins whitewashed, for which pwf 
p^ HmeBboald be distdb^tec(f, The returns of 
fiiidi: |!i^: b^ signed by a medical .person, .whereyet 
)>racticable ; and the other returns, by such of; the 
genti^y bnfynspersonalfy atteniied the, distribution 
of provisions! > The transmission of these returns 
would, 1 . doubt not, ' he permitted, postage-f^ee ; 
and the very inquiries necessary .to fornish them 
would not be without their use. 
} ^ The' plans ;r have suggested, whether: for the 
temporary or for the permanent employment of 
the poor, appe^ir to me preferahfe^^that contem- 
plated* by the Bill now inpiiogrjess ; in^umcfa as, 
in the first case, no new burden would arise to the 
tenantry from the repairs of established .roads, 
and the money would.be all expended in manual 
labour ; and because, in the latter case, the en- 
closure of commons, and cutting canals> would 
draw forward much: private capital in such 
undertakings, ^nd thus . extend relief to a 
wider circle.. If. new roads are to be made, I 
would recommend such as would shorten the 
line of communication between the southern and 
western districts and the metropolis; but it should 
always be remembered, that the tax on lands, 
proposed as a means of repaying the intended 
advances, will fall, for the most part, on the 
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tenantry, aod fall heaviest on those among them 
who hold the poorer lands (who are nsnolly poor), 
as bearing a greater proportion to the gross 
amonnt of the produce of snch soils. 

When I commenced the fonegoiog attempt to 
open to the view of Britain the past misrule of 
Ireland, as well in regard to the state as the 
church, I entered on my task with diffidence, — ^ 
little calculating on the aid which my labours 
were destined to obtain from the practical lecture 
on the same subject, which one lecigtbeued hour 
and one shortened speech recently presented to 
the Commons. It is, therefor^,' with full confi- 
dence, in such unexpected co-operation, that I 
now commit this tract to the public ; convinced 
that tlie imperfections of its style will find shelter 
in the increasing interest of it3 subject. 



If^n, ttm^lt, fbrfl^ i««lflWr. 

«^ — 1^ for ili» read /Atflr. 

>>9*^ «.^ », Ar iM», read fiwre. 

», -* uou^ hntxjmisdhtidm, add and vhtitaa^ h$r legi^ntm' 
( independence^ - »- 

- . flB» — I4s finrlMft, read llse» > : . I , 

;,. 31,' -^ «, for ^p4 /Ar» rend <MK|iMrf/v 

45^ — 22, for ^aoe, read Aa«. ! ^ 

.45, — 15, foriai|wAajw5, leJiAl^^di^ ^ . , 

69v "~ *» f<»r W^«;ffA«» read ChiU, ;^ ■ 

74,^ — 18, for lAesir, read /Tko^e. 1 . \ . 

*S, — 12. for thisy read £Aflf rand dele <W before C^A«ti& 

o7, — 18> f»r ir^reetf, read ar^iieif. . . > I 

^. — 19, for wiA, read withoui. ' 

9t, — 14, after •diirt»^MMeitA</«^ifed<o«*7JUr. 

■«» —. 4^ fe«.4wd^twd ««k ■ 5 ). ,.. .. ..;-..,'- 

Wl, - 14^ after >rm«r#, read Mere. 

*W, — Sy^^^r^ own exertions to contnbuU to hiMttdwtm;^ tad. 

— — IS, nw effectBt read sneans. f , 

*iO; — S5, dele nee a/. ' . ; 

1», — «, for iwifi/i<f, read tcan/iV ' ' ^ . r, 

•^v "^ 7, for pojjcejf, read j»*>«»M«M. ' '*■*'' / ' 

1»» -* II, after veark, ntid ti> nhick to rei6ft' ^^ ■ - ^^'-^ ^ 
140, -^ last, for / A«iw aireadif exptained^ ttUd T shall hered/ie^ 

expfain. ' . - - , 

14?, -* 8, for yw/toi^, wad ctirWJt^ 

— — 12, dfle the latter to, 

152, — 25, for England, read Ireland, 

171, — W, beft/re cfe/g-jf, insert aad. 

*^» -^ 84, bef<»recAaii|r(*^' insert esttft; 

192> — 2,foriw7Ai«/Aaifi?«rtW,readipi7«att«i>«-/#do//ea^iif^ 

— — 4, dele uind / ,' 

— — note, for p. 159, read pfl^M 17, 18. . >^ 
W6, *- a^, for sofe/y, rtadjo muc& 

' ^15, ii- II, for mettle, re«Jdreb«iii«. 

— -- 4 of note, for The ArehbUkop^ read wtfa ArcMshoviL 
S3T, — 10, for arf, read sH* 

— — S6, for j9otii/, read po/M/e, 

259, ^— 8, for 1789, readlTOS. * . -^ : 

257, — ?S, for djf, read /rom. 

£50, — 6ofnote, forjpcaAfn^*, Tcadjicc/jn^f. 



APPJPflOTX. 



Tertullianin Apologet, ch.S^^^y?, *; whatsocyerwehaveiii 
the treaaiuy of our churobes^ is not raised by taxation^ -as fhooigh 
we put men to ransom their religio»r' 'hut every man once ^ 
month, or when it pleaseth himsdfj besto#elli #hat- he^thinks 
good, and not without he'Elt«d^; ibr n6^ mtta iH ^mpell^^ but 
left free to his own discretion and ^thut which is given^^^s Ihot 
bestowed in vanity, but in >relievto|f the J>opr, iild Updn c^fldeni 
destitute of parents, and m&mtehiSe oi b^X andt^We^ ]^0M» 
men wrecked by sea, and such oi^'are cond<emiai<e4jto.tW'i^^ 
mines, banished into islatids, or c^t iiitQ pnsou, ,profeaung Ihi 
bue God and the christian faith/* '.^^ »,*.»:..,<• *- '^' 

Oregin, in his 16th Hoipily upon Sifiinesik, fol.. ^6. ch. S^ says, 
^ it is not lawful for any minister of the church to possesaJaads 
(givjni to the church) to his own use;" and ca11j|ng to the ministera; 
says, " let us deparfrff^ tte pri^fifti <tf Phair<^^ ly^ earthly 

possessions, to the priests of the Lordt,wholi^ven6^ portion itn^Af^ 
earth." And in another j>lace he says, " it behovjetb^^us to'be ftaxh-^ 
ful in disposing the renb of the 'dhui;cli» ^|^^.iy^,^puTsel^:^4«r<Wf^ 
not those things whjch b^^g^ tp ih$. wjiP^i^? 4U|4 !^4poaiV^^aiul 
let us be content witli siinpli^ diet wfki, necepie^sy appaid/' i^Aiid 
Urban bishop of Roi)(|e« anno J^7, kud it down> that " the ohwrch 
migh^ receive .lands and poaaessipiiB ofiT^red by l^,ilulhfi^l|ibut 
not to any particular man's benefit, but thatthe, revenues thereof 
should be distributed as otkctr^oScfldbg^ifiAn^ed required/' ^ 

Noteyp<fge 16^. .- 

Gregory in his 16th Homily ^ays, in JEvt^. ^ dist. 5:' de 
catugerat* c. 16. "Zn L^e jub^rmr .Dmnmo deeimam rtrrnn 
date:* ... ....V.;. 

NotCfpage 19S. 

Th9 Council at Nantz declarei^ th%t the. Clergy wei» jiotto 
use tithes '' qtuui suis, ted qwitficommnd^ /* fof tfaiit theycwere 
** Tion ah hovmihmf, jtei ah ii^iQ P$o nmi mstiMof^*' i ■ — 

Note, page i62. ' ^ * 

In a general council held at'Xiyons uuder Pppe^Gregoiy the 
tentli, in the year 1274; it was decreed: ^\lji ntulli homnum d^fi" 
eeps liceat decimas iuas ad tibitufn tU antea ubi vellet assignaref 
sed Matrici E celesta amne's deeimas persolverentJ* 

Extract from the great dck:^ee.of the council of Trent 1560. 
**Non iuntferendi qui variis artibus decinuu Ecclesiit obvemenUi 
tuhstraherre moliunturf out qmab aliis sohendas temere occupttiip 
et in rem ntam vertunt, cum decimarum solutio debita sit Deo, et 

K N 
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"am eas dare noluir^inf^ qM 4?*^' ^V^^^.* %^* ^i&^fnat tntaimt: 
frmciflk igUwr sanetu. ilyfaJL^iOmnikis^^^^ jfUdusH 

de^e (Mmktry A jp&4n^*^KM^^ out. ^pt^^kcunf^oMSm] 

ifoiu Qui tefo em$ out Mu!kakM(^ um^ im^Smki ^xtommijiifr 
onAti Hie dk hoc m mif fii fmsi ^teim r^HkiOkmf tecuU ^t^' 

'^^^"'^^^^^^ ,/^¥^i^'i^i^''"^'\,- .,/:, ■''^;\ 

i% die eonm$i>et;0[e^ cbi^ ^^-stalCe^aHud^toinrajf^l^^ 
ftete tjM people vumissive to t&e civu nia|ristnite» as ^e c6n« 



/ C^eiMdasof«Onk^^{ail^fc^ 

ftoartfig p r o w fc w lg eogncmmui iB4»€ dispoiitum^ et Iqnge buiq^ 
pwduMoUe EeebstOt BOH^tm^ im ii m ^ mimus diculgatum. Quadi 
3gbm&0lff¥m»m 40i^giao/fi Pmw^ ofm^ .m^. pecp0torm^ 
H^Mxpdri toflutium frama g^/ndkrumi £gai ^jof^f^^ 

gotrnmio opofirm previous gcaots to ^ehjfirc^.a^ ,lm^ «^ 

Exunuct of Piipe lm!(Mat!iibeiT}diA'd.iD^ 
meki WNll0i in IHdcmtt^ dMm^\ swak tntegw^ivel duas> partts^ 

fiiai^a^ ' wititdmint^ • 4p£ gom oBit^ mi ^ dighihrnHU^ ^imiimiaik^ 
Cimii^u^^M&ntMmns i^ et A mtipme' db^Me^^ 



tfi EeehdtB MUf spiHtuaOu semimni^ m^ffrwr $if^ ^dti^enf^m 

fe^ ^€m »tA d ktii Dm» '^iml apfeUatmuet^oufuitibeti seu €ou9u^tidiit 
kadimii 4flmr0Miik^V»d CmrnnknmfutrUardk^^ 
^^pUfd/S$€ifuerkA^ ' 

itMivWt die. tT^flAwMM^ : 




v^ 



:;• 



K-' »v ..-1:3 



. ii^ifa^^meof B^l^o^' .the secpnc^l^itlLliffe m^s comp^l^ 
iafvliamenifaySf ^*^h»Lorf<?oi3H wKefe tti^ Ife rej^s^jf ( 
strain the jpoor people to find a worldly prfesl^ f " " "' 



Christ, sith^witfaia few years men paid their tithes and of&msgBs 
^t their own will, free tfyrfgifii^mpni ao4%|hle to great worship of 
Gad) Xo profit aQ4 fitimess oflfol^ eWrcp fighting in earth, niky 
itWe/feieWRrfiha* n^^Mp^t a'^.^roTlSyf fl^^ diftifoy, 
tfiis hti^'Wfl' 'a^ttoved 1rftist6i&, febii^raming ttierttb Myfe^thS 
ff^miii^tiittiihg tith^l aaift^bfi&inftiaH^ ' ' ''^'^ 

Shepherd's Abridgment.— "Tithes were never ch^medmresj^'ct 
faiiy ownership in ih^iaaid'^h^t eUwhito, by the law of God, 



ofj ^ 

fttt«HbatiaBik)Kf»h6s^f, no retqedy lay «t Ae^inmon^lflm/- 

: Extraet ^om ' Jbftfti fi*fe«^*s' f*:) ConTid^lforis, tovti^iitfgr't^c^ 
liireii^ ^i^li^ to V rtemove^ 1^^ out df the churicli. ^•Ttey 

pi^odb^^^nekt,' the ancfettrt cdnstitutieti^'^f ih js IAn4; Sakon la#^y 
edicts of Wi%siand '^fliei^'donhdlS; fRiin<^2&^ 
nhl^urt^edaiid tWeiitj^^ighi,lhat «Sta by^Miitltw^ j^Mt? 
at^ niighi i)rodtttd 'Q^m Iha, above two miMi^ y^fhW^bre 
OM RdtM, S^r bJr-P^i^^B Feririy, i^aes by a good 8tat«te4aw 
p^id to the Pope, from seven hundred khd twenty fivcf^ ^ftil^^tiMist 
SI fon^t^inldiiued. Afid^Asliiii ftnows'idlfl^^s W df t|ti|^^ Was. 
efrscesd.iiy tho» Kin^ ftni .Bcy^Qns,;irj^i$-4}K^.>I«iliiQ^ 
<if their- dorineriahty ^ liie- very/wolrda it|]^^:<£f £#iiind>tb^ 
Cdnfb^r, in th^ctose of tfaatlai^:"> ibr jM^BI^seA Austin pve^ii^- 
€^i ahdtaug^ "^m^m^ tl^tnbnk, wht> fihA brotight thfi^ AointiBh-' 
reU^ohinto En^latidirofn Chaegmy liie^Bo|ie. \^&id by the wiy> 
I ^ tiiat by thete laws^knkxting :the kii of Moles^v^ tlM^ 
part trf^^&her only^was tli^;:i>r{est's^i&iei : Ae othiv^^ twi^^iver^ ap-' ' 
poMdT'fbr dtesp^ tqmdam.orlmpfkir ehurehea; jia{ the 

canons of/ Egbert and Elfxick «it|MML . ConcikBiJuU^ I($ttji0»' 
ttoie.iftws were founded iiifidn ilia c^iniim of divii^ 
th«t4t«itItDrity:be foond; inistakenrjnd enm^dtw, aii hatb biMt 
fif%;>^!ialted^ it fe&»mdodiiit.^b(Me.vbwib&U^^ tkdntoetvefi, 
wti^Mieii? fidsr^^ixiiiKlatioiis.. Sf^mAyVfi^SBLc^M s^mciegm. 
eUt they allege;. Moses, or these laws for tithes, as they.AiU^ 
enjoy, or exact them ; vdierec^ Moseti ii/tdains the owner, as we 
heard before, the str^uager^ t^efadierless/i^ndth^widow, partakers 
witW the LchrfterandTihes^^fefi^ 

thdii^li Romish' rather thiih English lawB,aDottea both' to priest 
anibiihoji'tht third part only." ; • 



J biff. *^'Ottr Ikw-^ook* usstify, that before th«eo«ttciiMl^-^ 
; in the yetr UTS', 'and the fifth of out H€»i. II, of railicr Wo^^. 
ftfihe a'dect^^'^tle of Pd{»e Iiino^eftl^f)N''^hrd, about ISOO^^nodr 
the first of King-Jbim, nxif mfah hii^ht liafve -givan hi» tilhe&«d' 
tvhat.spiritual person he Would. ^ Afid, a9' the Lord Coke notes on 
iharpWcc^, Insbit. Part 9» thavtim die|:reta)4}ou4d Itqt^he »ubjeets 
G^<hi9 realm biitiBk It iweme^djlist and r^ai^naU^/* ': -• 

. lEVaiislation 6f the f 5th RiiWd ^ IH. o^ 6. >diich ^nactja 5 thai 
the flioceaan of the pferee ttipon th^ a^propriatidnof churefa^ahaill 
ordain according to iSbk value of abeh dVifrches, a conirenientium 
of money to' be paid aiid distributed' yei«r]y,^«flft3iofrliitaAnd* pro- 
fits of the same churchess, by tho^e that shall t^ave Him saad churches* 
in'^oper us^, iCnfi by their successors, to'th«poDr^arisbioiie]%ia 
aid of their living and kistehahcfe'tbfeV^^i^Thn* statute was con-* 
firmedby Henry 4th, c. I2.:and JWJtHir. 6. p. 19. Henry 4th, 
€. 12. enacts, that**' all vicarthia Englan^,-^wc^t ii^ the parish of 
Uadenham, shall k«^:h<Mpi)^lity.*V . \ir . 

* ''-''^ • '-' ^ 'NUt\paghV%4i . '■'..•:... 

Sir Edwatd CdTce, spealcihg of' th^^^bffoeto^a^ grant: ^om the. 
state made upon misinformation, in M. S. proceedingaof panHsr 
nieht, marked A. B.'C. in the librtT^y ofQiie^Ji^s College OaL&rd; 
s^^s '^2i^[tfii&,* ts^i^-^ the ' 'king oft mishifomiationris void iii 
law, for <(he king's grant tnay iiof do any vh^ngJ^ 

Nqit a, page 19Q. 
.4^. Ed, 5. « 3. "Itepn, at Uie complaint of the said great men 
and Comi^piis, shpwing by. their petltton, that Whereas they sell 
thejr great, wood, of t£e age of 20 yeats or of 40 years, of of 
g^reat^y. |ige to m^rchan^, to their own profit, or in aid of the king 
m.his wars„ p^wsons, and vicars of holy church, do iVnplead ahdt 
d;:aw t}ie said merchants in tbe spiritual court, foir the tithed of 
the Said wood^ whereby they c^nnpt sefl their woods tb the very 
y^lui^, tp the gr^at damage of tiem, and of the realm, it is'ordain^ 
ed and^ e^bjistie^ tjW a prohibition iA this case shall be granted 
and upoji^ tlie sa^n^ an attac^i,me;it ai it'katJi been used before ffits 
time:' ' " ■ ■■ ^/' ■'' ■ . ' r 

iypte e^ p^gfi 1^5^ 
' *^Il$ ^^iokiPif^sS^ii^ Ma^lf -iijid Selwin, 340, Lord Ellen})0'« 
roi^ghi coinm^»^ii^«uppn tho-@ndax}4 3rd Edward 6th, siection 1 S, 
says, ** The proper enquiry seems to be« wjjether the land was' of 
sudi a nature as to require extraordinary expense, either in manure 
;]^JabOur, to bring itmto^ propi^r state of cultivation." 

jv t' . .:. . r..; • Note^ page lOS. '" ■ - 

• ; Epi.traQtpfi^e,^ist^^^ c,^ 3.) f F<>r' thf; mqre^cjuiet 
and VHituous i^icr^^'^ai]^' insunt^nance divine serVicel the^ 
teaching and preaching the word of God with gc^ly and gapa' ex-* 
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ample given, the better ds9c|iarg^ of cufntes, (/^e maintenance of 
ha^pUkHtjft ikf relief affioor peopie^ piki. increase of devotion 9M 
geod cipiniba of tb^^see^ toward the spiritual personjs^^* thp^ 
stitut^ eoaota that n» 9]^ ritual person shall take land except, 
cbarch land, and shall BCft hci^ Plurality of livings. ^ '. 
^ Note 2. page 161. 

' Echard, ihlifs History of England; book I, p. 26* Speaking* iof 
Ofia says, '* Because Jaaftbak Arehbi^hopiiif ^C^terbury opposed 
bin), he bereaved that arehbi^opric of all its lands that lay in 
dfe Mereciaa teiTiAotiea.'!'«-^He ^led .abo a .synod or coui^il, 
«4iezeaaioog ftevegnA can^nh tithes were firsl ordered to be paid 
iir England, and ahor declared a divine right.— Not long.a&er 
CfaarledT the GtreiSSy ^ho held aa amicable correspondence with 
Ofl&, sent^iaceiftain book of aynQdical decrees into Englandt 
as SiflMoon^of Dnrh^itt rdates^ in .wbfcU w^fe jtbt|nd numy inoonr 
T«iiieBi flings, and Qoatr^rif'Uii.the^j^ri^faU^ ,' 

-' *'••''** ' '-^ ' ' Noie^pajgelM. .*•■'. •' ■ ' 

Seidell ittSrbl. $. l^di'bf hid worits, says, "tithe of tithes was 
paid to the priests, and afterwards to the Pope* -^.Of the oUier 9 
parts, one was taken calVodr ttie^coadf tithes."— In p. 1084, he 
tells^iM wbaftithataecottdfftitlietwas.. '^ Every thirdtyeaXvtlieXeTites 
atlhetdniplB:ilHe»ed their second tithe fi;>r their firsts and love- 
daya, Hie same beiag ci$iritablyf»a||db[y divine qrdint^ncc^^pent at 
hon^' in ^the^-gfttes. of -thie;hu«bai^i^ir7^i^t)p^f4^J^'^ *^^fW3f^ 
and the poor ni£tn':s/ tithe^.d^i? in substance,; buttpi^ ciician«- 
stance.'' 
.:-■■ Note X, page 193, . ^ 

.Selden, yoL ?,.! 816, S3>e4l«jing of the diitpr of the clergy to distri- 
bute titlies. aniopfir t^^e poor, My^i ^* besides' these attributed of 
lilies and other thinga. cpnsepiated as,^ ** egentium antmarufrh et 
pa^rianonium panperum" an observable admonition is to this pur^ 
jpps^ £f^ua^ in Isidore Pabisiota, made to one Maro a pnesi^ 
whom her^I^^h^^dsfi^ iifiiQt leaving the goods of t^e church, anil 
of the poor (that i^,. what, was offered in tithes, rents, and other 
j^Oi^^iit^es) tQ h? kept onlyiby the dispenser or sfevi^^^ ("who in . 
tlir^se times xecelved them i^r the bishop and dispensed them by 
direcflion of him and his clergy); but carried them home to;hi^ 
own house." ' ^ 

I Nate gr page 19t^. 

; Selden,' vol! 3i 11^0, tel^s us that qbltftldns Consisted ^fdiiree 
parts, 1 St, tfife sakW of the deTg5r,-*^diy, fbr the poor ; and ftdffy, 

tqjf the repairs of the churth. . ' 

Nbte, page i62, 

Selden in vol. d. p. 1^19, tells us, that it the time of the 
l^man conquest, tij^es were alniost wholly discontinued in every 
part of England, in proof of which he refers to th^ valuations of 
me revenueis of livings, retutned shdrtJy aftfer^o the exchequer^ in 
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«^^ th»t tbey ieere con^ered iii M^^tA^ijttei ikeid df tiltt l^ttOi' 

SW^nr Vtrt. 5, 1 1«1 , kayi, ihit 'dVlaf apprbpniliohf, oblatwM ^ 
-wertPgiv^W^ttj' the 'bniidb, -kid ' that thie patroii Wk oblatko^ 



(-♦« 



i^ption^ frorrt ^^ythes .^^)^fiH^^m^9 9ayJkih9^ 
In proof 0C the ri^<H8tii>B 1^1^ Mt4 Se^^^s bbok^iil^UkbeS^ 

right, see Cressey'« History of the Church 166a^«iK| ^SeltfeU^' 
Letter to the Murquess of .Bo<!knig^aiil('i6i hi» drd toL p. ^95* 

• ^ "•-.:f^^->.-'---/^^^%e-1^8/ . ••^■•^- -•'^^^•^^^^^* , 
-1Bri««ltti<»ti»fns*da»as«f4^IW^'tf.^^? ^^^ty^ioise that abW^ 

Vythi resbrt of ^retrt iweitj and others 'who ha.^ i^ji^iBht)i>r' 
tktmeimu, <«H^ereby<ih^i|e%l^s' i(ii6^ lld^^Mily oppr^cl'^ct' 

cMitf 4ii<:^^^1l&v&'%@Mf^dbb)Jt^^ tU'^, it ; IS proviaed^hki' 
none »hall come to eaf Wfid^e'; fei'^ alnylioil^fe bf reKgJoti ai^ttic 
tostfe^ofth^ h<kise, itttfesl^fcfe be VeqniWd hy tlie io^^^ 
iKMiftfrMb'^^'mk: e&tTMri^HHHh^^ ^jid'ihat ndfi^ al' his own 'co^ 
ftbAli^Me|6t'd&di'<fM^W»^^ tHb^'kgki&t tihe^ni of tW^ thkVba; 
o^ tK«*3tiMii0^v «tifl<^By't^itdtli^^m^ttin^ kt^nQl'i^^ not, that ^'^ 
g*»e^4irh«^«4my b* t^Wid**^' frbtb Wch as neeff.^^^ * . "' 



ts 6f controu 



ATno6g*^the'pte6e(teftts 6r <!ontrou] exercJsfett by &i^ stati ov^V 




fedl'ihj'sfelf, HI pantlour bcnind to expess a.douht, ats to tlie com- 
pulsory nature of tlii^t supply;; and. tp ^prize- my reader <4'tK§ • 
grounus, p or4<^r tliut.|i^ to^y jud^^ if^.. him^f. . , In thet in^ . 
which Ka4'b<^f carried ojo, inretious to the liuiding/of ^i()|ie} ^ 
Dilke o^ Clarence, sdn of EdwatAljt. a tax of tw6 shillii^f 'iii 
the pounS^, in lieu of the old c^arg^e 6f coigh^ ah4 )iWy<:l^aii 
liid on the revenues of v^i€(phi^ch na^eU as on other, propc^y.f 
T4ii9 &x waar contested l>y Rolph I^dly bi6ho]|^ of Cashed f^Ko 
e^ecoBimuhio^ted thf^' praoiiAenip^^f,fcq^ailli^ftit^t^.(ii«li9ii^ 



f t Leland*>i History, Tol. 1. p. 310. 
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punisVl^m, tbe question between tli^ ttateJand'^ clergJISvJK 
rather the Pope^ remaiiie4^^}ed yifl?,e/i Lionel landed, £^nd th^ 
we find two yeg.r8 tithe| jgrx^n-^ ^^^ l^e jvi^ e;?:y^(w^^f#j)5Hro^ 
portion of tj^e ^nolfe value of t^^ 

l-edemption of^ the annual impost^ corre§|^t(;^^^Jj^; vfij^x ^k^^^i^ 
claiiped. This therefore appeared t9 tae^ to be ^o other thao 9 
redemption of the accustoraed ^, thi^uglh. \>^arin^ like/* jj^^i^fjyp* ^ 
felloes',*^' ^e spei^dus^rto ot k giftjib^^pate t))£i 8|;in;i,ple^"oj ^^f? 
tW (ire^ i$f «iie -blsihbf>s ; fakid sM- ftcTlrie 16, thin* yetV-l^vif^ 
Inland praises it %s t^fiihtskry; (thou^b we never find aJtoUwr 
generosity exercised by th^ 'diutcb eidi^ befi>re or »9pe), b^t I 
^Iw^ya doubtt tbeliistoritf eoinmeiit(i<)f <^^ in a,ucli ea^.*?- 

I b^w<3ir^ leel boMud lo estate 11^ dbt^ty kitd therefbtf tsii i#n* 
q«isb, tiriv cUim^iitf J G^ wel^afibrd t0 Ido/ti^^ 

Im m emoria I uf^age . Tithes i^aye bcw. l^eW by th,e jjudges ta be 
due of common ridht;^ and certc^Wjj^^^j^^ggp^i^l^^ 
to govern the JucLjfments of thejr.]l^^^pffS;iiin^.j()t4^.tQ p . 

uni^ormf ty of niTe ; but whoever reflects pji tjie. power of the Pop^ i 
over the British bench, in ancicpt 1^(^, jindjQn.tbj^ j^¥J^t9l«itfLtlH||t . 
the learned Selden experieEWjed in-c^ofj^s^u^i^^^ o^l^^Mfi £^^^ 
free discussion of the lights of ^* .f^ly ^\^^(^!l . w^tt eiKsiJjr j^Q^^ '■ 
how Ikde regard, a mpijern legi;s^t^i[^|(?i4^ttpi p^ylpsuchdec.i9ie •• 
on^j, if found InconsLitent with abstri^ct pfiQCJiy)^.,; .Xq l^^ld^ Uiat 
titlies were due of common righ^ sj^pjns, to j^p .^tterly!iQ|i9l»Aistellt I 
witli the nature and qjj^raion of t^ ^yin^ rigW^Wft tPO^^^gpeia^ed^ - 
Co^lrao^ ri^bt ca4 q^^^ P!^ §>H.n(d^^iOn,f ^i^j \ c^flWWW oiiitfiMwf 
as cannot exist where ffee optio^ has,riiQt gfe-^d9ti^;<:$9)d^|ia . 
such option existed till^e doctrine of diyin^ right wajs ovei;tuni* 
ed, and consequently till afler the'Mudkments to wb^Sji I ba^^ 
aBoded.*- - ' •^ ' ^ " ;•-;/ "^-•••■•-^» -^^ ,:•.-. -n., . '^^•'■^. ^ • 

I am far fVom sayitlgv^fbat (jotDiiibn righf and divine rigjit . 
^fj|a^t„ aa'( trii(A they firequem)^. db,'^i>cxi2it; but that a rig^t the \- 
9»gin and( M?/<i B^etioti of "Which, i^r i'J long a period* rented oa 
diiit^; IMm and ajbot^ s^U t6^0t)for^^ wbic^h no remedy at conimon [^ 
^wexiE^:- should yet: bl^ be^d tb'6e a common law rigiit, [ ' 
csAlndt'^nderstaiid., Th^tnp cogb^moh law remedy ehoyld e^lai ; 
fin^^'^ iion^tnoh 'bi^, righf'sO. StJapoHant and so extent! ve, 14 In'^ 
knt^}^ /aishvtg ^9ga^^ claim of such a right.. 

Bls^sidn^,' Tt^L 3^.* p )?3, jsAys^' '^It'i^ a general aud^ iildispita- 
bla M^ tfiai ^tS^re' diere ia;a leg^J riirht, tliere is ako a le^d 

Blackiftbnela hil(^€^itina|^ntaries, vol 1. p. 6'5, speaking of the 
maxims and custoi]^.y>ati?oisg;:ifi9^ thfiLC0i9]i|0i).laj«»juiys. '* th«y^ 
receive tlieir binding force, by^ long and immemorial usage.'* 
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Aulus Geilms defines the jus non scripta ia be, that which is 
** iacito et itliterato hominum consensu ei moribus expressum /"^ 
and in vol. 1. p. 7. talking of the same maxims, he says "these 
maxims and customs are of higher antiquity, than memory or 
history can reach, nothing being more difficult than to ascertain 
the precise begining and first spring of an antient and long esta- 
blished custom, whence it is that ill pur law, the goodness of 
a custom- depends upon its having been used time out of mind, oi* 
in the solemnity of our legal phrase, time whereof the memory of 
inan runneth not to the contrary, lliis it is that gives it its. 
weight and authority, and of this nature are the maxims which 
compose the common law, or lex non scripta of this kingdqm."' 
Shepherd in his Abridgment, part 4, p. 100, says, " that tithes 
of their proper nature, originally were due only to ecclesiastical 
persons by ecclesiastical law, and till they were severed, were 
esteemed merely ecclesiastical, for the substraction whereof^ 
no remedy was given by the common law." He goes on to say; 
" but now the Jaw is changed herein," a position quite incompati- 
ble with the essential G[ualities of such a common law right. Every 
duty now created by statute law appears to me to possess an equal 
claim to be considered the foundation of a common right as a 
duty like that, not only created, but enforced by divine law. But 
even if the custom of payment of tithes was good in its origin, 
(though resting on the delusions of a foreign potentate), still 
as a custom, it possesses not that uniformity, either in regard to 
the object or subject matter of the impost, necessary to su^stain 
it as the foundation of common law right. For instance, it does, 
not follow, because a' custom to pay a sum for three distinct 
purposes, was a reasonable custom, that the custom of paying 
the^ame sum for one only of these purposes is now a reasonable 
custom. The inference is rather the opposite of that position ; 
but whether it is or is not a reasonable custom at the present 
day, it is. not the same custom. 

NotSfpage-^OS, 

I must except the able author of the tract on tonement. The 
store of learning from which that able work has issued was 
probably amass^ long before the merited promotion of the 
Bishop of Raphoe, whoifte energetic and active mind was too well 
confirmed in the habitual exertions of zealous accademic labour, 
to be lured by the syren attractions of sloth.— His example like 
bis talents, is too rare to furnish any answer to my charge, 
The junior fellows of the university have always distinguished 
themselves as volunteers in the activ^e clerical duties of the 
metropolis; but much more rarely after they have obtained the 
rank and wealth of senior fellowships which the furnish examples 
are. therefore strongly in favor of my argument. 

Priiited |iy W. MasoD, 21, Clerkcowell Green. 
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